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INTRODUCTION 


As in the case of many other ancient authors, the extant 
biographical information about Terence (Publius Terentius 
Afer) is inconclusive and in some instances contradictory— 
this despite the existence of a biography of erence written 
by Suetonius, biographer of the Caesars, and preserved by 
Donatus, a fourth century commentator on Terence. Accord- 
ing to this biography, Terence, born at Carthage, came to 
Rome as the slave of the senator T'erentius Lucanus, who 
educated and eventually emancipated him. He later became 
the intimate friend of two of the greatest men of the day, 
Scipio Africanus the Younger, and Laelius, who encouraged 
and assisted Terence in the writing of his plays. Having 
written the six plays we now possess, he went to Greece, pre- 
sumably to make a further study of his chief model, 
Menander's dramas. He may also have thought that putting 
geographical space between himself and his two great friends 
would obviate the persistent rumor that he was merely acting 
as a front for them while in actuality they composed the plays 
that passed under his name. During his stay in Greece, he 
supposedly composed a large number of plays, then died of 
heartbreak when his bundle of manuscripts was lost by ship- 
wreck on the return trip from Greece to Italy. Death occurred 
in the year 159 s.c. when he was not more than thirty-five or 
thirty-six years old. 

A number of questions have been raised about this account. 
Even Suetonius, for example, cannot quite explain how any- 
one born at Carthage in 195 s.c. or thereabouts, as Terence 
must have been, could have come as a slave to Rome. Carthage 
and Rome were not at war at the time (or for that matter at 
any time during Terence's lifetime). He could not, therefore, 
have been taken as a prisoner of war, which in antiquity was 
the normal route to slavery. Furthermore, since commercial 
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relations between Carthage and Rome were virtually non- 
existent during Terence’s lifetime, it becomes hard to explain 
how he might have come to Rome through the ordinary 
dealings of some Carthaginian slave-dealer. He might have 
been a member of some other North African race, but apart 
from the fact that Suetonius states flatly that he was born at 
Carthage, the possible routes by which he might have arrived 
at Rome from other parts of North Africa are not clear. 
Suetonius describes him as “of a swarthy complexion.” The 
Latin word fuscus, which he uses, might be applied quite ap- 
propriately to any skin-tone darker than that of the average 
Italian, and thus gives us no clue as to Terence’s racial stock. 
He might have been no more than a shade darker than his 
friend Scipio; he might equally well have been as dusky as a 
Moor. In the end the whole question is perhaps otiose; his 
cognomen "Afer" ("the African") proves his African birth; 
the comment on his complexion shows that whatever his 
racial origin, his skin was dark enough to have attracted 
attention. What is truly impressive about Terence is neither 
his national origin nor that he rose from slavery to be the 
intimate of Scipio and Laelius, but rather that in so brief a 
life he achieved such mastery of the dramatic form, and ac- 
quired such competence in the Latin language, which cannot 
have been his native tongue, that he is accounted one of the 
great Latin stylists. His achievement in Latin must rank with 
that of Joseph Conrad in English. 

Question has been raised, too, concerning the identity of 
the "great friends," men prominent both in public and private 
life, whom, in the prologue to The Brothers, he mentions as 
having given him aid, comfort, and advice. There is some 
question as to whether or not they were Terence’s seniors, and 
whether or not Scipio in particular, who was born in 185 B.c., 
could have been old enough, during Terence’s period of 
literary activity (166-160 B.C), to have been the kind of 
friend and patron that Terence describes. But here again, 
the efforts that have been made to supply alternatives to this 
pair of friends seem unrealistic and out of proportion. It 
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would be hard to find in Terence’s lifetime a pair of men 
who would fit as aptly as do Scipio and Laelius the deserip- 
tion of them given by Terence in the prologue to The 
Brothers; the tradition that they were indeed his friends had 
best be allowed to stand. 

The Prologues to the plays give us further interesting in- 
formation concerning Terence’s literary activity. These Pro- 
logues have little or nothing to do with the plays they in- 
troduce; rather, they record some of the difficulties Terence 
faced as a playwright and his running dispute with an older 
contemporary, the playwright Luscius Lanuvinus. ‘This man 
leveled a number of attacks against Terence, some of them 
quite serious, some very nearly picayune. Significant or not, 
however, the attacks impelled Terence to reply. On one 
occasion, Lanuvinus accused Terence of contaminatio—the 
practice of using materials from more than one source in the 
construction of a play. To any sensible person, this must seem 
a trivial and well-nigh meaningless accusation. ‘Terence him- 
self remarks that he had good precedent for this practice 
in the plays of his predecessors, Naevius and Plautus, and 
since the Greek plays which constituted their sources were 
most certainly in the public domain, there seemed no good 
reason why a playwright should not help himself to materials 
from any that struck his fancy. On another occasion, Lanuvinus 
accused Terence of writing in too placid a style; Terence’s 
spirited reply was that, in matters of style, Lanuvinus had 
better look to his own laurels before he began attacking others. 
Of all the charges brought by Lanuvinus, the accusation that 
Terence was not the author of his own plays would seem to 
be the only one that deserves serious consideration. If Terence 
was indeed a mere front, publishing the work of other men 
under his own name, his character would be something less 
than admirable; and the situation is complicated by the fact 
that Terence himself makes no vigorous attempt to defend 
himself against the charge. Perhaps he felt it would have been 
ungracious to disclaim the help of such distinguished men, for 
he says only that there can be no man in Rome who has not 
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had their help in some form at some time. Probably the answer 
to the puzzle will never be found, but since we know that 
ancient biographers are least trustworthy when they are raking 
up scandal of this sort, perhaps we are safe in assuming that 
the story was a canard, and that Terence received no more 
help from Scipio and Laelius than any aspiring author might 
obtain from men of education and taste. The six plays have 
passed as Terence’s for more than two thousand years; to 
dispute their authorship at this juncture seems singularly un- 
profitable. 

Like the plays of his predecessor Plautus, all the comedies 
of ‘Terence are adaptations from the Greek New Comedy, a 
relatively simple type of play concerned with the problems, 
personal and circumstantial, into which an affluent and 
leisured society is likely to fall. The treatment accorded these 
problems and predicaments ranged from the broadest, coarsest 
caricature to the gentlest, most sensitive social satire, but in 
all cases the characters were general and typical in nature 
rather than individual and specific. With this simple form and 
content and with these characters, in whom the audience 
might see many who resembled their neighbors but none who 
could be positively identified, the New Comedy provided the 
Romans with a model far more susceptible of imitation than 
did the Old Comedy, which, with its dances, its elaborate 
costumes and stage settings, was highly complex in form. 
Furthermore, it was characterized by attacks on familiar public 
figures and by violent castigation of specific public policies, a 
freedom of expression such as the Romans were never to learn 
to tolerate on their own stage. In any event, the Old Comedy, 
represented for us by the works of Aristophanes, (ca. 445—ca. 
387 B.C.) was and always will be completely inimitable. It was 
great of its kind, but it was so peculiarly the expression of the 
great fifty years (480—430 B.c.) of Athenian power and glory, 
that no other age has ever succeeded in creating anything 
quite like it. 

By contrast, the New Comedy has been a richly productive 
literary form; it was the parent not only of the Roman comedy, 
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but also, through that comedy, of all continental comedy, 
particularly the French, the Italian, and the Spanish; and it 
even influenced the lustily independent Shakespeare. It is 
generally agreed that the greatest writer of New Comedy was 
Menander (342-291 B.c.). Four of Terence’s plays are based on 
originals by him: The Woman of Andros, T he Self-Tormentor, 
The Eunuch, and The Brothers. The other two, Phormio and 
The Mother-in-Law, were adaptations of plays by a somewhat 
later writer, Apollodorus (300-260 5.c.). Until very recently, 
the works of Menander, Apollodorus, and other writers of the 
New Comedy were known to us only through the adaptations 
made of their plays by Plautus and by Terence, or through 
fragments garnered from other authors and from papyri. 
When, less than ten years ago, the complete text of Menander's 
Dyskolos was discovered, it was hoped that new and further 
light would be shed on the nature of the New Comedy; un- 
fortunately the Dyskolos turned out to be an early and rather 
minor effort of Menander, and while it is not lacking in 
interest, it is hardly to be regarded as truly representative of 
his work. 

Terence’s method, like that of his Roman predecessors, was 
not simply to translate the Greek plays that were his models, 
but rather to adapt them for the Roman stage. But whereas 
Plautus was likely to use a free hand in introducing original 
matter, Terence, more conscientiously, did not. The age in 
which he lived, in contrast to that of Plautus a generation 
earlier, was characterized by a devotion to all things Greek 
that bordered on Hellenomania; reflections of this not en- 
tirely healthy attitude are to be seen in the attacks made on 
it by Terence’s younger contemporary, the satirist Lucilius. 
Wholesome or not, it appears to have been ‘Terence’s delib- 
erate aim to create in Latin, and on the Roman stage, a 
drama that would present a Greek world to the Roman 
audience. This does not mean that Terence had no originality 
whatever, or that he slavishly copied the plays of Menander 
and Apollodorus. A sensitive literary artist, he must have 
realized that slavish imitation would have resulted in plays 
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that to his audiences would have seemed not Greek but.merely 
grotesque. We may be sure that Terence handled his Greek 
models freely enough to ensure that his .Roman audiences 
would know what the plays were intended to say and to mean. 

In the plays of both Plautus and Terence, the scene is 
always Greek, the characters and the society depicted on the 
stage are Greek; costumes, customs, institutions, social conven- 
tions, even such matters as law and coinage are Greek. Terence 
is more careful and conscientious than Plautus, however, in 
preserving this Greek atmosphere down to the most minute 
details. It is only fair to note that there were playwrights in 
Italy who attempted to create a native Italian theater, but for 
reasons now difficult to fathom, this theater was never a 
success and died almost as soon as it was born. It is sometimes 
charged that the Italians lacked the originality to create a 
successful theater of their own. A more likely reason for the 
failure of the native theater, however, was the Roman's deep- 
seated dislike of what he fancied to be the indignities of the 
stage. Intensively, almost fanatically proud of his national 
garment, the toga, and extremely sensitive to any real or 
imagined slight to his customs, institutions, and personalities, 
he was unwilling to run the risk of putting them on the stage, 
where they might be subjected to ridicule. He preferred a 
theater in which the only fools were Greek fools. In any event, 
the only form of drama, whether comic or tragic, which was 
to achieve any success in Rome was that which produced an 
exclusively non-Roman world upon the stage. Far from finding 
this a restriction upon his talents, Terence seems to have 
looked upon it as a laudable aim; honor for him lay in the 
production on the stage of a play in which the only non-Greek 
element was the Latin language. 

The first permanent theater building in Rome about which 
we know anything is the one constructed by Pompey in 55 B.C. 
The theaters in which Plautus and Terence produced their 
plays were temporary structures, probably consisting of noth- 
ing more than rough wooden benches set up in a natural 
amphitheater with a temporary stage constructed of wood. The 
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general form of the theater, nevertheless, remained the same 
at all periods. The orchestra was semicircular, not circular as 
in the Greek theater, and was used for seating the more 
distinguished members of the audience. The stage itself had 
a fairly high platform, and was long and narrow—120 to 180 
feet long, and perhaps 20 feet wide. Unusual stage sets some- 
times were used, as in the Rudens of Plautus, in which the 
scene is laid on a seashore. In general, however (and in 
Terence, always), the scene consists of two or three house 
fronts, each with a door opening onto the stage, which itself 
represents a street. In Terence this is always a street in Athens. 
Entrance onto the stage could be made through the house 
doors and from either end of the stage; by convention, the 
entrance on the audience's right led to the center of town, and 
that on the audience's left, toward the harbor. On the stage, 
front and center, was an altar, relic of the days when the 
drama was a religious celebration. In "Terence's plays, there 
are no indoor scenes: all the action is so constructed that it 
can be staged realistically and logically out-of-doors. 

Costumes on the Roman stage seem to have been more or 
less standardized: white was worn by the free characters—old 
man, young man, married woman; gray was worn by slaves, 
and yellow by the meretrix, the young woman not to be 
demeaned by the label "prostitute," but rather termed, in 
modern editions, a "courtesan." Masks were not worn in 
Terence's time, although they seem to have been used in the 
later revivals of his plays. White wigs were worn by older men 
and women, dark brown or black wigs by young men, red 
wigs by slaves, blond by courtesans. In Terence’s time women 
did not appear on the stage; women's parts were played 
by young boys. The plays were acted by troupes of professional 
actors, most or all of whom would have been slaves, headed by 
a producer-actor who, in some instances at any rate, may have 
been their owner. The actors had to be non-Romans; Roman 
citizens were forbidden by law to appear upon the stage. 

The plots of the New Comedy were reasonably varied, 
moving as they did through a fairly wide range of the personal 
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and circumstantial problems faced by Greek upper-middle- 
class society; nonetheless, they do exhibit a kind of basic or 
standard plot, which appears in play after play and was 
followed by both Plautus and Terence. This plot involves a 
young man who has fallen in love with a courtesan but for 
one reason or another is unable to find the funds to pay for 
her favors, or in some instances to purchase her for his own 
exclusive enjoyment. The young man himself is usually 
pleasant but neither bright nor forceful enough to find a way 
in which to solve his predicament. The solution falls to the 
clever slave, who by trickery, deceit, and temporizing manages 
to extract the sum from the young man’s father, from the 
slave-dealer himself, or sometimes from some other character, 
such as the soldier, who, either wealthy or a spendthrift, is a 
favorite object of ridicule in this kind of comedy. When the 
necessary sum has been obtained and the girl or her services 
paid for, the play ends. The story 1s a thin one, and what 
interest it possesses is provided by the slave’s clever schemes, 
the working out of which provides enough suspense and sheer 
fun to keep the audience interested. 

In a common variation of this theme, the young man falls 
in love not with a courtesan but with a young virgin who is 
held as a slave by a pimp. The young man’s intentions in this 
instance are strictly dishonorable, for he would like to make 
this young girl his mistress. However, before this fate befalls 
her—or, at any rate, before she has been compelled to dis- 
pense her favors with some impartiality among the patrons of 
the house in which she lives—she is discovered to be an 
Athenian citizen, and the play ends with the young man 
properly marrying her. In a still further variation of the dis- 
covery theme, the heroine is not a slave at all, but a citizen 
girl, the daughter of a poor but honest widow. One night, 
walking alone through the streets of the city, she is seized and 
raped by a drunken young man who manages to escape with- 
out revealing his identity. The girl becomes pregnant, but 
once again, just as all appears lost, her attacker is identified 
as the respectable young man who has been pining for her 
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but, because she is penniless, never expected to be allowed 
to marry her. Once the identities have been properly estab- 
lished on both sides, the young man marries the girl whom he 
has so roughly misused, and the play reaches its usual happy 
ending. In all six of Terence’s plays, the story ends with one 
or another sort of discovery, and with the marriage of the hero 
and heroine. 

If these stories appear to have very little to do with love as 
we like to think of it, and if the discovery element in partic- 
ular seems to hang by a very thin thread of coincidence, a 
number of sociological facts should be kept in mind. In the 
first place, extramarital relationships, at least before marriage, 
were not forbidden by ancient society, and in general were 
viewed with a kind of amused tolerance. All that was asked of 
the young man was that he exercise a certain degree of discre- 
tion. He was not to flaunt his affair before the eyes of respectable 
society but to conduct it in a quiet and reasonable way, con- 
fining his attentions to women who were not citizens, and 
remembering always that some day he must put the affair 
aside and dutifully marry the citizen girl whom his parents 
had chosen for him. His premarital fling with the noncitizen 
lady must never be allowed to take on aspects of permanence; 
it must always be recognized by both parties that inevitably 
the day would come when the two must go their separate ways. 
If this kind of affair seems to us commercial and cold-hearted, 
in that the girl is always the loser in the matter, we may be 
certain that the girls in question understood and accepted the 
situation and, since their livelihood depended on the institu- 
tion, asked of the young man only that he show them affection, 
consideration, and a reasonably well-lined purse for the dura- 
tion of the affair. Although as they grew older and their attrac- 
tions faded these girls may well have ended as common prosti- 
tutes, they were not regarded as such. Rather, since they were 
not citizens, they were looked on simply as professional enter- 
tainers of men who could not marry the young men who 
sought their favors. They quite willingly entered into a kind 
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of semipermanent cohabitation, in which a certain degree of 
loyalty and faithfulness, as well as of affection, was to be ex- 
pected from both parties. The girls involved in this trade were 
often well-educated in literature and philosophy, and trained 
to play the flute and lyre, and to sing and dance. In Greek 
society, at least, they may well have been more interesting 
companions than the citizen women who were qualified to 
become wives; the latter were rarely educated beyond the 
barest essentials, and they were taken in marriage primarily for 
the sake of their social standing, their fortunes, and their 
potential value as housekeepers and childbearers. They must 
have been rather a dull lot, and it is scarcely surprising that 
they rarely, if ever, mingled socially with their husbands. It 
was to the noncitizen women—the hetaerae (Latin meretrices) 
—that the average Greek male resorted when he wished 
pleasant feminine company. With these girls his social even- 
ings were passed, and toward them he experienced any 
romantic feelings he may have had. In point of fact, virtually 
all ancient love literature is concerned with this relationship. 
Feelings of a romantic sort had little if anything to do with 
the stiff and formal courtship that preceded the arranged 
marriages of antiquity. Ancient society accepted the courtesan 
as inevitable, and perhaps as entirely desirable. 

As for the discovery motif, it need be remembered only that 
in antiquity birth records were not as systematically kept as 
they are today. One needs to recall, too, the rather brutal 
method of birth control practiced by the ancients: unwanted 
children were simply cast out to die. Social values being what 
they were, these unwanted children were more often female 
than male; it is not hard to imagine that the pimps might have 
sent their slaves wandering through the streets and fields 
around any Greek city looking for abandoned female babies 
whom they might bring home and educate for the trade. It is 
equally easy to imagine that the distraught mother, ordered 
by her husband to dispose of an unwanted girl-child, might 
have left with her baby trinkets of some sort—a bracelet, a 
necklace, a brooch—in the fond hope that the child might live, 
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and that the mother might, on some future day, recognize her 
through these pitiful tokens. 

As for the rape incident, we need only remember that 
ancient paganism recognized a number of orgiastic festivals, 
the chief feature of which was drunkenness and brawling; in 
some—the fertility festivals—it might well have been manda- 
tory for the young men participating in the ceremonies to have 
sexual intercourse with any women they chanced to meet 
during the period of the festivities. When such festivals were 
in progress, sensible girls stayed at home; if one of them was 
foolish enough to go out in the street, she had no cause for 
surprise if she became the object of unwanted attentions. 
Greek society did not forgive her for having an illegitimate 
child, even though it had been conceived in the name of some 
religious ceremony; the young man's action, however, was 
dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders and with the ancient 
equivalent for "boys will be boys." 'These circumstances, 
therefore, though dramatic conventions to some degree, had 
realistic roots and should serve to remind us that the typical 
plots of the New Comedy were neither as contrived nor as un- 
realistic as they may appear to be. 

All Terence’s plays end, as we have seen, with hero and 
heroine very properly getting married; this note of moral 
rectitude is quite characteristic of Terence, who in his gentle 
way tends to be something of a critic of ancient society. Apart 
from providing a morally proper ending to his plays, he 
creates characters all of whom- particularly the slaves and the 
women—show evidence of social protest. Whoever the formal 
protagonist in any of the plays may be, the real hero in every 
instance is a slave. It is the slave who turns out to be not only 
intelligent but honest, loyal, warmhearted, generous—in short, 
to have the full stature of a man. Often he contrasts strongly 
with the formal hero, who is likely to be weak-kneed, spineless, 
and, if not unintelligent, certainly unimaginative. All 
Terence’s courtesans, too, are good women. Even when they 
are frankly businesswomen, engaging in the trade for the 
money they hope to make from it, they emerge as honest and 
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sensible, and at their best they are kind, generous, and 
affectionate. Again by contrast, the respectable women either 
remain entirely off-stage or, if present, say little or nothing, 
never revealing themselves as anything but quite ordinary and 
unexciting. These contrasts can hardly be accidental, especially 
when we recall that Terence himself had been a slave and 
knew what was meant by that condition; his manly slaves and 
womanly courtesans are Terence’s protests against a society 
that was entirely too inclined to be callous to the human 
pretensions of slaves and other noncitizens. 

Second only to Terence’s penchant for social reform is his 
interest in personal, or what we would call psychological, 
problems, particularly those that are involved in the father-son 
relationship. In every one of the six plays this relationship is 
subjected to some degree of study. In The Woman of Andros, 
we see Pamphilus tormented by conflicting loyalties toward his 
father, whose patience and good will Pamphilus deeply ap- 
preciates; toward Glycerium, to whom he feels bound by a 
deep mutual affection; and toward the dead Chrysis, Gly- 
cerium's friend and protector. Pamphilus had made a solemn 
promise to Chrysis to protect Glycerium from all harm. Simo, 
on his side, is equally attached to his son, and the play studies 
the strain that is placed upon this father-son relationship by 
misunderstanding, misinformation, and  willfulness. The 
moral, if the play has one, seems to be that father and son 
should not permit loyalty and affection to degenerate into 
hypersensitivity, should always be honest each with the other, 
and should make certain that they have been correctly in- 
formed before passing judgment. The Brothers tussles with 
the ancient problem of the best way to. bring up a son, 
whether by love, patience, and good will, or by strict rule and 
discipline. In the end the play reaches no specific conclusion. 
The gentle and generous Micio is made to look a fool, while 
Demea, the stern disciplinarian, is revealed as a heartless 
hypocrite; and neither of the two sons comes out very well. 
Ctesipho remains a sorry scapegrace, bettered neither by the 
discipline of Demea nor by the good humor of Micio; and 
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Aeschinus, who seems about to prove Micio's philosophy right 
by turning into a gentleman like his adoptive father, turns 
instead at the very end of the play to join forces with Demea 
in discomfiting Micio. For centuries scholars have wondered 
what Terence meant to be the lesson of this play; perhaps the 
lesson is that there is no sure way. In The Mother-in-Law we 
sec a rather spoiled young man brushing his father aside as of 
little consequence but showing deep devotion to his mother— 
perhaps too deep, since at one point he prefers her to his 
wife. The Self-Tormentor deals with the agonies of a father 
who is overcome with guilt at what he mistakenly imagines 
to have been his cruelty toward his son. When the son returns, 
however, he seems none the worse for his experience and cer- 
tainly wastes little time in appreciation for the sacrifices his 
father has made in his behalf. The play is in fact very uneven. 
Beginning with a most provocative investigation into the 
guilt feelings to which a father may fall prey, it trails off into 
the standard boy-girl plot, undistinguished save for a rather 
cleverly contrived ending in which the two fathers in the 
play exchange roles. In Phormio and The Eunuch, the father- 
son relationship is treated in a rather conventional way; in 
fact, in The Eunuch, the father plays a very slight part. In 
Phormio, the relationship is given an interesting turn when 
the old man’s wife reminds him that his own bigamous be- 
havior has left him in a poor position to censure his son for 
keeping a mistress. 

Whatever else may be said about Terence’s plays, in form 
they are nearly perfect. Exits and entrances are properly 
motivated; plots are brought in reasonable fashion to a 
logical conclusion; every scene is functional, every speech con- 
tributes to the progress of the story. No lines are wasted on 
gratuitous jokes. The characters are carefully portrayed and 
logically developed. There is little boisterous humor and vir- 
tually no violence. No situations that would have been re- 
garded as immoral by the ancients are portrayed; there are no 
off-color jokes and relatively few references to sex. Essentially 
the plays are quiet, polished, and restrained in action and in 
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tone; they probably make better reading than they did acting, 
and therefore, it would not be surprising if Terence sometimes 
had trouble holding his audience's attention. Comparisons 
between Plautus and Terence are almost inevitable. At the 
risk of oversimplification, I should say that Plautus was the 
master comedian to whom the theater was everything, whereas 
Terence was the master craftsman whose primary concern was 
to make his plays as nearly perfect as he could. Perhaps this 
devotion to formal perfection made ‘Terence, rather than 
Plautus, the great teacher of succeeding generations of play- 
wrights. For all their rich borrowings from Plautus, Terence's 
plays are, in the end, the ones from which Moliére, Goldoni, 
and other figures of the later European stage learned. And we 
must not forget that in the ninth century, when Hrosvitha, 
Abbess of Gandersheim, wished to construct edifying plays 
for the sisters to peruse and to act, it was to Terence, not to 
Plautus, that she turned for her model. 

The translations in this volume are revisions, some very 
extensive, some quite slight, of earlier versions of these plays 
published in the Library of Liberal Arts. At all stages, how- 
ever, my aim has been the same: to produce English versions 
of Terence's plays that preserve their charm, their natural 
and easy language, and at least in some degree their stylistic 
grace. As I imagine Terence himself must have done in 
adapting his Greek models, I have tried to translate ideas, 
situations, and circumstances rather than words: “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 

The texts used were those of S. G. Ashmore, The Comedies 
of Terence (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1908), and the 
Oxford Classical Text edition of Kauer and Lindsay. 


FRANK O. COPLEY 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
November 1966 
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‘TERENCE 


THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 
(Andria) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Andria (“The Woman of Andros") has always been 
considered the earliest of Terence’s plays. It was first produced 
in 166 B.c., when its author was still in his twenties. It was 
adapted from a play of the same name by Menander, with the 
addition of some scenes from his Perinthia. It is not Terence’s 
most polished play, and in some ways—for example, by the 
introduction of the rather fatuous subplot revolving around 
Charinus—it shows signs of inexperience, but in psychological 
and sociological interest it is one of his best. 

Based on a variant of the old “recognition” device, whereby 
the heroine, thought to be a slave and a foreigner, is discovered 
in the nick of time to be free and a citizen, the Andria is a 
study in the conflicting loyalties of son toward father, husband 
toward wife, and slave toward master. Pamphilus loves both 
his father and his wife; he cannot find a way in which to be 
loyal to both. Davus is devoted both to his young master and 
to his old; he cannot help the one without betraying the other. 
Simo loves his son and is deeply hurt by what he thinks to be 
a flouting of his authority and of his affection as well. He 
thinks that Pamphilus—and herein resides the sociological 
problem—has violated Athenian law and social custom by 
claiming to have married a foreign girl of unknown social 
status: Simo could have tolerated her as a mistress, if only a 
degree of discretion were preserved; a wife he cannot abide. 
In the most roundabout manner, he attempts to break up the 
marriage without exceeding a father’s rights and without un- 
duly hurting his son. Over all the story, its complications and 
its resolution, hangs the shadowy figure of Chrysis, the “Woman 
of Andros" herself, who never appears on the stage—she has 
died before the story opens—but whose kindness, generosity, 
and understanding are the element that gives life to the play. 

The scene, as always in Terence, is laid on a street in 
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Athens; the setting shows the fronts of two houses with doors 
opening on the street. Front and center of the stage is an altar, 
a relic of the days when the drama was primarily a religious 
institution. (In this play, Terence cleverly incorporates it into 
the plot.) The Prologue is not concerned with the play itself 
but is Terence’s reply to critics who have attacked him for 
inserting scenes from one play into another. 


CHARACTERS 


Simo, an elderly gentleman 

Sosta, his freedman 

Davus, his slave 

Mysis, a serving maid 

PAMPHILUS, a young man, SrMo's son 
CHARINUS, a young man, friend of PAMPHILUS 
Byrria, slave of CHARINUS 

LESB1A, a midwife 

GLYCERIUM, a young girl 

CHREMES, an elderly gentleman, friend of Simo 
CRITO, an elderly gentleman, friend of CunEMES 
Dromo, slave to Simo, and his whip handler. 


THE SCENE: A street in Athens. Upstage, the fronts of two 
houses, with double doors opening onto the street. Center, 
upstage, an altar covered with wreaths and foliage. 


THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 


PROLOGUE 


When our author first turned his attention to writing, he 
assumed that the only task assigned to him was to turn out 
plays the public would enjoy. In point of fact, he has dis- 
covered that things are quite different; he is wasting his time 
writing prologues, not to outline a plot, but to reply to the 
strictures of our ill-tempered Dean of Playwrights. 

Consider, if you please, what the critics see fit to call a mis- 
demeanor. Menander wrote two plays, The Woman of Andros 
and The Woman of Perinthos. Anyone who knows either of 
them knows them both, for their plots are very nearly identi- 
cal. They differ only in dialogue and in manner of treatment. 
Our author freely admits that he appropriated and transferred 
certain suitable passages from The Woman of Perinthos to his 
version of The Woman of Andros. And now his critics are 
castigating him for having done this; they argue that it is im- 
proper to insert scenes from one play into another. 

But is their fine critical acumen merely convicting them 
of a lack of acumen? When they cavil at our author, they are 
also caviling at Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius, for it is they 
who set the precedent our author is following. He would much 
rather base his work on slipshod writing like theirs than on 
the foggy pedantry of his critics. I earnestly suggest, then, that 
they cease and desist, and give us no more of their strictures; 
otherwise, they may be brought face to face with some errors 
of their own. 

We beg your good will and your courteous attention. Judge 
our case! Decide whether there is any hope for the future! 
Determine whether, when our author again takes to the writ- 
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ing of plays, they will be suitable for your viewing, or should 
rather be hissed off the stage. 


Acr ONE 


ScENE I 


(Enter Simo, with several slaves carrying baskets of food, 
followed by Sosia, dressed as a chef, from stage left.) 

Simo: All right, boys; take those things in; run along! Sosia, 
come here a minute; I have a few things I want to say to you. 

Sosia: Oh, I know what you want; you want me to prepare 
a really fine dinner, don’t you? 

Simo: No, it’s something else. 

Sosia: Well, with what I know, what else could I do for 
you? 

Simo: It isn't what you know that I need for the plans I 
have in mind. No, what I need are two things I've always 
known I could count on from you: Loyalty and discretion. 

SosiA: This sounds interesting! What is it you want? 

Simo: You were a slave in my house for a long time. Well, 
ever since the day I bought you, when you were a little boy, 
you always had fair and kind treatment from me. You know 
that's so, I'm sure. I gave you freedom instead of keeping you 
as a slave, because even though you were a slave, you always 
behaved like a gentleman. I paid you the highest reward that 
I had in my power. 

Sosia: I haven't forgotten it. 

Simo: I don't regret what I did. 

Sosia: Simo, I'm glad, if I've ever done anything to please 
you or can do anything now, and it makes me happy that you 
haven't been disappointed in me. But now I'm worried; your 
reminding me of what you've done sounds like a reprimand. 
Do you think I've forgotten your kindness? Why don't you 
just tell me right out what you want me to do. 
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Smo: I shall. Now, the first thing I have to say is this: You 
think there’s going to be a wedding, don’t you? Well, there 
isn't. 

Sosia: What's the idea, then? Why the show? 

Simo: You're going to hear the whole story, right from the 
beginning. That way you'll find out how my son has been be- 
having, and what I plan to do about it, and what I'd like you 
to do. Ever since he got out of his teens, Sosia, and began to 
manage his own affairs—for before that time how could you 
really get to know him or find out what was going on inside 
his head? He was too young; he would have been afraid to 
say what he really thought; in fact, his tutor would have seen 
that he didn't. 

Sosia: Yes, that’s so. 

Simo: What almost all young fellows do—get interested in 
some sport like horse racing or hunting, or in studying philoso- 
phy—he wasn't especially attracted by any of these things, and 
still he liked them all in a moderate way. I was glad. 

SosiA: Yes, and you should have been. I think that by far 
the best principle in life is: Nothing too much. 

SrMo: Well, that's how he behaved; he had no trouble get- 
ting along with everybody. Whatever company he was in, he 
did what they wanted to do. He went along with the crowd. 
He was always a good sport, never put his own interests ahead 
of theirs—the easiest way, you know, to make people think you 
are a good fellow and not talk behind your back, and to 
win friends. 

Sosia: He was wise, for nowadays it's complaisance that 
wins friends; honesty makes enemies. 

Simo: Meanwhile, about three years ago a woman from 
Andros moved into this neighborhood. She had no money; her 
relatives wouldn't take care of her, so she had to leave home. 
She was unusually good-looking; in the bloom of youth, too. 

Sosia: Oh—I'm afraid the woman from Andros means some 
kind of trouble! 

Smo: At first she led an honorable life: She was thrifty; she 
worked hard; she tried to make a living as a weaver. But pretty 
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soon someone found her attractive and came to her with the 
usual promise of money. First there was one, and then another. 
Well, you know how we all are; we find pleasure much more 
attractive than hard work. She accepted their offers, and pres- 
ently she took up the trade. It so happened that the young 
men who were her lovers at that time took my son there to 
keep them company—yes, my son. Right away I said to myself, 
"He's caught for sure; he's been hit." In the morning I used to 
watch for their slave boys as they came and went, and I'd ask 
them, "Say, boy, tell me, please: Who was with Chrysis yester- 
day?" For that was the Andrian's name. 

Sosta: I see. 

Simo: "Phaedria," or “Clinia,” they'd say, or "Niceratus," 
for at that time those three were the most regular of her 
lovers. "Well, what about Pamphilus?" "Pamphilus? Oh, he 
just payed for his share of the party and had dinner with 
them." That relieved my mind a lot. Again on another day I'd 
ask the same questions; I always found that Pamphilus hadn't 
been in any way involved. Really, I felt that he had passed 
the test and was setting a fine example of good behavior, for 
when a man is brought up against that kind of people and his 
principles still aren't shaken, you may be sure that he can be 
trusted to run his own life. This pleased me very much, and on 
top of that, everybody began to congratulate me and tell me 
how lucky I was to have a son with a character like that. Well, 
why make the story any longer? When my friend Chremes 
heard what people were saying, he came to me himself and 
offered his only daughter, with a fine dowry, as a wife for my 
son. We reached an agreement; I made the engagement. 'To- 
day was set for the wedding. 

Sosia: What's holding it up, then? 

Smo: You'll find out. Just a few days or so after our agree- 
ment was made, Chrysis, our neighbor here, died. 

Sosia: Fine! Fine! That’s good news! I was worried about 
Chrysis. 

Smo: At that time, of course, my son was over there a 
good deal with those friends of his who had been Chrysis' 
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lovers. He was helping them with the funeral arrangements. 
Sometimes he seemed upset. Once or twice he even burst into 
tears. That pleased me then. I kept thinking, “He didn’t know 
her so very well, and yet he’s taking her death as if she’d been 
very close to him. What if he had actually been in love with 
her? How will he act in my own case—his own father?” It 
seemed to me that his behavior was the sign of a tender heart 
and an indication of an affectionate disposition. But there’s no 
need to say any more; I myself, for his sake, went to the fu- 
neral, too, for I still didn’t suspect that anything was wrong. 

Sosia: Hm! What do you mean? 

Smo: You'll see. They carried out the body and the proces- 
sion moved off. Meanwhile, among the women who were with 
us, I happened to catch sight of one girl whose appearance 
was... 

Sosia: Pretty good, perhaps? 

Simo: Yes, and whose face, Sosia, was so refined, so lovely ... 
nothing could be more so. It seemed to me then that she was 
much more unhappy than the others, and besides, her appear- 
ance was more dignified and well-bred than theirs. So I went 
up to the attendants and asked who she was. They said she was 
Chrysis’ sister. Right away it struck me—hard. Aha! That’s 
what it was! That’s where his tears came from; that’s why he 
was so sympathetic! 

Sosta: Oh, my! I don’t like the sound of that! 

Simo: All this time the funeral procession was moving on, 
and we with it. We came to the graveyard. They put the body 
on the pyre. The weeping began. While this was going on, that 
sister I mentioned went up to the fire rather closer than was 
wise—in fact, it was quite dangerous. Pamphilus was horrified, 
and right there he let out the secret of the love he had kept so 
wel! disguised and concealed. He ran up to her and seized 
her around the waist. “My dear Glycerium!” he said. “What 
are you doing? Do you want to kill yourself?” Then you could 
easily have seen that their love affair was of long standing; 
she threw herself back into his arms, tears streaming down her 
face, just as an old, old friend would do. 
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Sosia: What's that you say? 

Simo: When I left there, I was angry and very much dis- 
turbed, and still I hadn't any good reason for taking him to 
task. He would have said, "What did I do? What was the mat- 
ter with that? What was wrong, Father? That girl wanted to 
throw herself into the fire; I stopped her and saved her." A 
perfectly good story! 

Sosia: You're quite right, for if you'd take a man to task 
for saving a life, what would you do to one who did some 
damage or hurt somebody? 

SiMo: The next day Chremes came to me bellowing that 
this was a terrible thing; that he'd discovered that Pamphilus 
was treating this foreign woman as his wife. I maintained that 
it wasn't so. He insisted that it was. When I finally left him, it 
was with the understanding that the offer of his daughter was 
withdrawn. 

Sosia: Didn't you then . . ? 

SiMo: No, even this wasn’t a good enough reason for calling 
him to account. 

Sosia: Why? I don't understand. 

Simo: “You yourself have set the limit on this sort of thing, 
father. The time will soon come when I'll have to arrange my 
life to suit somebody else. Just let me live my own way for 
a little while now." 

Sosia: Well, then, what grounds have you left? 

Simo: If because of his love affair he refuses'to get married— 
that will be the first wrong he's done for which I can punish 
him. And now this is my plan: Through a pretended wedding 
Ill create a genuine excuse for taking the boy to task, if he 
refuses to go through with it. At the same time, if that villain 
Davus has any schemes, I'll let him get them off now when 
his tricks will do no harm. For I think he'll do everything, 
might and main, with all he's got, more, of course, to cause 
me trouble than to help out my son. 

Sosia: Why so? 

Smo: You can ask that? Evil heart, evil intent. And if I 
find out that he... but why talk about it? If it turns out the 
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way I want, I mean if Pamphilus doesn't put up any oppo- 
sition, there remains Chremes. I'll have to clear Pamphilus to 
him. And I think we can come to terms. Now it's your job to 
make this wedding look good and real, scare Davus out of his 
wits, keep an eye on my son and see what he's up to and what 
plans he may make with Davus. 

Sos1a: Good. I'll take care of it. 

Simo: Let's go in now. You go ahead; I'll be right with you. 

(Exit Sost into Simo’s house. Simo walks about at a little 
distance from the door.) 


Scene II 


(Enter Davus from S1Mo's house.) 


Simo (to himself): No doubt of it-my son doesn't want to 
get married, to judge from the fright I saw Davus was in a 
little while ago when he heard that there was going to be a 
wedding. But here he comes himself. 

Davus (to himself): Y wondered if we'd get away with it 
like that, and I was afraid where master's everlasting good 
humor would end up. When he heard that his son's wedding 
was off, he didn't say a word to any of us and wasn't a bit 
annoyed. 

Simo (aside): But now he will say something, and it will 
mean more than a little trouble for you, I think. 

Davus (to himself): This is what he wanted: We weren’t to 
know what was going on; we were to be misled by a false 
sense of security, full of confidence and not a worry in the 
world. Then we were to be caught off guard so that we 
wouldn’t have time to think up anything that might stop the 
wedding. Smart! 

Simo (aside): That rascal! What's he saying? 

Davus (catches sight of Simo): It's master, and I didn't see 
him! 

Simo: Davus! 

Davus: Yes, what is it? 

Simo: All right, come here to me. 
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Davus (aside): Oh-oh! What's this? 

Simo: What have you got to say? 

Davus: About what? 

Simo: "About what?" you say? I hear it said that my son is 
having a love affair. 

Davus: Oh, yes! People here are really concerned about that! 
(He starts to walk away.) 

S1MOo: Are you listening to what I'm saying, or not? 

Davus: Yes, I'm listening. 

Simo: Well, for me to probe into that now is something that 
a right-minded father doesn't do; what he's done up to now 
is none of my business. As long as it was the proper time for 
that sort of thing, I let him do as he pleased. Beginning with 
today, though, he'll have to lead a different kind of life and 
behave quite differently. And so I insist—or if you think it 
appropriate, I humbly beg you, Davus, to see that he comes 
back to the straight and narrow now. Why do I say that? 
Young men who are having love affairs are always upset when 
they have to get married. 

Davus: So people say. 

Simo: On top of that, if he's got a tutor whose morals are 
questionable, he often ends up by taking a direction that 
makes a bad situation worse. 

Davus: I'm sure I don't know what you mean. 

SIMO: You don't? Nonsense! 

Davus: No, I don't. I'm Davus, not Oedipus. 

Simo: I take it, then, you want me to put the rest of it 
plainly? 

Davus: Yes, of course. 

Smo (shaking his fist at him): If I catch you today trying 
any tricks to keep this wedding from taking place, or trying 
to show us how smart you are in situations like this, I’ll have 
you lashed and put in the mill, Davus, until it kills you, on 
these terms and with this warning, that if I ever take you 
out of there, I'll push the grindstone myself, in your place. 
Now, did you understand this? Or wasn’t even that clear 
enough? 
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Davus: Oh, no; I got that all right. You explained the facts 
so clearly—didn't beat around the bush at all. 

Smo: I could stand your making a fool of me in any other 
matter better than I could in this. 

Davus: Oh, don’t say such things, please. 

Simo: Making fun of me, are you? You're not fooling me. 
But I’m telling you now: Don’t do anything rash, and don’t 
you say I didn’t warn you. Watch your step! (Exit Simo into 
his house.) 


ScENE III 


Davus: Well, well, Davus, this is no place to be slow or 
stupid, if I understood just now how Simo feels about the 
wedding. If we don’t lay our plans pretty cleverly, it will 
mean the end of me or my master. And I’m not sure which to 
do, help Pamphilus or obey Simo. If I desert Pamphilus, I’m 
afraid for his life; but if I help him, I’m afraid of what Simo 
threatens to do, and it’s not easy to fool him. First of all, he 
has already found out about this love affair. He’s furious, and 
he's keeping an eye on me so that I won't pull any tricks 
over the wedding. If he catches me, it's the end for me. Or 
if he just feels like it, he'll find an excuse, rightly or wrongly, 
for throwing me headfirst into the mill. As if this weren't 
enough trouble, I've got another worry; this Andrian woman, 
whether she's his wife or his mistress—Pamphilus has gotten 
her pregnant. And it's really worth while to hear the nerve 
of them (for they're talking like people who've lost their 
heads, not their hearts); whatever the child may be, they've 
decided to recognize it as theirs. And they're dreaming up 
some tall tale now between themselves, that she's an Attic 
citizen: "Once upon a time there was an old man, a trader. 
He suffered shipwreck on the island of Andros; he died there." 
Thereupon, they say, this girl was thrown up on the beach, 
and Chrysis’ father took her in, poor little orphan! What a 
yarn! It doesn't ring true to me, but they like the story. But 
Mysis is coming out of the Andrian's house. I'll go on down- 
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town and find Pamphilus, so that his father won't catch him 
unprepared about this. (Exit, stage left.) 


ScENE IV 


(Enter Mysis, from Curysis’ house. She turns and talks back 
through the door.) 

Mysis: I heard you the first time, Archylis. You told me to 
bring Lesbia here. (T'urns to the audience) Goodness! She's a 
careless old drunkard! She's nobody to trust a woman to in 
her first labor. (Back through the door) Should I really bring 
her, now? (T'o audience) Just see how little sense of fitness that 
awful old woman has—just because they're always getting 
drunk together! O gods, please let her have her baby easily, 
and let Lesbia make her mistakes somewhere else! (Enter 
PAMPHILUS, stage left, running.) But I see Pamphilus; why in 
the world is he so frightened? I'm afraid for what it may be. 
Ill wait and make sure that this doesn't mean bad news. 


ScENE V 


PaMPHiLUs (to himself) Is this a kind thing to do or to 
think of? Is this the way a father ought to act? 

Mysis (to herself): What does he mean? 

PAMPHILUS (to himself): By heaven! If this isn't an insult, 
what is? "He had decided that I was to be married today!" 
Oughtn't I to have known about it before this? Oughtn't he 
to have told me sooner? 

Mysis (to herself): Oh, dear me, what do I hear? 

PAMPHILUS: I can't believe it! Chremes had said he wouldn't 
give me his daughter as my wife; did he change his mind? He 
could see I hadn't changed! Why is he so stubborn? Why is 
he trying to drag me away from my Glycerium? If that hap- 
pens, IIl die, absolutely. To think that any man should be so 
unlucky in love or so ill-starred as I! In the name of all that's 
holy! Isn't there any way that I can escape being Chremes' 
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son-in-law? In how many different ways have I been insulted 
and snubbed! "Everything is all arranged." Hah! They cancel 
it. Now they want me back. Why? Unless—and this is what I 
suspect-they've been bringing up some kind of monstrous 
creature, and because they can't push her off onto anybody 
else, they come to mel 

Mysis (to herself); Oh, dear! What he's saying scares me 
out of my wits! 

PAMPHILUS (to himself): For what am I to say about father? 
To think that he'd be so offhand about such an important 
matter! Just now he passed me downtown, and as he walked 
by, he said, "You're to be married today, Pamphilus. Get 
ready. Go on home." Sounded to me as if he'd said, “Run 
along quickly, and hang yourself!" I was thunderstruck! Do 
you think I could say one single word? Or find any excuse, 
even a foolish one, a dishonest one, a weak one? I was struck 
dumb! But if I'd considered ahead of time, "Now what would 
I do if somebody should put the question to me?"—I'd be 
doing something to keep from doing this. But what's the best 
move for me to make now? So many concerns trip me up and 
drag my mind this way and that: My love, my sympathy for 
her, my worry about the wedding, and besides that my respect 
for father, who has been so understanding up until now, and 
let me do just as I pleased. Should I go against his wishes? 
What a fix I'm in! I don't know what to do! 

Mysis (to herself): Oh, dear me, I’m afraid of where that “I 
don't know" may end! But now it's very important that he 
talk to her or that I talk to him about her. While he's in 
doubt, a little push will send him one way or the other. 

PAMPHILUS: Who's that talking here? Oh, Mysis, hello. 

Mysis: Oh, hello, Pamphilus. 

PAMPHILUS: How is she? 

Mysis: That's a foolish question! She's in great pain, and 
she's worried, poor girl, because today is the day that was 
originally set for the wedding. Besides that, she's afraid that 
you may desert her, 
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PAMPHILUs: What? Could I even think of such a thing? 
Would I let her be deceived, poor thing, because of me, after 
she has entrusted her heart and her whole life to me, when 
I've held her dearer than anybody else, just like a wife? She's 
been brought up and educated so well; she's so fine; would I 
let a person like that be forced to change because she had 
nothing to live on? I won't do it. 

Mysis: I shouldn't be worried if it were up to you alone, 
but only whether you could resist compulsion. 

PAMPHILUs: Do you think I'm such a coward, or so ungrate- 
ful, besides, or so heartless or barbaric, that our having lived 
together, and my love for her, and my conscience wouldn't 
urge me—yes, force me—to keep my word? 

Mysis: All I know is this: She deserves not to be forgotten. 

PAMPHiLUs: Forgotten? Oh, Mysis, Mysis! Even now those 
words are written on my heart—what Chrysis said about Gly- 
cerium. She was at the point of death when she called me to 
her. I came in; you all went out. There we were, all alone. She 
began, "Dear Pamphilus, you see how young and pretty she is, 
and you know very well just how useful those qualities will be 
to her for protecting her honor and her property. Therefore, 
by your right hand and the god that guards you, by your 
honor, and by her unprotected state, I beseech you not to put 
her away from you nor desert her. If it is true that I have al- 
ways loved you like a brother, and that she has always thought 
more of you than of anyone else, and that she has always tried 
to please you in everything, I make you her husband, her 
friend, her guardian—yes, her father. I leave all this property 
of mine to you and give it into your trust." She made her my 
lawful wife. Then, at that very moment, death seized her. I 
took Glycerium; I took her, and I'll keep her. 

Mysis: I certainly hope so. 

PAMPHILUs: But why are you leaving her? 

Mysis: I'm going for the midwife. 

PAMPHILUs: Hurry up. And do you hear? Not one word 
about the wedding, for fear that on top of her suffering this... 

Mvsis: I understand. (Exit.) 
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Acr Two 


ScENE I 


(Enter CHARINUs and DYRRIA.) 

CHARINUS; What's that you say, Byrria? She's to be married 
to Pamphilus today? 

Byrria: 'That's right. 

CHARINUS; How do you know? 

Byrria: Downtown just now I heard it from Davus. 

CHarinus: Oh! That's awful! My heart's been so strung up 
between hope and fear that now, with hope taken away, it's 
weary, worn out, worried, and lifeless. 

Byrria: Oh, come now, Charinus, since you can't have what 
you want, want what you can have. 

CHARINUS: I don't want anything but Philumena. 

Byrria: How much better to put your energy into getting 
over your love for her, instead of coming back again and 
again to the thing that stirs you up and does you no good. 

CHARINUS: When we're well, it's easy to give advice to the 
sick. If you were in my place you'd feel differently. 

BvRRIA: All right, all right. Suit yourself. (Enter PAMPHILUS.) 

CHARINUS: But I see Pamphilus. I swear I'll try everything 
before I give up. 

BvRRIA (aside); What is he going to do? 

CHARINUS: I'll beg him; I'll get on my knees to him; I'll tell 
him how much I love her. I think I'll persuade him at least 
to postpone the wedding for a few days. Meanwhile, some- 
thing will happen, I hope. 

Byrria (aside): That "something" is nothing. 

CHARINUS: Byrria, what do you think? Shall I go to him? 

Byrria: Why not? If you don't get anything out of him, at 
least you'll let him know that you're planning to be his wife's 
lover, if he marries her. 
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CHARINUS: Go to the devil with that sort of talk, confound 
you! 

PAMPHILUS: Oh, there's Charinus. Hello. 

Cuarinus: Hello, Pamphilus. I'm coming to you to ask for 
hope, salvation, help, and advice. 

PAMPHILUs: Well! Why, I haven't the wits to give you ad- 
vice nor the power to help you. But what in the world is the 
matter with you? 

CHARINUS: You're getting married today? 

PAMPHILUs: So they tell me. 

CHARINUS: Pamphilus, if you do that, this is the last time 
you'll see me. 

PAMPHILUS: Why so? 

CHARINUS: Oh, my! I'm afraid to tell him. You tell him, 
Byrria, please. 

Byrria: I'll tell him. 

PAMPHILUS: What is it? 

ByrriA: He's in love with you fiancée. 

PAMPHILUs: Hah! Well, his feelings aren't the same as mine, 
then. I say, tell me: You haven't had anything—more to do 
with her, have you Charinus? 

CHARINUS: Oh, Pamphilus! Nothing at alll 

PAMPHILUs: How I wish you had! 

Carinus: Now in the name of our friendship and affection, 
I beg you, first of all, not to marry her. 

PAMPHILUs: I'l do my best! 

CHARINUs: But if you can't help it, or if your heart is set on 
this marriage... 

PAMPHILUs: My heart set on it? 

CHARINUS: . . . at least postpone it for a few days, until I can 
go away somewhere so that I won't see it. 

PAMPHILUus: Listen, please! Charinus, I don't think a gentle- 
man should ever take credit for something when he doesn't 
deserve it. I'm more anxious to get out of the marriage than 
you are to get into it. 

CHARINUs: You've saved my life! 
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PAMPHILUs: Now if you can do anything, either you or 
Byrria, here, do it; think up something, invent something, 
arrange for her to marry you. I'll try to keep her from marry- 
ing me. (Enter Davus.) 

CHARINUs: That satisfies me. 

PAMPHILUS: Here's Davus, just when I want him. I rely on 
his advice. 

CHARINUS (to BYRRIA) But you—you never give me any 
advice, unless it's something I don't want to hear. Get out of 
here, will you? 

Byrria: Yes! Gladly! (Exit BYRRIA.) 


ScENE II 


Davus (to himself): Great gods! What good news have I 
heard? But where will I find Pamphilus, so that I can clear 
away his worries and fill his heart with joy? 

CnaniNUSs: He's happy about something. 

PAMPHILUS: It doesn't mean anything. He hasn't heard the 
bad news yet. 

Davus (to himself): For I can imagine that now, if he's 
heard that's he's about to be married . . . 

CnuaRiNUs; Do you hear him? 

Davus (to himself): . . . he's looking all over the city for 
me, half out of his wits. But where shall I look for him? 
Where shall I go first? 

CHARINUSs: Aren't you going to speak to him? 

Davus (to himself): I've got it! 

PAMPHILUs: Davus, come here! Stop! 

Davus: Who's that . . .?.Oh, Pamphilus, you're the very 
man, I'm looking for. Charinus, too? Fine! Both of you here! 
Splerdid! I want you both. 

PAMPHILUS: Davus, it's all over with me. 

Davus: No, no! Just listen to this! 

CnARINUs: I’m done for. 

Davus (to CHarinus): I know what you're afraid of. 
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PaAMPHILUs: For my part, I don't think I'll survive it. 

Davus (to PAMPHILUS): Yes, I know what's bothering you, 
toc. 

PaMPHiLUs: My marriage. .. . 

Davus: Even if I know all that? 

PAMPHILUS: It's today. 

Davus: Are you going to keep harping on that, even though 
I know all about it? (To CHarinus) You're afraid you won't 
get to marry her. (To PAMPHILUS) You're afraid you will. 

CHARINUS: You've got it. 

PAMPHiLUs: That’s exactly right. 

Davus: And I tell you, that "exactly right"—there's no 
danger of it! Leave it to mel 

PAMPHILUS: Please, please! I'm miserable. Free me from 
this fear as fast as you can! 

Davus: All right; I free you. Chremes isn't going to let his 
daughter marry you now. 

PAMPHiLUs: How do you know? 

Davus: I know all right. Your father just now got hold of 
me. He said he was arranging the marriage for you today— 
and a lot of other things there’s no time to tell now. Right 
away I hurried off and ran downtown to tell you this. When 
I didn’t find you, I got up onto a high place and looked all 
around—nowhere! It so happened that I saw this fellow's man, 
Byrria, there. I asked him. He said he hadn't seen you. That 
bothered me; I wondered what I should do. Meanwhile, as I 
was coming back I got suspicious just because of the way 
things looked. “Hm,” said I, "Not much food in the house; the 
master gloomy; all of a sudden a wedding! It doesn't hang 
together." 

PAMPHILUs: What's the point of that? 

Davus: So I went straight to Chremes’ house. When I got 
there, there wasn't a soul at the door. That made me happy 
right away. 

CHARINUS; Good, good! 

PAMPHILUs: Go on! 

Davus: I waited around. During that time, I didn't see any- 
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body go in or come out, no matron of honor in the house, no 
decorations, no noise. I went up to the house and peeked in. 

PAMPHILUS: Yes. That means a lot. 

Davus: Well, that doesn't seem to go with a wedding, does 
iU? 

PAMPHILUS: I don't think so, Davus. 

Davus: “Think so,” you say? You're not getting it straight. 
It's certain! On top of that, as I was leaving I met one of 
Chremes' slaves; he had some vegetables, little bits of sardines 
—about a penny's worth—for the master's dinner! 

CHARINUS: I'm a free man today, Davus, all because of your 
efforts! 

Davus: Oh, no, you're not! 

Cuarinus: Why not? After all, Chremes isn’t going to give 
Philumena to Pamphilus, is he? 

Davus: Stupid! As if you'll necessarily marry her if he 
doesn't give her to him, if you don't keep your eyes open, and 
get around, and talk to her father's friends. 

Cuarinus: That's good advice. I'll go, although I must say 
I've been deceived in that hope a good many times already. 
Good-by. (Exit CHARINUS.) 


ScENE III 


PAMPHILUS: What does Father mean, then? Why is he put- 
ting on a show? 

Davus: I'll tell you. If he should fly into a rage now just be- 
cause Chremes won't let his daughter marry you, and before 
he's found out how you feel about the marriage, he'd realize 
that he was not being fair to you, and he'd be right, too. But 
if you should refuse to marry her, at that point he'll put the 
blame on you. Then there'll be a fuss! 

PAMPHILUS: I'll put up with anything! 

Davus: He's your father, Pamphilus; it's not easy. Besides, 
this woman has no one to protect her. He'd find something 
she said, something she did—some excuse for forcing her to 
leave town. 
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PAMPHILUs: He'd force her to leave? 

Davus: Yes, and in a hurry. 

PAMPHILUS: Tell me: What am I to do, then, Davus? 

Davus: Tell him you'll marry her. 

PAMPHILUS: What? 

Davus; What’s the matter? 

PAMPHILUS: J tell him that? 

Davus: Why not? 

PAMPHILUSs: I'll never do it. 

Davus: Don't say that. 

PAMPHILUs: Don't you try to persuade me. 

Davus: Think what will happen if you do. 

PAMPHILUs: Yes. I'll be shut out from her and shut in here. 
(Points to his own house) 

Davus: No, that's not so. This is how I think it will go: 
Your father will say, "I want you to get married today"; you'll 
say, "All right." Tell me, what fault will he have to find with 
you there? That way you'll ruin all his well-laid plans, and 
with absolutely no risk. For there's no doubt about this: 
Chremes isn't going to let his daughter marry you. But don't 
let that lead you to mend your ways, or he might change his 
mind. Tell your father you're willing, so that, although he'd 
like to, he won't be able to attack you and still be fair. As for 
your thinking, "With my behavior, I needn't worry about a 
wife; nobody will offer me one"—he'll find one without a 
dowry before he'll let your reputation be ruined. But if he 
finds you're taking it in good spirit, you'll make him careless. 
He'll take his time about finding someone else. Meantime, 
we'll get a break of some kind. 

PaAMPHiLUs: Do you think so? 

Davus: Why, there's no doubt about it! 

PAMPHILUs: Watch what you're getting me into! 

Davus: Stop worrying, will you? 

PaMPHILUs: I'll tell him I'll marry her. But I must be 
careful that he doesn't find out I'm the father of Glycerium's 
child, for I've promised to recognize it as my own. 

Davus: A risky thing to do! 
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PAMPHILUS: She asked me to give her my word to that, so 
that she'd know she wouldn't be deserted. (Enter SiMo.) 

Davus: It'll be taken care of. But here comes your father. 
Don't let him see you're upset. 


ScENE IV 


Simo (to himself): Yl] go and see what they're doing or what 
plans they're making. 

Davus (aside to PAMPHILUS): He hasn't a doubt that you'll 
say you won't marry her. He's coming here with his speech all 
learned—he's been off in a corner by himself somewhere. He 
thinks he has found something to say that will put you off, 
so keep your wits about you. 

PAMPHILUS (aside to Davus): If I just can, Davus! 

Davus (aside to PAMPHILUS): I'm telling you; you can be 
sure of this, Pamphilus: your father won't have one word to 
say to you now, if you tell him you'll marry Philumena. 


ScENE V 


(Enter BYRRIA.) 

Byrria (to himself): Master told me to drop everything to- 
day and keep an eye on Pamphilus, so that I'd know what he 
was doing about the wedding. That’s the reason I'm following 
him now. Aha! There he is with Davus. I'll watch this. (He 
steps into the alleyway.) 

Simo (to himself): Y see they're both here. 

Davus (to PAMPHILUS): There! Hold it, now! 

SiMo: Pamphilus! 

Davus (aside to PAMPHILUS): Look around as if you hadn't 
seen him. 

PAMPHILUs: Oh! Father! 

Davus (aside to PAMPHILUS): Finel 

Simo: I want you to get married today, as I told you. 

Byrria (aside) Now I'm afraid for our side. What's he 
going to answer? 
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PaMPHiLUs: Ill never oppose you, father, either in that 
matter or in any other. 

Byrria (aside): Well! 

Davus (aside): That shut him up! 

Byrria (aside): What did he say? 

Simo: You're behaving as you should when you do what I 
ask and are pleasant about it, too. 

Davus (aside to PAMPHiLus): Am I right? 

Byrria (aside): From what I hear, master’s lost a wife. 

Simo: Go on in now, so that you won't hold things up when 
we need you. 

PAMPulLuUs: I'm going. (Exit PAMPHILUS.) 

Byrria (aside): You can't trust anybody in anything! The 
old proverb that you hear quoted so often is true: "Every man's 
his own best friend." I've seen that girl; I remember that she 
was good-looking, so I feel less critical of Pamphilus if he'd 
rather sleep with his arms around her than have somebody else 
do it. I'll go tell Charinus—and get myself in bad for my bad 
news. (Exit Byrria.) 


SCENE VI 


Davus (aside): He thinks I've got some trick up my sleeve, 
and that that's why I stayed here. 

Simo: What's Davus got to say? Nothing now, either? 
Nothing at all? Well, well! 

Davus: No, not a thing. 

Stmo: And yet I was sure you would! 

Davus (aside): He's had a surprise, all right. I can see that. 
And he doesn't like it. 

Simo: Do you suppose you could tell me the truth? 

Davus: Nothing easier! 

Simo: Pamphilus isn’t finding this wedding the least bit un- 
welcome, is he, because of his relations with that foreign 
woman? 

Davus: Of course not. Not at all. Or if he is, his unhappi- 
ness will last no more than two or three days. Then it'll be 
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all over. No, really, he's thought the whole thing through and 
got it all straightened out. 

Stmo: Good for him! 

Davus: As long as it was considered proper, and his years 
allowed it, he had his love affair. He kept it quiet, too. He 
took care that it never got him talked about, which is what 
a proper man should do. Now he has to get married, so he 
has turned his attention to getting married. 

SrMo: He seemed to me to be just the tiniest bit unhappy. 

Davus: Not at all because of the marriage, but he is a little 
annoyed at you about something. 

SrMo: What in the world is it? 

Davus: It's childish. 

Smo: What is it? 

Davus: Oh, nothing. 

Simo: Will you tell me what it is? 

Davus: He says you certainly aren't wasting any money. 

SiMo: Who, me? 

Davus: Yes, you. "Why," he says, "he's scarcely spent ten 
drachmas for food. Doesn't look much as if his son were get- 
ting married! Which one,” he says, “which one of my friends 
had I best invite to the wedding banquet?" And—and it'll 
have to be said—you haven't exactly thrown money around. 
Can't say I think much of it. 

Smo: Hold your tongue! 

Davus (aside): I stirred him up! 

Simo: Ill see that that's properly taken care of. (Aside) 
What's this all about? What does this scoundrel mean? For 
if there's anything odd going on here, you can be sure he's 
the source of it. 
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Acr THREE 


SCENE I 


(Simo and Davus on the stage. Enter Mysis and LrsBiA.) 

Mysis: Yes, indeed! It's just as you say, Lesbia; you'll have a 
hard time finding a man who's faithful to a woman. 

Simo (to Davus): Is this girl from the Andrian's? 

Davus: What are you talking about? 

Simo: She is. 

Mysis: But Pamphilus, here, . . . 

Simo: What's she saying? 

Mysis: . . . has given his word... . 

Simo: Aha! 

Davus (aside): I wish he'd be struck deaf, or she'd be struck 
dumb! 

Mysis: . . . He has said that he'll acknowledge the baby. 

Simo: What's this I hear? It's all over—that is, if she's telling 
the truth. 

LrzsmiA: A goodhearted young man, from what you say. 

Mysis: Good? Excellent! But come on in with me; we 
mustn't be late. 

Lespia: All right. (Exit LrsBiA and Mysis into Curysis’ 
house.) 

Davus (aside): Here's a mess! Now what do I do? 

Simo: What is this? Is he insane? A foreign woman’s child? 
Oh! Now I understand! I almost didn’t see it. Was I stupid!! 

Davus (aside): What's this he “almost didn’t see"? 

Simo: This is the first little scene Davus is staging for me; 
they're pretending the woman's in labor, so that they can scare 
off Chremes. 

GLYCERIUM (within): Juno Lucina, help! Save me! Oh-h-h-h!! 
Oh-h-h-h!! 

SiMo: My, my! So prompt! Ridiculous! When she heard 
that I was at the door, she hurried things up. Your timing is 
a little off in this scene, Davus. 
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Davus: My timing? 

Simo: Your actors aren't forgetting their parts, are they? 

Davus: I don't know what you're talking about. 

SıMo (to audience): If he'd caught me off guard when a real 
wedding was involved, what a fool he'd have made of me! But 
uow the risks are his; I'm safe at home. 


ScENE II 


(Enter LrsBiA, from Curysis’ house.) 


LesBia (Calling back into house): So far, Archylis, I see she 
has all the symptoms they usually have and ought to have, if 
they're going to get well. Now first, see that she gets a bath. 
After that, give her the medicine I prescribed. I'll be back in 
a little while. (To audience) By heaven, Pamphilus has a cute 
baby boy! I pray God it'll live, since Pamphilus is such a fine 
young man and was so anxious to do the right thing by this 
dear, sweet girl. (Exit.) 

SIMO (to Davus): Well, well! How could anybody who knew 
you fail to see that this was all your idea? 

Davus: What in the world do you mean? 

Simo: She didn't tell them inside what they should do for 
the woman after she'd had her baby. No! She comes out here 
first, and then shouts from the street to the people in the 
house! Oh, Davus! Is that all you think of me? Do I really 
look like such an easy mark? Did you think you could fool me 
with such an obvious trick? You might at least put a little 
thought into it, so that it would look as if you were going to 
be worried if I caught on. 

Davus (aside): Well! The master is leading himself astray, 
I'm not. 

5$1Mo: I told you, I warned you, not to do it. You paid no 
attention to me, did you? What good did it do you? Am I 
really supposed to believe, now, that she's had a baby by 
Pamphilus? 

Davus (aside): Now I see where he's making his mistake, 
and I know what to do. 
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Simo: Why don't you say something? 

Davus: Believe it? Why would you? As if somebody didn't 
tell you that this was going to happen. 

Simo: Somebody tell me? 

Davus: What? Do you mean to say that you figured out 
all by yourself that this was being staged? 

Simo: Mocking me, are you? 

Davus: Somebody told you, for how could you ever have 
suspected? 

SiMo: How? I know you, don't I? 

Davus: Sounds as if you were saying that I planned this. 

Stmo: I know you did! 

Davus: You really don’t know yet what kind of person I 
am, Simo. 

Simo: I don't? 

Davus: No! The minute I open my mouth to tell you any- 
thing, you think I'm lying to you. 

Simo: And of course, I’m wrong! 

Davus: Yes! Why—why it's gotten to the point that I don't 
dare even whisper! 

Simo: Well, I know one thing: They've had no babies here. 

Davus: Yes, that's right; they haven't. But just the same 
they'll be bringing a baby out here before long. I'm telling 
you now, sir, that's what will happen, so you'll be prepared, 
and so that you won't be saying later on that Davus had any- 
thing to do with the scheme. I want you to get that idea 
completely out of your thoughts. 

SıMo: How do you know they'll bring a baby out? 

Davus: Somebody told me, and I'm sure it's right. A lot of 
things are happening, and they all add up. It's not hard to 
guess. Once before this she said that Pamphilus had gotten 
her pregnant; it turned out not to be true. Now, the minute 
she sees that we're getting ready for a wedding, she sends a girl 
right off to bring the midwife—and a baby along with her. 
Unless they bring the baby out, so that you can see him, it 
will have no effect on the wedding. 

SrMo: What are you saying? When you saw that they were 
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planning something like that, why didn’t you go straight to 
Pamphilus and tell him? 

Davus: What makes you think I didn’t? Who dragged him 
away from the woman, if I didn’t? After all, we all know how 
madly in love with her he was. Now he wants to get married. 
Anyway, just leave that baby business to me. You go right on 
with your preparations for the wedding, and I wish you good 
luck with them. 

Sto: No, no. You go on in. Wait for me there, and see 
that what's needed is done. (Exit Davus into Stmo’s house.) 
He hasn't quite convinced me to believe all this. Still, I 
wouldn't be surprised if everything he said was true. But I 
don't really care. By far the most important thing to me is the 
fact that my son has given me his promise. Now I'll go find 
Chremes and ask him to let his daughter marry Pamphilus. If 
I can get him to agree, then why wait? Why not have the 
wedding today? For since Pamphilus has given me his promise, 
I haven't the least doubt that if he reneges I can properly put 
pressure on him. And, by heaven, just at the right time, look 
who's coming—Chremes himself! (Enter CHREMES.) 


ScENE III 


SiMo: Hello there, Chremes! 

CHREMES: Aha! You're the very man I was looking for! 

Smo: Same to you. I'm so glad you happened along! 

CHREMES: People have been coming to me and telling me 
that they'd heard from you that my daughter was marrying 
your son today. l've come to find out who's crazy—they, or 
you. 

Simo: Now hold on a minute. Just listen and you'll find out 
what I want of you and also get an answer to your question. 

CHREMES: All right. I'm listening. Tell me what you want. 

Smo: I beg you, Chremes, in the name of heaven and of our 
friendship—and it's a friendship that began when we were boys 
and has grown deeper and deeper as we grew older—and in 
the name of your only daughter and my only son—you’re the 
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only man who can save him!—help me in this affair; let them 
get married as we'd originally planned. 

CHREMES: Here, here! Don't get on your knees to me! As 
if it were right for you to win me over to a thing like that by 
getting on your knees! Do you think I'm not the same man 
that I was when I made the proposal? If getting married is for 
the good of both of them, tell my daughter the ceremony is 
about to begin. But if for either one of them there's going to 
be more harm than good from the match, then please consider 
the question from both sides: suppose you were Philumena's 
father, and I, Pamphilus’. 

Stmo: No, no, Chremes! That's just what I want to do. In 
fact, I insist on it. I wouldn't be making this proposal to you 
if the facts didn't justify it. 

CHREMES: What do you mean? 

Simo: Glycerium and Pamphilus have had a quarrel. 

CHREMES: Yes, so I hear! 

StMO: No, it's a serious one, so serious that I think the affair 
can be broken up. 

CHREMESs: Nonsense! 

SiMo: No, no; I tell you, it's really true! 

CuREMEs: Ridiculous! I'll tell you what it really means: 
“Lovers’ quarrels are but love’s sweet renewal.” 

Simo: Well, that's just what you and I, please, have got to 
prevent, while we've got the chance and while his passion for 
her is blocked off by what she's done to him. Before these wom- 
en with their villainous schemes and their rascally crocodile 
tears bring him around, all upset as he is, to feeling sorry for 
the girl, let's get him married. I feel sure that once he has felt 
the restraining influence of love and marriage with a nice girl, 
he'll easily pull himself out of the bad habits he's developed. 

CHREMZs: That’s what you think. But I don't think he can 
—and he can't go on keeping that woman, nor would I stand 
for it. 

Simo: How do you know he can't, if you don't give him a 
chance? 
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CHREMEs: Yes, but to take a chance like that in the case of 
a daughier is a serious matter. 

Simo: Well, but after all, it's not so terrible and it could 
come to nothing worse than a divorce~may the gods forbid 
it! Whereas, if my son should mend his ways, think of all the 
advantages: You'll have a steady son-in-law and your daughter 
will have a good husband. 

CHREMES: All right, all right! If you're convinced that your 
plan is sound, I wouldn't want to stand in the way of any 
good you might get from it. 

Simo: I always did think the worid of you, Chremes~and 
I was right. 

CHREMEs: M-mm- but, tell me! 

Simo: What? 

CHaEMES: How do you know Glycerium and Pamphilus are 
at outs? 

Simo: Davus himself told me. He knows all their thoughts 
and plans. He's the one who's been urging me to arrange the 
wedding as soon as possible. You don't think he'd do that, 
do you, if he weren't sure that that was what my son wanted? 
Anyway, you can hear the story from Davus himself. (Calls in 
at door) Boy! Call Davus out here. Oh! Here he comes! 


SCENE IV 


(Enter Davus.) 


Davus (to Simo): I was looking for you. 

Simo: Why? What is it? 

Davus: Where's the bride? Isn't she coming? It's getting 
along toward evening. 

Suo (to CHREMES): Hear that? (To Davus): Until just 
now I've been a little uneasy about you, Davus, for fear you'd 
do the sort of thing most slaves do—try to trick me and fool 
me, because my son was having a love affair. 

Davus: You thought that 7 would do that? 
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Simo: Yes, I did. And for that reason I’ve been keeping 
from you something I’m going to tell you now. 

Davus: What’s that? 

Smo: You'll find out—for, you know, I almost trust you 
now! 

Davus: Oh! You've finally found out what kind of man I 
am, have you? 

SiMo: There wasn't going to be a wedding at all. 

Davus: What! There wasn't? 

Simo: No. I was just pretending there was, so that I could 
put you to the test. 

Davus: You don’t say! 

Smo: That’s absolutely right! 

Davus: Well, what do you know! I never would have 
imagined such a thing! What a clever idea! 

Smo: Yes. Well, now listen to this: Just after I told you to 
go in, by good luck Chremes, here, came this way. 

Davus (aside): Oh-oh! We aren’t in for trouble, are we? 

Simo: I told him the story that you had just told me. 

Davus (aside): What am I hearing? 

Simo: I asked him for his daughter's hand and finally got 
him to agree. 

Davus (aside): Good God! 

Simo: Hm? What did you say? 

Davus: Oh, I said, "Fine, fine!" 

Simo: Now, as far as he's concerned, there's no need for any 
further delay. 

CHREMES: I'll just run along home and tell Philumena to get 
ready; then I'll let you know. (Exit CHREMES.) 

Simo: And now, Davus, since you've brought this marriage 
about all by yourself— 

Davus (aside): "All by myself" is right! 

Smo: —will you please keep working on Pamphilus to get 
him to mend his ways. 

Davus: I'll do that, all right! 

SrMo: You can now, when he's all upset. 

Davus: Just don't you worry. 
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SIMO: Well, then, where is the boy now? 

Davus: Oh, probably at home. 

Simo: I'll go in and tell him just what I've told you. (Exit 
SIMO.) 

Davus: It’s all over for me! Why don’t I just take the 
shortest way straight to the mill? There’s no use in my asking 
any favors. I’ve made a complete mess of every thing—deceived 
Simo, tossed Pamphilus right into a wedding, fixed the wed- 
ding for this very day, when Simo didn’t expect it and Pam- 
philus didn't want it. Smart boy, I am! If I'd just kept quiet, 
there wouldn't have been any trouble. Oh-oh! Here comes 
Pamphilus! I'm in for it! Oh, for a hole to crawl into! 


ScENE V 


(Enter PAMPHILUS.) 

PAMPHILUS: Where is that scoundrel who has ruined me? 

Davus (aside): Oh, my! 

PAMPHILUS: Still, I'll have to admit that I got just what I 
deserved, I was such a coward and so brainless. To think that 
I'd trust my life to a stupid slave! I was a fool, and I'm get- 
ting what I deserve—but he'll not get off scot-freel 

Davus (aside): If I can get out of this one, I'll never have 
another worry in my life! 

PAMPHILUS: I ask you, now: What shall I say to father? 
Tell him I won't marry her, when I've just promised I would? 
What kind of impudence would I need to do that? I don't 
know what to do now. 

Davus (aside): Neither do I, and I'm doing it as hard as I 
can. I'll tell him I'll think of something, so that I can put off 
the evil day. 

PAMPHILUS (sees Davus): Aha! 

Davus (aside) He saw mel 

PAMPHILUS: Well, well, my fine man, what have you got to 
say? Do you see how beautifully I'm trapped by your fancy 
schemes? 

Davus: Well, I'll get you out. 
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PAMPHILUS: You'll get me out? 

Davus: Of course, Pamphilus. 

PAMPHILUs: Yes—the way you just did. 

Davus: No, I hope I'll do better than that. 

PAMPHILUS: Hah! Am I supposed to trust you, you devil? 
Got everything tangled up and wrecked, and now you'll 
straighten it all out, won't you? Look at the man 1 relied on! 
Everything was perfectly peaceful, and you took me out of 
the middle of it and dropped me right into a wedding. Didn't 
I tell you that's what would happen? 

Davus: You did. 

PAMPHILUS: What should I do to you? 

Davus: Hang me. But just let me get my wits about me. 
Ill soon find a way out. 

PAMPHILUs: Well, I certainly wish I had time to take it out 
of your hide, as I'd like to, but at the moment I'll do well if 
I take care of myself, and I'll have to pass you up. 


Act Four 


SCENE [I 


(Enter CHARINUS, PAMPHILUs, Davus.) 

CHARINUS: Can you believe it? Did you ever hear of such a 
thing? Could any man be so heartless as to take pleasure in 
somebody else's bad luck, and to use another man's misfortune 
to profit himself? Is this possible? No, no, I tell you; this is 
the worst kind of man there is, the kind that is ashamed 
to say "No" at the moment. Then later on, when the time 
comes to fulfill their agreements, they're forced to show their 
real intentions. 'Then they're completely shameless. They say, 
“Who are you? Who are you to me? Why should I give up my 
girl to you? After all, a man's his own best friend!" But still 
if you ask, "What about your word of honor?" they aren't 
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ashamed then, when they should be; it’s only when they 
shouldn’t be that they are. But what shall I do? Shall I go 
to him and call him to account for the wrong he’s done me? 
Shall I tell him just what I think of him? “But,” you say, 
“you'll get nowhere.” Oh, yes, I will. At least I'll make him 
uncomfortable and relieve my own feelings. 

PAMPHILUs: Charinus, quite without meaning to, unless the 
gods help us somehow, I've ruined both myself and you. 

CHARINUS: Oh, that's it, is it? "Without meaning to"! Found 
an excuse at last, have you? You broke your word. 

PAMPHILUs: What do you mean, “Found an excuse at last"? 

CHARINUS: Do you expect to fool me with fine speeches even 
now? 

PAMPHILUs: What is the matter with you? 

Cuarinus: After I said I was in love with Philumena, you 
decided you liked her. Oh, what a fool I was to judge your 
heart by my own! 

PAMPHiLUs: You're mistaken! 

CHARINUS: Didn't your happiness seem complete, unless you 
could torment me, who loved her, and lead me on with false 
hopes? Keep her! 

PAMPHILUs: Keep her? Ah, you don't know what a mess I'm 
in, and what a lot of grief Davus, here, has stirred up for me 
with his schemes—my personal executioner! 

CHARINUS; What's so surprising about that, if he takes you 
for his model? 

PAMPHILUS: You wouldn't say that, if you really understood 
either me or my feelings. 

CHARINUS: Yes, I know; you had a quarrel with your father 
a while ago, and so he's furious with you and just couldn't 
force you to marry Philumena today. 

PAv?HiLUs: No, no, nol Just to show how little you know 
of my woes, there was no wedding being planned for me, and 
nobody was insisting on my getting married. 

CHARINUS: Yes, I know; you just had to because you wanted 
to. 

PAMPHiLUs: Wait a minute. You don't understand at alll 
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CHARINUS: I understand this: You're going to marry Philu- 
mena. 

PAMPHILUS: Why do you keep rubbing it in? Now listenl 
He never stopped insisting that I must tell father I'd marry 
her. He argued, he begged, until finally I gave in. 

CHARINUS: Who's "he"? 

PAMPHIEUS: Davus. 

CHARINUS: Davus? Why? 

Pampuitus: I don't know. All I know is that the gods were 
angry with me for listening to him. 

Cuarinus: Did you do that, Davus? 

Davus: Yes, I did. 

CHARINUS: Why! What do you mean? Why, you ...1 I hope 
you die the death you deservel Listen now, tell me: If every- 
body who hated him wanted him tossed into the middle of a 
wedding, what advice would they give him but that? 

Davus: I made a mistake, but I'm not through yet. 

CHARINUS: Yes! Surel 

Davus: We didn't succeed very well this way; we'll try an- 
other tack. Unless you think that because our scheme didn't 
work out very well the first time, this trouble can't still be 
made to turn out right. 

PAMPHILUS: No, I'm sure of that! I'm quite certain that if 
you'll just keep your eyes open, you can find me two weddings 
instead of onel 

Davus: Pamphilus, I'm your slave, and as such it's my duty 
to work with might and main, night and day, to risk my life, 
so long as I may help you. It's your duty, if things don't turn 
out quite as expected, to forgive me. My scheme isn't going 
very well, but I'm still at it. Or why don't you find a better 
scheme yourself, and let me out? 

PAMPHiILUS: Just what I'd like. Put me back where we were 
when you started. 

Davus: All right, I will. 

PAMPHILUS: But you've got to do it right now! 

Davus: We-e-ll-But Glycerium's door here creaked. 

PAMPHILUS: That's none of your business. 
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Davus (to himself): Im thinking— 

PAMPHILUs: Hm! It's about time! 

Davus: I'll think it out and let you know about it right 
away. 


ScENE II 


(Enter MysIs.) 


Mysis (calls in through doorway): Now, now! Wherever he 
is, I'll see that he’s found and brought here to you, “your Pam- 
philus.” Just don't you upset yourself, darling. 

PAMPHILUS: Mysis! 

Mysis: Who’s that? Oh, Pamphilus! What good luck that 
you came this way! 

PAMPHILUs: What's the trouble? 

Mysis: She told me to beg you, if you love her—my mistress 
did—to come to her right away. She says she's anxious to see 
you. 

PAMPHILUs: Oh, my! Here go our troubles, all over again! 
(To Davus) To think that all because of you, she and I should 
be so miserable and worried! She's asking for me because she's 
found out about the wedding plans. 

CHARINUS (to PAMPHILUS): Yes, and how simple it would 
have been to have had not a word about them, if he had just 
kept quiet! 

Davus: Go on! Go on! If he's not already crazy enough all 
by himself, drive him on! 

Mysis: Why, yes! Thats exactly the trouble, and it's be- 
cause of that that the poor girl is unhappy now. 

PAMPHILUS: Mysis, I swear to you by all the gods that I'll 
never desert her, not if I have to make an enemy of every man 
on earth. I wanted her for myself, and I got her; we love each 
other. I disown any man who wants to separate us. Nothing 
but death shall take her from me. 

Mysis: Well! I feel better! 

PAMPHILUs: Apollo’s word is not more true than what I've 
said. If it's possible to arrange things so that father won't 
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think that it was I who put a stop to this wedding, that's 
how Id like it. But if it can't be fixed that way, I'll do the 
easy thing and let him think that I did put a stop to it. What 
does that make me? 

Cuarinus: Unhappy, just like me. 

Davus: I'm trying to think up a plan... 

PAMPHILUS: Oh, yes! I'm quite certain whatever you try— 

Davus: This one, for sure, I'll make succeed. 

PAMPHiILUS: It's about time! 

Davus: Yes, sir—I’ve got it now! 

CHARINUs: What is it? 

PAMPHILUS: It's for him, not for you; don't you fool yourself. 

Cuarinus: That’s all right with me. 

PAMPHILUS: What are you going to do? Tell me! 

Davus: I'm afraid the day may not be long enough for doing 
it, so don't think you can make me stop now to tell about it. 
You two just chase yourselves out of here; you're in my way. 

PAMPHILUS: I'll go and see Glycerium. (Exit.) 

Davus: What about you? Where are you going? 

CHARINUs: Want me to tell you the truth? 

Davus: Oh, sure, of course! (Aside) Here begins a long, 
long story! 

CHARINUs; What's to become of me? 

Davus: What? You ought to be ashamed of yourself! Isn't 
it enough that I'm getting you a postponement for as long as 
I put off Pamphilus wedding? 

CHARINUs: Yes, but Davus— 

Davus: Oh, what? 

CHARINUS; I want to marry her! 

Davus: Don’t be silly! 

Cuarinus: Come here to me, if you can do anything. 

Davus: Why should I? I can't help you. 

CHARINUS: Well, but still, if you can! 

Davus: All right. I'll come, if anything turns up. 

Cuarinus: I'll be at home. (Exit.) 

Davus: Mysis, wait here a minute till I come out. 

Mysis: What for? 
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Davus: It’s got to be that way. 
Mysis: Well, hurry up. 
Davus: I tell you I'll be right out. (Exit.) 


(Mysis moves to one side.) 


SCENE III 


Mysis (aside): It's certainly true that you can't be sure of 
anything! Heavens! I always thought that Pamphilus was a 
godsend to my mistress—a friend, a lover, a regular husband, 
ready to stand by her at any time. But what a lot of trouble 
he's brought her, poor thing! The bad easily outweighs the 
good. But here comes Davus. For heaven's sake, man, what 
are you up to? Where are you taking the baby? 

Davus: Mysis, you've got to help me now with my scheme. 
I'm going to need all the sharpness and cleverness you've got. 

Mysis: What are you going to do? 

Davus: Never mind. Just take the baby from me and put 
him down by our door. 

Mysis: What? On the bare ground? 

Davus: Here, take some of these branches from the altar, 
and lay him on those. 

Mysis: Why don't you do it yourself? 

Davus: Because, uh—so that if I have to swear to my master 
that I didn't put him there, I can do it with clear conscience. 

Mysis: Oh, I see. Getting awfully righteous all of a sudden, 
aren't you? Give him to me. 

Davus: Hurry up, so that I can explain what’s to come 
next—great gods! 

Mysis: What's the matter? 

Davus: Here comes Philumena’s father! I'll have to give 
up my original plan. 

Mysis: I don't know what you're talking about. 

Davus: I'll pretend that I'm just getting here, too, from the 
right. You watch what I say, and follow up the cues I give 
you, whatever you may have to say. (Exit.) 

Mysis: I haven't the slightest idea what you're up to, but 
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if you need my help in any way, you're smarter than I am, so 
Ill wait here for you. I wouldn't want to get in the way of 
any good idea you may have. 


ScENE IV 


(Enter CHREMES.) 


CHREMESs: Well, here I come back! I've made the necessary 
preparations for my daughter's wedding, so that I could tell 
them to come for her. But what's this? By heaven, it's a baby! 
Here, young woman, did you put that baby here? 

Mysis (aside); Where is Davus? 

CHREMES: Are you going to answer me or not? 

Mysis (aside): I don't see him anywhere! Oh, dear, dear, 
dear! The fellow has gone off and left me! 

Davus (entering from right; aside): Great gods! What a 
mob downtown! What a crowd of people suing each other! 
And how prices have gone up! (Aside) I don't know what else 
to say! 

Mysis (to PAMPHILUs): Say, why did you leave me here all 
alone? 

Davus: Well! What kind of nonsense is this? Mysis, where 
did this baby come from? Who brought him here? 

Mysis: Are you crazy? Asking me a thing like that! 

Davus: Well, who else should I ask? I don't see anybody 
else here. 

CHREMES (aside): I wonder where it came from? 

Davus (aside to Mysis): Are you going to answer my ques- 
tion? (Digs her with his elbow) 

Mysis: Ow! 

Davus (aside to Mysts): Come over here. (Moves stage right) 

Mysts (aside to Davus): You're crazy! Didn't you your- 
self— 

Davus (aside to Mvsis): If you say one word except what 
I ask for, I'll knock your— (Aloud) Call me names, will you? 
Where did it come from? (Aside to Mysis) Speak out good and 
loud. 
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Mysis: From our house. 

Davus: Aha! Amazing, isn’t it, if a courtesan tries some- 
thing dishonest. 

CHREMES (aside): This girl comes from the Andrian's, if I'm 
not mistaken. 

Davus (to Mysis): Did you think we were such simple souls, 
that you could make fools of us like that? 

Curemes (aside): I got here just at the right time. 

Davus: Hurry up, now. Take that baby away from our door. 
(Aside to Mysis) Wait! Don’t you dare move a step! 

Mysis (aside to Davus): Damn you! You're scaring me to 
death! 

Davus: Am I talking to you or not? 

Mysis: What do you want? 

Davus: You know what I want. Come on: Whose baby did 
you put here? Tell mel 

Mysis: Don't you know? 

Davus (aside to Mysis): Never mind what I know; answer 
my question! 

Mysis: It belongs to your people. 

Davus: To which one of our people? 

Mysis: To Pamphilus. 

Davus: What? To Pamphilus? 

Mysis: Well! Doesn’t it? 

Curemes (aside): I was right all along in keeping clear of 
that wedding. 

Davus: This is a downright crime! 

Mysis: What are you yelling about? 

Davus: Is this the baby I saw brought to your house last 
night? 

Mysis: Why, of all the nerve—! 

Davus: That's right! I saw Canthara with something stuffed 
under her dress. 

Mysis: Well, I'm certainly glad that there were several re- 
liable witnesses present when the baby was born. 

Davus: I tell you, Glycerium doesn't know the man for 
whose benefit she's staging these stunts: “If Chremes sees a 
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baby laid at their door, he'll take back the offer of marriage." 
Oh, no! He'll insist on it all the more! 

CHREMES (aside): Oh, no, he won't! 

Davus: All right, now; I'm giving you fair warning; if you 
don't take that baby away, I'll dump him in the middle of the 
street, and you along with him—right in the mud! 

Mysis: You must be drunk! (Picks up baby.) 

Davus: One tall tale after another: I'm hearing it whispered 
around now that Glycerium is an Attic citizen. 

CHREMES (aside): H’m-m-m! 

Davus: They say he'll be compelled by law to marry her. 

Mysis: Well! If you please, isn’t she a citizen? 

CHREMES (aside): I didn't realize how close I came to mak- 
ing an awful fool of myself. 

Davus: Who's that? (Pretends to see CHREMzS for first time) 
Oh, Chremes! You're just in time. Listen! 

CHREMES: I’ve heard it all already. 

Davus: You don’t say? All of it? 

CHREMEs: I heard it, 1 tell you, from start to finish. 

Davus: You did? Isn't it downright criminal? This woman 
ought to be dragged right off to jail. (To Mysis) That's the 
man—so don't you go thinking you were just pulling tricks on 
a Davus. 

Mysis: Oh, dear, dear! I didn't say a word that wasn't true, 
sir. 

CHREMES: I know the whole story. Is Simo in there? 

Davus: Yes. (Exit CHREMES into SrMo's house.) 

Mysıs: Don't you touch me, you worthless—by heaven if I 
don't go and tell Glycerium everything— 

D^vus: Why, you silly girl! Don't you see what's been going 
on? 

Mysis; No. How should I? 

Davus: That’s father-in-law! There wasn't any other way we 
could manage to let him know what we wanted him to know. 
Mysis: Well, you might have told me ahead of time. 

Davus: Do you think it makes no difference whether you do 
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things spontaneously, on the spur of the moment, or just fol- 
low a plan? 


ScENE V 


(Enter CRITO, stage left.) 


Crito: This is the street where they say Chrysis lived. She 
preferred to come here and get rich dishonorably rather than 
to stay at home and be respectable and poor. When she died 
her property came to me by law. But I see some people to 
ask. How do you do? 

Mysis: Goodness gracious! Do I see Crito, Chrysis’ cousin? 
I do! 

Crito: Why, Mysis, hello! 

Mysis: Hello, hello, Crito! 

Crito: So Chrysis—? Too bad! 

Mysis: Yes, and we've just felt awful about it. 

Crito: Well, what have you done? How are you getting 
along? Everything all right? 

Mysis: How are we getting along? Oh, so-so. Doing the 
best we can, as they say, since we can't do as we'd like. 

Crito: What about Glycerium? Has she found her parents 
yet? 

Mysis: I wish she had! 

Crito; What? Not found them yet? I’m afraid I made a 
mistake in coming then. By heaven, if I’d known that, I’d 
never have set foot here. She was always called Chrysis’ sister, 
and everybody thought she was. She'll have legal possession of 
Chrysis property. Now here I am, a foreigner. I'll have to 
bring suit. I know just how easy that will be, and how much 
good it will do me; plenty of others have tried it. Besides, I 
expect she has some friend to look out for her, for she was a 
pretty big girl when she left Andros. They'd all call me a 
pettifogger, a ghoul, a beggar. And anyway, I don't want to 
leave her with no money. 
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Mysis: You dear, good man! Crito, you haven't changed a 
bit! 

Crito: Take me in to her. I might as well see her, since I've 
come all this way. 

Mysis: Yes, of course. 

Davus (aside); Y'l go along with them. I don’t want the 
master to see me right now. 


Acr FivE 


SCENE I 


(Enter CHREMES and Simo.) 

CHnEMESs: No, no, Simo; you've put my friendship to the 
test quite enough. I've taken enough chances. Just stop your 
pleading. Trying to do you a favor, I almost gambled away 
my daughter's happiness. 

SıMo: But Chremes, I beg you and beseech you, as I never 
did before. You promised me a kindness; now please keep your 
promise. 

CHREMES: Now see how unfair you are, just because of your 
own selfish interest: Just so you get what you want, you don’t 
even consider that there’s a limit to kindness. You don’t think 
what you're asking of me, for if you did, you'd stop doing 
me all these wrongs. 

Simo: What wrongs? 

CHREMEs: How can you ask that? See what you've made 
me do: Here's a young fellow absorbed in another love affair, 
detesting the idea of getting married. You've made me prom- 
ise him my daughter in a marriage that will lead to quarrels 
and can't posssibly last. By her trouble and misery, I'm to re- 
form your son. You had your way. I went along with it, as 
long as it could be stood. Now it can't be stood; you stand it. 
They say Glycerium is an Attic citizen. She's had a baby. 
Just count us out. 
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Simo: But for heaven’s sake, don’t let yourself believe those 
people! It’s all to their advantage to make Pamphilus seem 
as bad as they can. It’s the wedding that’s made them start 
all this talk. When their reason for doing this has been taken 
away, they'll stop. 

CHREMES: There's where you're wrong. I saw Davus myself 
quarreling with their servant girl. 

S1Mo: Yes, I know! 

CHREMES: No, they were serious about it, and neither of 
them had noticed that I was there. 

Smo: Yes, yes! Davus told me that’s what they'd do. Some- 
how I forgot to tell you that earlier—and I meant to, too. 


ScENE II 


(Enter Davus.) 

Davus (calls back into GLvcERIUM's house): Now I tell you; 
don't worry! 

CHREMES: There’s your fine Davus! 

Davus: Crito and I will take care of everything. 

Smo: What is this, anyway? 

Davus (to audience): The man came just exactly when he 
was needed! I've never seen it done better! 

Simo: Damnation! Who is this he thinks did so well? 

Davus: Everything's all fixed now! 

Smo: And here I stand. Why don't I speak to him? 

Davus (aside): It's master! What shall I do? 

Simo: Well, hello, my good friend! 

Davus: Oh, hello, Simo! Hello, Chremes! Everything’s all 
ready now. 

Simo: Yes, you've done a fine job of it. 

Davus: Have her come any time you like. 

$1Mo: Yes, yes; of course, of coursel That's all we need! 
Now you just answer me this; What business have you in 
there? 

Davus: Who, me? 

Smo: Yes, youl 
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Davus: Oh, I just went in there a minute ago... 

Simo: I didn't ask you how long ago. 

Davus: .. . along with Pamphilus. 

SiMo: Wnat? Is Pamphiius in there? Oh, great gods! Listen 
here: Didn't you tell me he and Glycerium had broken up? 

Davus: They have. 

Simo: What's he doing in there, then? 

CHREMES; What do you think he's doing? Quarreling with 
her, naturally! 

Davus: No, Chremes. It's a disgraceful business. I'll tell 
you all about it. Insolent chap! A sharp one, too! From his 
looks, you'd say they don't come any finer. He has a serious, 
honest face, and his talk is very convincing. 

Simo: What's this tale you've got? 

Davus: It's no tale of mine. It's just what I heard him say. 

SiMo: Well, what did he say? 

Davus: Said he knew for a fact that Glycerium was an Attic 
citizen. 

Simo: H'mmmm! (Calls into his house) Dromo! Dromo! 

Davus: What are you going to do? 

Simo: Dromol 

Davus: Listen! 

Simo: If you say one more word—! Dromol 

Davus: Listen, please! (Enter DROMO.) 

Dromo: What is it? 

Simo: Grab him and take him in the house, and be quick 
about it! 

Dromo: Who? 

Simo: Davus. 

Davus: But why? 

Simo: Because it suits me. Grab him, I tell you. 

Davus: What did I do? 

SiMo: Grab him! 

Davus: If you find I've said a word that isn't true, kill me. 

Simo: I'm not listening. I'll stir you up! 

Davus: But even if this is the truth? 

Smo: Yes, even if. (To Dromo) See that you keep him in 
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chains, and—oh, yes—listen; chain his hands and feet together. 
Go on, now. (To Davus) By heaven, I'll show you, as I live, 
what it means to deceive your master—and him to deceive his 
father! 

CHREMES: Oh, come now! Don't be so cruel! 

Simo: Oh, Chremes! What a loyal son! Don't you think I 
deserve your sympathy? All the trouble I've had, and for a 
son like that! (Calls into GrvcERIUM'S house) All right, Pam- 
philus! Come out, Pamphilus! Haven't you any sense of shame 
at all? 


Scene III 


PAMPHILUs: Who wants me? Oh, great gods, it's father! 

Simo: What have you to say, you— 

CHREMES: Ah, why don't you just get to the point, and stop 
the scolding? 

Simo: As if I could think of anything worse to say against 
him! Tell me, now: Is Glycerium a citizen? 

PAMPHILUs: That's what they tell me. 

Smo: “That’s what they tell me"? The monstrous insolence! 
Does he even think what he’s saying? Is he sorry for what he’s 
done? Look; does his face show the slightest sign of shame? 
The utter selfishness of it! It’s against our Athenian customs; 
it’s against the law; it’s against his own father’s wish; but still 
he’s got to have that woman, no matter what the disgrace! 

PAMPHILUs: You're making me very miserable. 

Simo: Hmph! It’s about time you felt miserable, Pam- 
philus! Long ago, long ago, when you first decided that some- 
how you had to have what you wanted—that was when the 
word “miserable” really suited you. But what am I doing? 
Why am I tormenting myself? Why am I tearing myself to 
pieces? Why am I worrying my gray hairs with his madness? 
No. He can keep her. He can get out of my house. He can 
live with her. 

PAMPHILUS: Father! 

Simo: What do you mean, "father"? As if you needed me 
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for a father! You've got a home, a wife, children, without your 
father's consent. You've bribed some people to say she's a 
citizen of Athens. You've won. 

PAMPHILUs; Father, may I say a few words? 

Stmo: What have you to say to me? 

CHREMES: Oh, come, Simo. Hear what he has to say. 

Smo: I, hear? What will I hear, Chremes? 

CHREMES: Well, anyway, let him say it. 

Simo: All right, let him say it. He has my permission. 

PAMPHILUs: I admit that I’m in love with Glycerium. If 
that’s doing wrong, I admit that, too. I put myself in your 
hands, father. Put any load you like on me. Tell me what I’m 
to do. Do you want me to get married? To get rid of Glycer- 
ium? I'll stand it the best I can. I just ask you one thing: 
Don’t think that I’ve put the old gentleman up to anything. 
Let me clear myself and bring him out here to see you. 

Simo: Bring him to see me? 

PAMPHiILUus: Please, father. 

CHREMES: That's fair enough. Let him do it. 

PAMPHILUs: Let me have this one favor from you. 

SrMo: All right. (Exit PAMPHILUS.) I'd do anything, just so 
I don't find out that he's been deceiving me, Chremes. 

CHREMES: No matter how much wrong he's done, a little 
punishment is enough for a father. 


ScENE IV 


(Enter CRITO with PAMPHILUS.) 
Crito: You don't have to ask me. Any one of these reasons 
is enough to make me do it: First, you yourself; secondly, be- 
cause it's true; thirdly, because I want to, for Glycerium's 
own sake. 
CHREMES: Is this Crito of Andros that I see? It certainly is! 
Crito: Why, hello, Chremes! 
CHREMES: What are you doing here? You don't often come 
to Athens. 
CRITO: Oh, it just happened that way. But is this Simo, here? 
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CHREMES: Yes, this is Simo. 

CRITO: Were you looking for me? 

Simo: Listen, you; do you claim that Glycerium is a citizen 
of Athens? 

Crito: Do you claim she isn't? 

Simo: Is that the way it is? Come with your lines all learned? 

Crito: What do you mean? 

Simo: What do I mean! Do you think you're going to get 
away with this sort of thing? Are you the fellow who takes 
young men, inexperienced, brought up like gentlemen, and 
gets them into traps? Gets them excited, makes them promises, 
and puts them in a turmoil? 

Crito: Have you lost your mind? 

Simo: And sticks commercial love affairs together with mar- 
riage glue? 

PAMPHILUS (aside): Oh, dear! I'm afraid Crito may not 
stand up to this! 

CHREMES: Simo, if you really knew Crito, you wouldn’t 
think things like that. He’s a fine man. 

Simo: He’s a fine man? That’s why it happened so neatly, 
that he came here today, on the very day of the wedding, and 
never before, eh? Yes, he certainly is a man to trust, Chremes. 

PAMPHILUs (aside): If I weren’t uneasy about father, I have 
a hint I could drop to Crito that would be to the point. 

SiMo: You shyster! 

Crito: Well! 

CuREMES: That’s the way Simo is, Crito. Please overlook it. 

Crito (to CHREMES): He’d better watch the way he is. If 
he insists on saying anything he pleases to me, he'll hear a few 
things that won't please him. (To Simo) Am I the cause of 
your troubles? Are they any concern of mine? Can't you bear 
your own misfortunes in a decent fashion? I'm telling what I 
leard. We can soon find out whether it's true or not. Some 
years ago an Athenian lost his ship near Andros. He was cast 
ashore, and along with him this woman we've been talking 
about—she was just a little girl then. He had lost everything, 
and he happened to turn first to Chrysis' father. 
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Simo: Here he goes: Chapter One. 

CHREMES (to Simo): Don't! Let him alone. 

Crito: Is he going to annoy me like that? 

CHREMES (to CriTo): Please go on. 

Cnrro: The man who took the Athenian in was a relative 
of mine. It was there that I heard from him that he was an 
Athenian, and it was there that he died. 

CHREMEs: What was his name? 

Crito: His name? Right now? 

PAMPHILUs (to Crito): Phania. 

CHREMES: Oh, good heavens! 

Crito: Yes, sir; I do believe it was Phania. One thing I do 
know; he said he was from Rhamnus. 

CHREMES: Great gods! 

Crito: Lots of other people heard this same story, Chremes, 
at the time, right in Andros. 

CHREMES: If it could only mean what 1 hope it does! Tell 
me, what did he say about the girl then? Did he say she was 
his daughter? 

Crito: No. 

CHREMES: Whose daughter did he say she was? 

Crito: His brother's. 

CHREMES; She's mine, for sure! 

Crito: What's that you say? 

Simo: What are you saying? 

PAMPHILUS: Prick up your ears, Pamphilus! 

SiMo: What makes you think that? 

CHREMEs: Why, that Phania; he was my brother. 

SrMo: Yes! I knew him. That's right. 

CHREMES: He was a refugee from the war here and left with 
the intention of following me to Asia. He was afraid to leave 
her here then. This is the first time since then that I've had 
any news of him. 

PAMPHILUS: I can hardly control myself, my head’s in such 
a whirl of fear, hope, joy, and amazement at this sudden bit of 
good luck! 

Smo: Well, well! I'm glad in more than one way that the 
girl we've been talking of has been found to be your daughter. 
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PAMPHILUs: I’m sure you are, father. 

CHREMES: But there's one small point that I'm stiil bothered 
about. 

PAMPHILus (aside); You would bel Fussy old man! You'd 
find a flaw in perfection itself. 

Crito: What do you mean? 

CHREMES: The name isn't right. 

Crito: Oh, well! She was called something else when she 
was little. 

CHREMES: What was it, Crito? I don’t suppose you can re- 
member, can you? 

CriTo: I'm trying to. 

PAMPHILUS: Am I going to let his bad memory stand in the 
way of my happiness, when I can just as well clear up the 
matter myself? Look, Chremes, the name you're looking for 
is Pasibula. 

CHREMES: Pasibula? That’s it! 

Crito: Yes, that's it. 

PAMPHILUS: She's told me that a thousand times. 

Simo: I'm sure you know, Chremes, that we're all delighted 
at this news. 

CHREMES: Thanks, thanks! I do, indeed! 

PAMPHILUS: "There's still some unfinished business, father— 

Simo: Under the circumstances, all has long since been for- 
given! 

PaAMPHILUS: Now that's what I call a fine father! As for her 
being my wife, you don't want to change the present arrange- 
ments, do you, Chremes? 

CHREMEs: You've got an excellent case—unless your father 
disagrees. 

PAMPHILUS: You do agree, don't you, father. 

SiMo: Yes, of course. 

CHREMEs: Her dowry, Pamphilus, is ten talents. 

PAMPHILUS: That suits me. 

CureMes: I'm going right in to my daughter. Come with 
me, Crito, for I think she'll scarcely know me. (Exit CHREMES 
and CRITO.) 

Simo: Why don't you have her moved over to our house? 
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PAMPHILUs: Good idea. I'll tell Davus to look to it right 
away. 

Smo: He can't do it. 

PAMPHILUs: Why not? 

Smo: Because he has a bit of business of greater importance 
and of more immediate concern to himself. 

PAMPHILUs: What's that? 

SiMo: He's chained up. 

PAM?PHILUS: Oh, father! Chained up? That wasn't right! 

Stmo: Who said anything about chaining him upright? 

PAMPHILUs: Have him released, please. 

SrMo: All right. I’ll see to it. 

PAMPHILUs: Hurry, please. 

Simo: I'm going in. (Exit Simo.) 

PAMPHILUs: What a happy, lucky day! 


SCENE V 


(Enter CHARINUS.) 

Cuarinus: I wonder what Pamphilus is up to. Ah! There 
he is. 

PAMPHILUs: Maybe somebody might think that I can't be- 
lieve this is true, but I feel like having it true, just the same. 
I think that the gods live forever for this reason: Their pleas- 
ures are their own property forever. Why, I'll live forever 
myself, if no trouble spoils my present happiness. But whom 
would I most want to meet, to tell him my story? 

Cuarinus (aside): What's all this happiness? (Enter Davus.) 

PAMPHILUS: I see Davus. Of all men, he's the one I most 
want to see. For I know that he, more than anyone else, will 
share my joys in a real way. 

Davus (aside): Now where do you suppose Pamphilus is? 

PAMPHILUs: Davus! 

Davus: Who's that? 

PAMPHILUs: It's Pamphilus. 

Davus: Oh! Pamphilus. 

PAMPHILUs: You don't know what's happened to me. 
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Davus: That’s right. But I know what's happened to me. 

PAMPHILUS: So do I. 

Davus: That’s the way it goes in this world; you find out 
about my bad luck before I find out about your good luck. 

PaAMwPHiLUs: My Glycerium has found her parents. 

Davus: That's fine. 

CHARINUS (aside): Welll 

PAMPHILUS: Her father is one of our best friends! 

Davus: Who is he? 

PAMPHILUS: Chremes! 

Davus: Nice story you've got there. 

PAMPHILUs: And I don't have to wait at all to marry her. 

Cuarinus (aside): He's not letting himself daydream, is he? 

PAMPHILUs: Besides, about the baby, Davus— 

Davus: Stop, stop! You're the darling of the gods! 

CHamiNUs (aside): I’m saved, if what he says is true. I'll 
speak to him. 

PAMPHILUS: Who's that? Oh, Charinus! You've come just 
at the right moment. 

CHARINUS: Congratulations! 

PAMPHILUs: You've heard the news? 

CHARINUs: Yes, the whole story. Come on, now; you're in 
luck; give me a hand. Chremes is on your side now; I'm sure 
he'll do anything you want. 

PAMPHILUS: I know it. But why should I delay things by 
waiting for him to come out? Come on in with me. He's in 
here with Glycerium now. Davus, you go on home. Hurry and 
bring over some people to escort her away from here. What 
are you standing there for? What are you waiting for? (Exit 
PAMPHILUS and CHARINUS.) 

Davus: I'm on my way. (To audience) Don't wait for them 
to come out again. Charinus will get engaged in the house, 
and all the other loose ends will be tucked in there. 

CANTOR: Your applause, please. 


TERENCE 


PHORMIO 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Phormio was first produced in 161 s.c. It is based on A pol- 
lodorus’ Epidikazomenos (“The Litigant"); as the Greek title 
suggests, it revolves around a lawsuit—or better, around a fic- 
titious lawsuit, which never actually took place. It is certainly 
the wittiest, the cleverest, and the most lighthearted of all of 
Terence's plays; there is hardly a serious moment in it, and 
the psychological problems that so much interested Terence 
elsewhere seem either absent from the play or so subtly sub- 
merged in it that we generally fail to find them. 

If we were to look among the plays of Plautus and Terence 
for that one which most nearly typifies them all, our choice 
would probably fall on Phormio. It contains all the elements 
that we regard as characteristic of Roman comedy: love in- 
trigue; mild social satire; rapid, witty dialogue; and restrained 
but still delightful humor. The stock characters are all there: 
the lovelorn and not very enterprising young man; the stub- 
born and self-willed but still kindly father; the clever slave; 
the shrewish and garrulous wife; even the pimp and the “par- 
asite"—that out-of-pocket member of a decayed aristocracy 
who lived precariously by cadging invitations to dinner from 
his more fortunate friends. The play is, in fact, named after 
its "parasite"—or '"man-about-town," as I have chosen to style 
him—for Phormio belongs to this profession, if profession we 
may call it. Although technically not the protagonist of the 
play (this role should probably be assigned to Antipho, the 
first of the two young men), Phormio is nonetheless the main- 
spring of the action; the schemes, bold and clever, by which 
the plot is first complicated and then resolved, must be cred- 
ited to him, and he is easily the most interesting personality 
of the lot. 

The scene is laid on a street in Athens; the set shows three 
house fronts. The Prologue has nothing to do with the story 
but is concerned only with a literary quarrel, the nature of 
which is now somewhat obscure, between Terence and one of 
his chief dramatic rivals. 
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CHARACTERS 


Davus, a slave 

GETA, a slave 

ANTIPHO, a young man, son of DEMIPHO 

PHAEDRIA, a young man, son of CHREMES 

DEMIPHO, an old man, father of ANTIPHO 

PHORMIO, a man-about-town 

HEGIO 

CRATINUS friends of DEMIPHO 

CRITO Í 

Dorio, a pimp 

CHREMES, an old man, brother of DemipHo and father of 
PHAEDRIA 

SoPHRONA, an old nurse 

NAUSISTRATA, wife of CHREMES 


Tue ScEnE: A street in Athens. Upstage, the fronts of three 
houses, one belonging to DEMIPHO, the second to CHREMES, 
and the third to Dorio, with narrow passageways between 
them. 
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PHORMIO 


PROLOGUE 


The present Dean of Playwrights has been trying by main 
force to drag our young author away from his vocation and 
compel him to go into retirement. He hasn’t succeeded, so 
now he’s attempting, by being harshly critical, to scare him 
away from writing. He keeps telling people that the plays 
our young man has so far produced are thinly conceived and 
carelessly written. “Why!” says he, “not once does he show us 
the heart-sick hero watching his tender doe running away with 
the dogs at her heels, and her pleading and begging him to 
save her!” If the good Dean just realized that the success of 
his own most recent play was occasioned more by the actor’s 
skill than by the author’s, he’d be much less free with his 
cutting remarks. 

Now maybe some of you are saying or thinking that if the 
good Dean hadn't started this knifing match, our young man 
wouldn’t have been able to think up any prologues for his 
plays, because he wouldn’t have anybody to hold up to scorn. 
Well, here’s your answer: The search for popular acclaim is 
open to anybody who is interested in literary pursuits. The 
Dean has been doing his best to drive our author out to starve; 
all the young man has been trying to do is reply to his attacks; 
he had no intention of starting anything. If the Dean had 
tried to devise compliments, he'd have had compliments in 
return. As it is, he should realize that he’s getting exactly 
what he gave. 

But now I'd like you to hear my real message. We're bring- 
ing you a new play, one that the Greeks call The Litigant. 
Our author has given it the name Phormio, because the chief 
role will be that of Phormio, the man-about-town. He's going 
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to be the mainspring of the action—that is, if you people will 
show our author a proper consideration. Please give him a 
little of your time and attention; please be courteous and 
don't start any disturbances. We'd not care to repeat the ex- 
perience we had on an earlier occasion, when boos and catcalls 
drove our company off the stage. Thanks to the kindness of 
the manager, we've regained our place here; your sympathy 
and courtesy will help us keep it. 


Acr ONE 


SCENE I 


(Enter Davus, stage left.) 
Davus: My good friend and fellow countryman, Geta, came 
to see me yesterday. There was a little matter of some money 
I'd owed him for quite a while—still had a bit to pay. Wanted 
me to finish it up. I got what I needed, and here it is. Yes, I 
hear his master’s son has gotten married; I suppose Geta has 
to find some kind of gift for the bride. It just isn’t fair, the 
way people who haven't anything are always giving gifts to 
people who have plenty! Look at the poor fellow! Penny by 
penny he saved a little something out of his allowance—starved 
his immortal soul to do it! Now she'll appropriate the whole 
thing and never even think how hard it was for him to get 
it. Then on top of that they'll strike Geta for another gift 
when she has a baby, and then another when the baby has 
his first birthday, and another when he is initiated into the 
Mysteries. Of course, it's his mother who gets it all; the baby 
is just an excuse for collecting it. But wait—is that Geta? (Enter 
GETA from DEMiPHO's house.) 


SCENE II 


Geta: If some redheaded fellow comes looking for me... 
Davus: Here he is; you can stop. 
GETA: Oh! I was hoping I'd run into you, Davus. 
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Davus (hands him the money); Here you are; take it. That's 
it. You'll find it's exactly what I owe you. 

GETA: Thanks very much. I appreciate your going to all 
that trouble. 

Davus: You should, especially the way things are now. If 
anybody actually pays a debt a man had better appreciate it. 
But what's the matter with you? Why so glum? 

GETA: Who, me? You've no idea how uneasy I am or what a 
tight spot I'm in. 

Davus: What's wrong? 

GETA: You'll find out—that is, if you can hold your tongue. 

Davus: Stupid! I paid back your money, didn't I? Why 
should you be afraid to lend me a word or two? What good 
would it do me to renege on that? 

Geta: Well, all right; listen. 

Davus: At your service, sir! 

GETA: You know my master's older brother, Chremes, don't 
you, Davus? 

Davus: Certainly. 

GETA: Well, do you know his son, Phaedria? 

Davus: As well as I do you. 

GETA: It happened that both the old gentlemen went 
abroad at the same time; Chremes had to go to Lemnos, and 
my master, Demipho, to Cilicia—went to see an old friend 
over there. He'd been bombarding Demipho with letters, 
promising him a chance to make a mint. 

Davus: What? Why, he's got more than he knows how to 
use already! 

GETA: Yes, well, never mind. That's the way he is. 

Davus: Hah! I should've been born rich! 

GETA: When the two of them left here they appointed me 
to keep an eye on their sons. 

Davus: Oh, Getal You drew a rough assignment! 

GETA: Yes, I found that out. How well I know it! I think 
that was the day my guardian angel got angry and deserted 
me. At first I tried saying no to the boys—but why make a long 
story of it? Being loyal to my master nearly cost me my hide. 
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Davus: I thought that's what would happen. What's the 
use of fighting when you're beaten before you start? 

Geta: I decided just to do what I was told, anything they 
wanted. 

Davus: Now that was smartl 

GETA: My boy, Antipho, kept out of trouble to begin with, 
bui tne other, Phaedria, right away found himself a pretty 
young thing, a lute girl, and fell madly in love with her. She 
belonged to a pimp, a reprobate and liar, and Phaedria hadn't 
a penny to pay him—Demipho and Chremes had taken care 
of that. All that was left for him to do was to feast his eyes, 
trot aroand after her, and escort her to her training school 
and back again. We had nothing to do, so we gave our time to 
Phaedria. Now right across from this school where she had 
her lessons was a barbershop. We used to wait there until it 
was time for her to go home. One day while we were sitting 
there, some young fellow came in with tears streaming down 
his face. That struck us as odd, so we asked him what was the 
matter. "I've never realized until just now,” he said, "what an 
awful, terrible thing it is to be poor. Just a minute ago I saw 
a girl, right around the corner here; the poor thing was crying 
over her mother, who'd died. The body was there beside her, 
and there wasn't a soul with a kind word for her—nobody she 
knew, no neighbor, nobody there to give her a hand with the 
funeral except one poor old woman. It just broke my heart to 
see her. And she's a really lovely girl, too." Why make a long 
story of it? He made us all feel sympathetic. Well, Antipho 
said, "How about going to have a look at her?" Phaedria said, 
"Good idea. Let's go. Will you show us the way, please?" We 
trotted off, arrived there, had a look. The girl was a real 
beauty and, what would make you say so all the more, she 
wasn't dressed up at all. Her hair was wild; she wore no shoes; 
she was really a mess—tears all over her face, clothes dirty and 
ragged. Why, if the fact that she was a wonderful person 
hadn't shone right through her looks, she wouldn't have had 
any looks at all! The one young fellow—the one who was in 
love with the lute girl—said, “Oh, she's attractive enough.” 
But the other . . 
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Davus: I know, I know. He fell in love with her. 

GETA: You don't know tne half of it. Wait till you hear the 
rest. The next day he went straight off to the old lady and 
begged her to let him have the girl. She said certainly not; 
what he was suggesting just wasn't right. The girl was an 
Athenian citizen, a respectable girl from a respectable family. 
If he wanted to marry her, there were legal ways of arranging 
that. On any other terms, nothing doing! Antipho didn't know 
which way to turn. He wanted to marry her, but at the same 
time he felt uneasy about doing it behind his father's back. 

Davus: Well, once his father got home, wouldn't he have 
said it was all right? 

GETA: Who, Demipho? He'd let Antipho marry a girl with- 
out a dowry, from some family nobody ever heard of? Not a 
chancel 

Davus: What happened, then? 

GETA: What do you think? There's a fellow around here 
who lives by his wits—Phormio’s his name. Got plenty of nerve, 
damn him anyway! 

Davus: What did he do? 

Geta: He figured out an idea—wait tiil you hear it. "There's 
a law," he says, "that requires orphan girls to marry their 
next of kin, and the same law requires the next of kin to 
marry them. I'll say that you're the girl's cousin, and ask for 
a court order against you. I'll pretend that I'm a friend of 
her father's. We'll all go to court. Who her father was, and 
her mother, and how she's related to you—I'll make all that 
up. It will be simple and easy enough. You won't deny any- 
thing I say, so of course I'll win the case. When your father 
gets home, I'il have a lawsuit on my hands. What of that? 
We'll have the girl." 

Davus: That's a good one! Amazing! 

Geta: Antipho agreed to it. They did it—went to court and 
got the order; Antipho married her. 

Davus: Wha-a-a-t!? 

GETA: You heard me. 

Davus: Oh, Geta, Geta, Getal What's going to happen to 


you? 
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GETA: Blessed if I know. I'm sure of one thing: Whatever 
happens, I can take it. 

Davus: Good! Spoken like a man! 

GETA: I'm relying on myself—nobody else. 

Davus: That's the right idea! 

GETA: I suppose I could go to some friend of the family for 
help. He'd put in a word for me—you know how it goes: 
"Let him off this time, won't you please? If he ever does any- 
thing like this again, I won't have a word to say for him." 
He just forgets to add: “The minute I leave, kill him if you 
feel like it." 

Davus: What about our young friend—the one who was 
running after the lute girl? How's he getting along? 

GETA: Oh, so-so. Rather slim pickings. 

Davus: Hasn’t too much ready cash, maybe? 

GETA: Much? Nothing! Just "hopes." 

Davus: Is his father home yet? 

GETA: Not yet. 

Davus: Well, when are you expecting your master? 

GETA: I don't know for sure. But I just heard that a letter 
has come from him and been left at the customs office. I'm 
going after it. 

Davus: Anything else you need me for, Geta? 

GETA: No. Good-by. Good luck to you. (Exit DAvus. GETA 
goes to the door of DEMIPHO's house and knocks.) Hey, boy! 
Come out here, somebody! (4 slave opens the door; GETA 
hands him the money.) Here, take this and give it to Dorcium. 
(Exit GETA, stage right.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter ANTIPHO and PHAEDRIA from DEMIPHO’s house.) 
ANTIPHO: To think that it’s come to this, Phaedria. Here’s 
my father, who just wants me to be happy, but when I think 
of his coming home I’m scared to death! And if I hadn’t been 
so foolish, I'd be looking forward to seeing him, as I ought to. 
PHAEDRIA: Why, what’s wrong? 
ANTIPHO: You're asking me that, after the foolish thing 
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we did? You had a share in it, too, you know. Oh, how I 
wish Phormio hadn’t thought of it and hadn’t gotten me all 
excited and urged me to do it. That’s where all my troubles 
began. I’d have lost Phanium, of course. I’d have felt pretty 
bad about it for a few days, but I wouldn’t be in this ter- 
rible state of mind, day after day after day... 

PHAEDRIA: Yes? 

ANTIPHO: . . . sitting around and wondering how soon my 
father's going to come back and break up my marriage. 

PHAEDRIA: Most people worry because they lack something 
to love; your trouble is that you've got too much. Your cup 
of love is running over, Antipho. Why, look here; your life 
is the kind people hope and pray for! So help me, if I had 
the chance to keep my girl as long as you've kept yours, I'd 
give my life for it. Just look at the whole picture—what a 
poor man like me has, and what a rich man like you has. 
Not to mention the fact that without spending any money 
at all you've gotten a nice girl, a respectable girl, that you 
have exactly what you wanted—a wife. You don't have to 
worry about gossip; you don't have to hide a thing; perfectly 
happy, if you just had sense enough to appreciate your bless- 
ings. Suppose you had to deal with that pimp, as I do—then 
you'd know. Well, that's the way we all are; we're never sat- 
ished with what we have. 

ANTIPHO: No, you're all wrong, Phaedria; you're the one 
who's lucky. You can start from scratch and decide what you 
want to do—keep your girl or let her go. I've had the bad 
luck to get into a spot where I can neither keep mine nor 
let her go. But what's this? (Enter GETA, stage right.) Is that 
Geta I see coming this way? He seems to be in a hurry! Yes, 
it’s Geta, all right. I’m scared! I wonder what he's going to 
tell me now? 


SCENE IV 


GETA (to himself): It's all over with you, Geta, if you don't 
think up something pretty quick. You just weren't ready! It 
happened too fast! What a pile of trouble you're heading 
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for! I can't figure out how to get around it or get out of it, 
and if I don't plan pretty carefully it will be the end either 
for me or for Antipho. Can't keep that idiotic scheme of 
ours hidden any longer. 

ANTIPHO (to PHAEDRIA): What's he so excited about? 

Geta (to himself): And I’ve got just about half a minute 
to do the job. The master is home. 

ANTIPHO (to PHAEDRIA) What's the matter with Geta? 
What's wrong? 

Geta (to himself): And when he hears what's happened, 
hell burst—and then whatll I do? Talk it over with him? 
That would just set him off. Keep my mouth shut? That 
would be sticking pins in him. Say I'm sorry? Pure waste 
of time. This is really terrible! I'm scared enough for my- 
self, but Antipho's the one who's really breaking my heart. 
He's the one I feel sorry for; he's the one I'm worrying 
about; he's the one who's keeping me here. If jt weren't for 
him, I'd have taken care of myself all right, and I'd have 
gotten back at the old man for shouting at me. Id have 
packed up a few things and run out of here in a hurry. 

ANTIPHO (to PHAEDRIA): What's all this talk about packing 
things up and running away? 

Geta (to himself): But where will I find Antipho? Which 
way had I better go to look for him? 

PHAEDRIA (to ANTIPHO): That was your name he just men- 
tioned. 

ANTIPHO (to PHAEDRIA): He’s got some bad news for me; 
I’m sure of it. 

PHAEDRIA (to ANTIPHO): Now, now, don’t lose your head. 

Geta (to himself): I'll go home; that's probably where he 
is. (Starts toward DemiPHo’s house) 

PHaepriA (to ANTIPHO): Let's call him back. 

ANTIPHO: Stop where you are! 

GETA: Now that sounds like an order, whoever you are. 

ANTIPHO: Geta! 

GETA (turns around): Oh! The very man I was looking for! 
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ANTIPHO: For heaven’s sake, tell me the news, will you? 
And make it short, if you know how. 

GETA: Yes, sir! 

ANTIPHO: Well, come on! 

GETA: Just a minute ago, down on the waterfront . . . 

ANTIPHO: My... ? 

Geta: That’s right. 

ANTIPHO: Oh, ye gods! 

PHAEDRIA: Oh-oh! 

ANTIPHO: What am I going to do? 

PHAEDRIA (to GETA): What did you say? 

GETA: I said I saw his father, your uncle. 

ANTIPHO: Now what? This has all happened so fast! It's 
the end! What am I going to do about it? If things have 
gotten to the point that I'm to be dragged away from you, 
Phanium, then I just don't want to go on living. 

GETA: All right, Antipho, if that's the way things are, it's 
all the more important for you to keep your head. The gods 
help those who help themselves, you know. 

ANTIPHO: I'm scared silly! 

GETA: Now, look, Antipho. You just can't be like that, 
now of all times, because if your father gets an idea you're 
worried he'll be sure you've done something you shouldn't 
have. 

PHAEDRIA: That's right. 

ANTIPHO: I can't be any different. 

GETA: What would you do if you had something now that 
was really hard? 

ANTIPHO: Since I can't bear this, I'd be even less able to 
bear that. 

GETA (to PHAEpDRIA): This is no good, Phaedria. Let's go. 
Why are we wasting our time here? Why don't I just run 
along? 

PHAEDRIA: Yes! I'll come with you. (They start off.) 

ANTIPHO: No, look, please! I'll try. (He straightens up, 
tries to look brave.) How's this? All right? 

GETA: Ridiculous! 
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ANTIPHO: Look at me now. There. All right? 

Geta: No. 

ANTIPHO: How about this? 

GETA: We-e-ll, that's better. 

ANTIPHO: How's this? 

GETA: Good! That will do. Now hold it, just like that. 
And whatever he gives you, you give it right back. He's fur- 
ious; he's going to give you a tongue-lashing; don't let him 
bowl you over. 

ANTIPHO: Y-y-yes, I know. 

Geta: They made you do it; you didn't want to. 

PHAEDRIA: There was a law, and a court order. 

Geta: Understand? But who do I see at the end of the 
street? It's the master himself! 

ANTIPHO: No, I can’t—I can't stick it. (He starts off, stage 
left.) 

Geta: Here, what are you doing? Where are you going, 
Antipho? Don't go away! Here! 

ANTIPHO: No, I know perfectly well what I'm good for, 
and I know exactly what I did. I leave it to you. Phanium 
and my life are in your hands! (Exit ANTIPHO.) 

PHAEDRIA: Well, Geta, what happens now? 

GETA: You're going to get yours ears pinned back, and I'm 
going to get a beating, unless I'm very much mistaken. But 
the advice we were giving Antipho just now—we'd better 
take it ourselves, Phaedria. 

PHAEDRIA: What do you mean, "we'd better"? Just tell me 
what to do. 

GETA: You remember all those things you said in the be- 
ginning—things we were going to say to clear ourselves of 
blame? That was a good case we made—smooth as silk—bound 
to win—the very best. 

PHAEDRIA: Yes, I remember. 

Geta: Well, that's what we must have now— or, if it's pos- 
sible, something even better and smarter. 

PHAEDRIA: I'll do my best. 
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GETA: Now you go first; I'll just slip back in here, where I 
can step in for you if you get into trouble. 

PHAEDRIA: All right. (PHAEDRIA and GETA withdraw into the 
alley between two of the houses.) 


Acr Two 


ScENE I 


(Enter DEMIPHO, stage right.) 


DemirHo (to himself): What is this? Has Antipho married 
without my consent? Didn’t he have any respect for my author- 
ity and—never mind my authority—wasn’t he even worried 
for fear I wouldn’t approve? No sense of propriety at all! The 
audacity! And you, Geta—you put him up to it! 

Geta (aside); Hah! Finally got around to me, did you? 

DemirHo: What are they going to say to me? What explan- 
ation are they going to find? I really wonder! 

GETA (aside): I'll find one; don't WOITYy. 

DemrirHo: Is he going to tell me he didn’t want to do it 
but the court ordered it? Yes, yes; of course, of course. 

GETA (aside): That’s right; good for you! 

DemirHo: But when he knew the facts, to let the case go by 
default without saying a word—did the court order that, too? 

PHAEDRIA (aside, to GETA): That’s a hard one! 

GETA (aside, to PHAEDRIA): I'll take care of it; forget it. 

DemirHo: I don't know what to do! This is all so unex- 
pected! Why, I can hardly believe it! I'm so furious I can't 
get my mind organized at all. Well, this makes one thing 
clear: When everything's going perfectly smoothly, that's when 
people ought to consider what they'll do if trouble comes— 
your life might be in danger, you might lose your money, 
you might have to leave home. And when a man comes back 
from a trip he ought always to expect that his son may be in 
trouble or his wife may have died or his daughter may be ill 
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—these things happen to everybody; they're perfectly possible. 
Then he won't be surprised at anything, and if anything 
unexpected happens it's bound to be good. 

GETA (aside, to PHAEDRIA): Oh, Phaedria, you'd never be- 
lieve how much smarter I am than my master. I've figured 
out al! the unpleasant things that are going to happen to me 
when he gets home: I’ll have to push the grindstone in the 
mill; I'll have to take a whipping; I'll have to wear the ball 
and chain; I'll be put to work on the farm. Not one of these 
things will surprise me. If anything unexpected happens to 
me, I know it will be good. But why don't you go and meet 
Demipho now—be especially nice to him to start with. (PHAE- 
DRIA steps out of the alley.) 

DEMIPHO: I see my brother's son Phaedria coming my way. 

PHAEDRIA: Why, Uncle Demipho, hello. 

DemipHo: Hello. Where's Antipho? 

PHAEDRIA: I'm so glad you're... 

DEMiPHO: Yes, yes. Answer my question. 

PHAEDRIA: Oh, he’s fine. He's around. Things look all right 
to you here? 

DemMiPHo: I wish they did. 

PHAEDRIA: Why, what's the matter? 

DEMiPHO: You ask me that, Phaedria? That was a fine wed- 
ding you people arranged while I was away. 

PHAEDRIA: Oh! Ha-ha-ha! Is that why you're angry at him? 

Geta (aside): The boy's a real actor! 

DemirHo: Angry? Of course I'm angry. What did you ex- 
pect? I'd just like to lay eyes on that boy. I'd just like him to 
know that what he did has turned me—that good-natured 
father of his—into a holy terror. 

PHAEDRIA: But look, sir, he didn’t do anything that should 
make you angry. 

Demipuo: Yes, sir! There you are! All alike! All exactly the 
same. Know one and you know them all. 

PHAEDRIA: Oh, no, that’s not true. 

DrMiPHo: A’s in trouble, B steps up to defend him; B's in 
trouble, A’s ready to help. A mutual benefit association! 
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GETA (aside): The old boy doesn't know it, but he's drawn a 
good picture of what they did. 

DEMiPHo: Because if this weren't so you wouldn't be on 
Antipho's side, Phaedria. 

PHAEDRIA: Now look, sir, if Antipho has really done some- 
thing he shouldn't, and has been a bit careless about his 
money or his reputation, then I haven't a word to say for 
him. He should get what he deserves. But if somebody had 
a grudge against him and knew how to make trouble, too— 
if somebody like that laid a trap for us young fellows and 
caught us in it—is that our fault or the court's fault? Why, 
the courts hate the rich and love the poor. They're always 
taking from the one and giving to the other. 

Geta (aside): If I didn't know the facts I'd think he was 
telling the truth. 

DEMiPHO: Yes, but what court is going to see your side of 
the case when you say nothing in your own defense, the way 
Antipho did? 

PHAEDRIA: Why, he did just what you'd expect any decent, 
respectable boy to do; when they got him on the stand, he 
couldn't speak his piece at all—not a word! He was so scared 
and embarrassed he was tongue-tied. 

GETA (aside): Phaedria's doing very well, but I think I'd 
better step in now. (Steps out of alley. To DEMiPHO) Why, 
hello, sir! Glad to see you back safe! 

DemiPHo: Oh, there you are, my good and faithful servant, 
pillar of the family! You're the one I told to take care of my 
son when I went away! 

GETA: I hear that you've been complaining about us ever 
since you got here, and most of all about me. That’s not fair 
at all, sir. What did you expect me to do for you in this kind 
of thing? The law doesn't allow a slave to argue a case in 
court or even to appear as a witness. 

DEMIPHO: I'll grant you everything; I'll grant you that busi- 
ness about Antipho being inexperienced and scared and a mere 
boy; I'll let it pass about you being a slave. But even if that 
girl is ten times a relative, he didn't have to marry her. No. 
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As the law provides, you people could have given her a dowry 
and let her find somebody else to marry. What was the idea 
of having him marry a penniless girl instead? 

GETA: It wasn't the idea, it was the money we didn't have. 

DeEMIPHO: He could have found it somewhere. 

GETA: Somewhere? Yes, that's easy to say. 

DrMiPHo: Well, if there wasn't any other way, he could 
have borrowed it. 

Geta: Now that's a fine suggestion! As if anybody would 
have lent it to him at his age! 

DrMiPHO: No, no, it's not going to be this way. I won't 
have it. You think I'd let him keep that girl as his wife even for 
one single day? This calls for stern measures. I want you to 
point out that fellow to me or show me where he lives. 

GETA: You mean Phormio? 

DeEMIPHO: I mean the man that got the court order for that 
woman. 

Geta: I'll get him here right away. 

DEMiPHO: Where's Antipho now? 

GETA: Out. 

DEMri?HO: Phaedria, you run along and find him and bring 
him here to me. 

PHAEDRIA: I'm on my way, sir—straight there. (Exit PHAE- 
DRIA.) 

GETA (aside): Yes, straight to Pamphila's house. (Exit GETA.) 

DrMr?no: I'll stop in at home and say my thanksgivings to 
the gods of the house; then I'll go on downtown and get some 
friends together to help me with this. I don't want to get 
caught off guard when Phormio gets here. (Exit into his 
house.) 


ScENE II 


(Enter PHORMIO and GETA.) 

PHorMIO: So when his father got home, Antipho was scared 
and ran away, right? 
GETA: That’s right. 
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Puormio: Left Phanium here all alone? 

GETA: Yes. 

PHorMio: And his father furious? 

GETA: Yes, sir! 

PHorMio: Well, Phormio, my boy, you're the man; it's up 
to you. You made your porridge; now you'll have to eat it. 
Get ready! 

GETA: Please, I... 

PHORMIO (to himself): Now if he asks me... 

GETA: You're our only hope. 

PHoRMIo (to himself): Oh-oh! Suppose he says. . . 

GETA: It was your idea. 

PHoRMiIO (aside): Yes. That’s it! 

GETA: You've got to help us. 

PuHorMio: All right! Bring on your master. I've got my 
plan all thought out. 

GETA: What are you going to do? 

PHORMIO: Well, what do you want? You want Phanium to 
stay, don't you, and me to slip Antipho out from under the 
trouble he's in and get his father to turn all his resentment on 
me. Isn't that right? 

GETA: You've got courage and you're a real friend. But 
Phormio, I worry for fear that courage of yours is going to 
land you on the chain gang one of these days. 

PuHoRMIO: Oh, no, it won't. I've run that risk; I know my 
way around now. How many people do you think I've already 
taken for everything they had, foreigners and citizens, both? 
The more I learned, the oftener I did it. Now tell me, did you 
ever hear of anybody suing me for damages? 

GETA: No. Why not? 

PHORM!1o: Because nobody stretches nets to catch hawks or 
falcons; they're harmful birds. They stretch nets for the harm- 
less ones, because there’s some profit in them. In the others, 
you're just wasting your time. Most people have something 
here or something there that you can make them give up; 
people know I haven't anything. You'll say, “They'll get 
you bound over to them as a bondslave." Oh, no, they won'tl 
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They don’t want to feed a man with an appetite like mine! 
I'd say they were pretty smart if they felt disinclined to do me 
a favor in return for my bilking them. 

GETA: Well, Antipho will never be able to thank you as 
you deserve. 

PHorMio: No, no! Nobody like me can ever thank a rich 
friend as he deserves! Why, just think, you don't have to 
part with a penny, but here you come all fresh and clean from 
the baths, not a worry in the world, while he fumes and frets 
over expenses. Just to see that you have a good time, he pays 
the bill. You're supposed to be happy; you're to get first choice 
of the food and drinks. They put a wonder-dinner in front of 
you. 

GETA: What do you mean, "wonder-dinner'? 

PnHoRMio: Why, a dinner where you wonder what to take 
first. Now when you see how nice all this is, and how much 
it costs, wouldn't you say that the man who provides it is a 
real ministering angel? 

GETA: Here comes Demipho. Watch your step. The first 
attack is the hardest. If you beat that back, you can lead him 
around by the nose any way you like. 


SCENE III 


(Enter DrMiPHo, stage left, accompanied by Hercio, CRA- 
TINUS, and CRITO.) 

DrzMiPHo: Have you ever heard of anyone being dealt with 
more disgracefully than I have been? Please, I need your help. 

GETA (aside, to PHORMIO): He's furious! 

PnoRMIiO (aside, to GETA): Furious? You just watch; I'll stir 
him up! (Aloud) Great gods! Is Demipho claiming that Phan- 
ium isn't his relative? What? Phanium? Demipho's saying she's 
not his relative? 

GETA: That's right. 

PHoRMIO: Says he doesn't even know who her father was, 
too? 

GETA: 'That's right. 
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DEMIPHO (to Hxcio, Cratinus, and CRITO): There he is! I 
think that’s the man I was telling you about. Come on. 

PHORMIO (to GETA): Yes, I know why. She was left penniless, 
the poor thing, so now he "doesn't know" her father and con- 
siders her beneath his notice. That's what the love of money 
does for you! 

GETA: You accuse my master of dishonesty and you'll be 
in for trouble! 

DEMIPHO (to HEGIO, CRATINUS, and CRITo): The audacity of 
the man! Is he bringing accusations against me? 

PHORMIO (to GETA): After all, I can't blame the boy if he 
didn’t know Phanium’s father. He was an older man, you see, 
and he had no money. He worked hard all his life and hardly 
ever came to town. He had a farm that my father let him 
work. Many and many a time, when he'd gotten along in 
years, he used to tell me how Demipho, his own cousin, had 
pushed him aside. And what a wonderful fellow he was, too— 
the finest I've ever known! 

GETA: Here's hoping you'll see yourself the kind of man you 
say he was. 

PHoRMi10: Forget it, will you? Why, if I hadn't thought he 
was like that I'd never have gotten into a fight with your 
people just to help Phanium. Pretends he doesn't know her, 
for heaven's sake! Is that the way a gentleman should act? 

GETA (pretending to threaten PHORMIO): You'd better stop 
talking that way about my master behind his back, you... ! 

PHoRMIOo: It's exactly what he deserves. 

GETA: Oh, is that so, you old . . . ! 

DEMIPHO: Geta! 

GETA (pretending not to hear): You blackmailer, you shy- 
ster! 

DEMIPHO: Geta! 

PHoRMIO (whispers to GETA): Answer him. 

GETA: Who's that? Oh! . . . oh! 

DEMIPHO: Be quiet, Geta. 

GETA (to DEMIPHO): Why, while you were gone, sir, he's 
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been saying the most insulting things about you—things he 
ought to say about himself instead! Hasn't stopped oncel 

DrMiPHo (to GETA): That will do. (To PHoRMIO) My good 
young friend, if you don't mind too much, if it's quite all 
right with you, I'd like to ask you a question. Who is this 
man you say Was a friend of yours? Inform me, please. And 
just how did he claim he was related to me? 

PHormio: Hah! Going on a fishing expedition, are you? As 
if you didn't know. 

DemipHo: Didn't know? 

PHoRMiOo: Yes. 

DEMi?Ho: I say I didn't know him. You say I did. Suppose 
you refresh my memory. 

PHoRM1I0: Come now, come now; your own cousin, and you 
didn't know him? 

DrMiPHo: You're killing me. Tell me his name. 

PHorMio: His name? Certainly .. . 

DEMiPHo: Well, why don’t you say something? 

PnonMiO (aside, to GETA): Damn it, I've forgotten his name! 

DemipHo: What's that? 

PHORMIO (aside, to GETA): Geta, if you remember the name 
we used, tell me. (To DEMiPHO) No, I'm not going to tell you. 
You're pretending you don't know it, just to check on me. 

DrMiPHo: Me? Checking on you? 

GETA (aside, to PHOoRMIO): It was Stilpo. 

Puormio (aloud): Well, after all, what do I care? The name 
was Stilpo. 

DrMiPHo: Who? What was the name? 

PnroRMio: Stilpo. You knew him all right. 

DemipHo: I did not know him. I never had any relative by 
that name. 

Puormio: Is that so? Aren't you ashamed—right in front of 
these gentlemen, too! But if he'd left a nice bip estate ... 

DEMIPHO: Why, you... | 

PHORMIO: .. . you'd remember, all right. You'd have stepped 
right up and recited your pedigrees all the way back to grand- 
father and great-grandfather. 

DEMiPHo: Yes, exactly. The minute I got home I'd have told 
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how she was related to me. Now you do it. Come on, how is 
she related to me? 

GETA (to DEMIPHO): Good, sir! That’s the stuff! 

PHormio: I gave a perfectly clear explanation where I was 
required to—in court. If I said anything then that wasn't so, 
why didn't your son refute it? 

DEMiPHo: My son? You talk about my son? I haven't the 
words to tell you how stupid he is. 

PHoRMIOo: Well, you—you're so smart. Let's see you go to 
court and get them to reopen a case that's already been settled. 
Apparently you're a privileged character around here and have 
a special right to get a closed case reopened. 

DEMiPHo: Well, even though I'm the injured party, just the 
same rather than get tangled up in lawsuits or have to listen to 
you—just as if she were my relative—the law says this about 
providing a dowry—you take her away—I'll give you five hun- 
dred drachmas. 

PHoRMio: Ha-ha-hal You're a nice one! 

DEMIPHO: What's the matter? What's wrong with that? 
Don't I even get the rights that the law gives everybody? 

PHoRMIO: Now, please, see here, sir. Does the law say that 
you're to treat her as if she were a common prostitute—after 
you've used her, pay her off and tell her to run along? Is that 
the law? Or was the law set up to prevent any woman who is 
a citizen from being forced into a life of shame because she 
has no money—and that's why she is required to marry her 
next of kin, so that she can spend her life properly married 
to one man? And now you say this isn't to be. 

DEMiPHO: That's right, marry her next of kin. But where 
do we come in? What's that got to do with us? 

PHoRMIO: Oho, now! You know what they say: “Case is 
closel; what's done can't be undone." 

DeEmiPHo: Done, is it? Not for me, it isn't. I'm keeping right 
at this until] I get it cleared up. 

PHORMIO: You're wasting your time. 

DEMiPHO: Thats my business. 

PHormio: After all, Demipho, we have no quarrel with you. 
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The court order applied to your son, not to you. You're well 
past the age for getting married, you know. 

DEMiPHOo: I want you to consider that my son agrees with 
every single word I've been saying here. He'd better—or I'll 
lock both him and his wife out of the house! 

GETA (aside); He's raging! 

PHoRM10: It would be better to do that to yourself. 

DEMiPHO: Oh, that’s how it is, is it? Going to pick a quarrel 
with everything I say, are you? 

PHoRMIO (aside, to GETA): He's afraid of us, even if he's 
trying hard not to show it. 

GETA (aside, to PHoRM10): Everything's going fine for you 
so far. 

PHORMIO (to DEMiPHO): Look, there's no getting out of this. 
Why don't you just accept it? The kind of man you are, you 
and I really ought to be friends. 

DemipHo: Me? Be friends with you? I wish I'd never seen 
or heard of you. 

PHORMIO: Why don't you come to terms with the girl? You'd 
have somebody to take care of you in those "later years." 
You're not getting any younger, you know. 

DEMIPHO: She can take care of you. You take her. 

PHoRMio: Ah-ah! Temper, temper! 

DEMiPHO: Now, you listen here. I've had all the talk I want. 
If you don't hurry up and get that woman out of my house, 
I'll throw her out. And that's that, Phormio. 

Puormio: If you lay one finger on her, or do anything to her 
that shouldn't be done to a decent, respectable girl, I'll hale 
you into court so fast it will make you dizzy. And that's that, 
Demipho. (To Geta) If you need me for anything, I'll be at 
home. (Exit PHoRMio, stage left.) 

GETA: I understand you. 


ScENE IV 


DEMiPHO: I'm dreadfully worried and upset about my son. 
What a tangle he's got us both into, getting married to that 
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girl! And I haven't even seen him! I'd like at least to know 
what he has to say about all this and how he feels about it. 
(To Geta) Run along, will you, and see if he's come home yet. 

GETA: Yes, sir. (Exit GETA.) 

DEMIPHO (to HEcio, CRATINUS, and Crito): Well, you see 
what the situation is. What am I going to do? What do you 
think, Hegio? 

Heco: Who, me? I pass to Cratinus, if you don't mind. 

DEMIPHO: Well, Cratinus? 

CRATINUS: You mean me? 

DEMiPHO: Yes, you. 

CRATINUS: I'd want you to do only what's best for you. Here's 
my opinion: Your son took a legal action while you were out 
of town, and it's only fair that it should be rendered null and 
void. You'll have no trouble about it. That’s all I have to say. 

DEMiPHO: How about you now, Hegio? 

HEcio: Oh, I think that what Cratinus said was very much 
to the point. But you know how it is; there are as many opin- 
ions as there are people; no one man thinks the same as an- 
other. I don't see how the marriage can be annulled. It was 
entirely in accord with the law. I doubt if it's quite right to 
try to annul it. 

DEMIPHO: Well, Crito? 

Crito: I think the question needs much more discussion. It's 
no small matter. 

CRATINUS; Do you need us any longer? 

DEMiPHO: No. You've been a big help. (Exeunt CRATINUS, 
HEcio, and CRITO.) I'm a lot less certain than I was before. 
(Enter GETA.) 

GETA: They say Antipho isn't home yet. 

DEMiPHoO: I think I'd better wait for my brother. He'll have 
something to say about this, and I'll do what he thinks best. 
I'll go down to the waterfront and see if I can find out when 
he’s expected back. (Exit DEMIPHO, stage right.) 

GETA: I'm going to go look for Antipho, so he'll know 
what's been going on here. (Enter ANTiPHO, stage left.) Oh, I 
see him. There he is. Came right when I wanted him! 
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Act THREE 


ScENE I 


ANTIPHO (to himself): Oh, Antipho, Antipho! What an at- 
titude to take! You really deserve anything they say about you! 
Running out like that and expecting other people to take care 
of the girl you love! Did you think that other people were 
going to take more interest in your affairs than you yourself? 
No matter how the rest of it was, you might have taken some 
thought for her, your own wife. She trusted you! You wouldn’t 
want that to get her into trouble, would you? The poor thing! 
You're her only hope! 

Geta: Well, sir! We've had a thing or two to say about you 
while you were away. Running out like tnatl 

ANTIPHO: I was hoping I'd find you. 

GETA: Just the same, we didn't quit on you—not a bit! 

ANTIPHO: Please tell me. How are things going for me? Has 
my father got any idea of the truth? 

GETA: No, not yet. 

ANTIPHO: Well, how does it look? Any hope? 

GETA: I really can't say. 

ANTIPHO: O-o-ohl 

GETA: Anyway, Phaedria was right in there fighting for you 
all along. 

ANTIPHO: That doesn't surprise me. 

GETA: And Phormio, too. Same as he always does, he really 
gave it everything. 

ANTIPHO: What did he do? 

GETA: What he had to say completely shut your father up— 
and was he furious! 

ANTIPHO: Good for Phormio! 

GETA: And I did what I could, too. 

ANTIPHO: Oh, Geta, you're all real friends. 

GETA: For the moment things stand like this: Everything's 
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peaceful, and your father is going to wait for your uncle to get 
back. 

ANTIPHO: Why wait for him? 

GETA: The way he put it, he wants to follow your uncle's 
advice in the matter. 

ANTIPHO: That makes me frightened to see my uncle come 
home safely now, Geta! Because from what you tell me, 
whether I live or die is all up to him. 

GeTA: Here comes Phaedria, see? (Enter PHAEDRIA from 
Dorto’s house.) 

ANTIPHO: Where? Where? 

GETA: Over there, see? Just coming out from his daily ex- 
ercises. 


ScENE II 


PHAEDRIA (speaks back through the door): Dorio! (Enter 
Dorio.) Dorio, please listen! 

Dorio: Can't hear a word you say. (He starts off.) 

PHAEDRIA: Wait a minute! 

Dorio: Let me go, will you? 

PHAEDRIA: Listen to me. 

Dorio: Why? I’m getting tired of hearing the same thing 
over and over again. 

PHAEDRIA: But this time I'll say something that will in- 
terest you. 

Dorio: Well, all right. Go on, I'm listening. 

PHAEDRIA: Can't I get you to wait just three more days? 
(Dorio starts off again.) Where are you going? 

Dorio: I wondered if you had anything new to offer. 

ANTIPHO (aside, to GETA): I'm afraid that pimp may... 

GETA (aside, to ANTIPHO): What? Sew himself up tight? So 
am I. 

PHAEDRIA (to Dorio): Don't you trust me even now? 

Dorio: Talk, talk, talk! 

PHAEDRIA: Look, I'm giving you my word! 

Dorio: Words, words, words! 
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PHAEDRIA: You'll say the favor was well worth it! 

Dorio: Nonsense! 

PHAEpRIA: No, believe me, you'll be glad you did it. I swear 
that’s the truth! 

Dorio: Waste of time! 

PHAEpRIA: Dorio! Dear old friend... ! 

Dorio: Go on, break my heart! 

PHAEDRIA: How can you be so hardhearted? Haven't you 
any feelings at all? Don't you know how to feel sorry for 
somebody? Isn't there anything I could say that would make 
you listen? 

Dorio: How can you be so stupid? Haven't you any sense 
of decency, Phaedria? Don't you know any better than to try 
to trick me with all those fine words? 'Iry to get the use of my 
girl for nothing? 

ANTIPHO (aside, to GETA): Poor fellow! 

PHAEDRIA: Yes, you're right. You win. 

Geta (aside, to ANTIPHO): Both of them, right in character. 

PHAEDRIA: And as if Antipho weren't wrapped up in 
troubles of his own—that's when I get into this predicament! 

ANTIPHO (aloud): Hey, Phaedria, what's the matter? 

PHAEDRIA: Oh, Antipho! You don't know how lucky you 
are. 

ANTIPHO: Who, me? 

PHAEDRIA: Yes, you. The girl you love is safe at home. 
You've never had to battle it out with a dirty so-and-so like 
him. 

ANTIPHO: Safe at home? Oh, no! As they say, I've got a 
wolt by the ears! 

Dorio: That’s exactly the spot I'm in, too. 

ANTIPHO: Here, now! Don't start acting like a decent human 
being! (To PHAEDbRIA) He hasn't done anything, has he? 

PHAEDRIA: Who, him? Only what an absolutely heartless 
man would do. He's sold my Pamphila. 

ANTIPHO: What? Sold her? 

. PHAEDRIA: Yes. Sold her. 
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Dorio: Yes, dreadful, isn’t it? I only paid my own good hard 
cash for her! 

PHAEpRIA: And I can't get him to wait for me, can't get 
him to change his agreement with the buyer, for just three 
days, until I can get the money my friends promised me. (T'o 
Dorio) If I don't pay you then, you don't need to wait one 
hour longer. 

DoRio: Pound away! 

ANTIPHO (to Dorio): That's not a very long time he's asking 
for, Dorio. Let him have it. He'll pay you twice over for the 
favor you've done him. 

Dorio: Just a lot of hot air! 

ANTIPHO: Are you going to let Pamphila be taken away 
from her home town here? And besides, can you stand to see 
the two of them separated? 

Dorio: Nor I, nor you. 

PHAEDRIA: Damn you, damn you, anyway! 

Doro: I've been putting up with you for a good many 
months against my better judgment—always promising, never 
paying, feeling sorry for yourself. Now, on the other hand, 
I've found somebody who pays and doesn't weep on my shoul- 
der. Make way for your betters. 

ANTIPHO (to PHAEDRIA): Wait a minute! If I remember 
rightly, you agreed originally on a time limit for paying him, 
didn't you? 

PHAEDRIA: Yes, we did. 

Dorio: I'm not denying it, am I? 

ANTIPHO: Well, is the time up? 

Dorio: No, but this is the last day. 

ANTIPHO: You ought to be ashamed—going back on your 
word like that! 

Doro: Not I~not when there's money in it. 

GETA: You dirty cheat! 

PHAEDRIA: Dorio, after all, is that the right way to do things? 

Dorio: I'm me, see? If you like me, deal with me. 

ANTIPHO: Are you going to cheat Phaedria like that? 
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Dorio: I, cheat Phaedria? Oh, no, Antipho; he’s cheating 
me. He knew I was like this, but I thought he was different. 
He fooled me; I’m exactly the way I always was. Well, how- 
ever that may be, I'll do this much: The captain said he'd 
pay me the money tomorrow morning; if you get there before 
he does, Phaedria, I’ll follow my usual rule of first come, 
first served. I'll be going now. (Exit Dorio.) 


ScENE III 


PHAEDRIA: Now what do I do? Great gods! Where am I 
going to find the money for him, just like that? I haven't got 
a penny to my name. And if I could just have persuaded him 
to give me three more days, I had a promise of all the money. 

ANTIPHO: Geta, are we going to let the poor man go through 
all this just after he finished really putting himself out for 
me, as you told me? No, he needs our help. Don't you think 
we ought to try to pay him back for the favor he did? 

GETA: Yes, I do. You're absolutely right. 

ANTIPHO: Well, come on, then. Nobody but you can save 
him. 

GETA: What am I supposed to do? 

ANTIPHO: Find the money. 

GETA: Fine, fine! Have any idea where? 

ANTIPHO: Well, my father is home. 

GETA: Yes, I know. So then what? 

ANTIPHO: Go on! A word to the wise is sufficient! 

GETA: Oh, that's it, is it? 

ANTIPHO: Yes. 

GETA: Now that's a really fine suggestion! Get out of here, 
will you? Don't I win enough glory if I manage to keep out 
of trouble over your getting married to Phanium? Are you 
telling me on top of that to trade trouble for death just to 
help Phaedria? 

ANTIPHO (fo PHAEDRIA): What he says is true enough. 

PHAEDRIA: What, Geta? Aren't we friends any more? 

Geta: Oh, I wouldn't say that. But isn't it bad enough that 
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the master is furious with all of us without our stirring him 
up still more? Then there won't be any way out for us. 

PHAEDRIA: Is some other man going to take Pamphila away 
some place that I don't know about, where I'll never see her 
again? Well, all right, then; while I'm still here and while you 
still can, talk to me, Antipho; take a good look at me. 

ANTIPHO: What for? What in the world are you going to do? 

PHAEDRIA: No matter where they take her, I swear I'll follow 
her or die in the attempt. 

GETA: Well, blessings on you! But take it easy, will you? 

ANTIPHO (to GETA): Look, isn't there something you can do 
to help him? 

GETA: Something? What, for instance? 

ANTIPHO: Try to figure out something, will you? We 
wouldn't want him to do anything rash. We'd feel bad about 
that later, Geta. l 

Geta (to himself): Now, let me see . . . (Aloud) He's safe, I 
think. But I’m afraid there’s going to be trouble. 

ANTIPHO: Don’t worry about that. Whatever happens, good 
or bad, we're in it with you. 

GETA: Tell me, how much money do you need, Phaedria? 

PHAEDRIA: "Three thousand drachmas. 

GETA: Three thousand? She's rather expensive, isn't she, 
Phaedria? 

PHAEDRIA: For her, it's a bargain, I tell you! 

GETA: All right. I'll find it and see that you get it. 

PHAEDRIA: You're a real friend! 

GETA: Get out of here, will you? 

PHAEDRIA: I need it right away, you know. 

GETA: You'll get it right away. But I'll have to persuade 
Phormio to help me with my scheme. 

PHAEDRIA: He's available. You don't have to worry. Put any 
load on him that you like; he'll walk away with it. He's a real 
friend in need, he is. 

GETA: What are we waiting for, then? Let's go and find him. 

ANTIPHO: Anything else you need me for? 

GETA: No, not a thing. Why don't you go on home and see 
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what you can do to cheer up poor Phanium? I’m sure she’s 
scared half to death. Run along, will you? 

ANTIPHO: Nothing I'd rather do! (Exit into DEMIPHO’s 
house.) 

PHarpRIA: How are you going to do all this? 


Gera: I'll tell you as we go. Just come away from here. 
(Exeunt, stage left.) 


AcT Four 


SCENE I 


(Enter DEMIPHO and CHREMzs, stage right.) 

DEMIPHO: Well, Chremes, the matter that took you to Lem- 
nos—did you bring your daughter back with you? 

CHREMES: No, I didn't. 

DEMiPHo: You didn’t? Why not? 

CHREMES: In the first place, her mother had decided that 
I had stayed away much too long. Besides, the girl was growing 
up; they couldn't wait forever for me to come back. So she 
packed up the whole household and came over here to look 
for me. At least that's what I was told. 

DEMiPHo: Well, for heaven's sake, why did you stay there 
so long after you'd learned that? 

CHREMEs: I got sick and couldn't leave. 

DemipHo: How did that happen? What was the matter 
with you? 

CHREMEs: The matter? Oh, I'm getting old—and being old 
is a sickness in itself. But they got here safely, all right. I 
found that out from the captain of the boat they came on. 

DemiPuo: You heard what happened to my son while I was 
away, didn’t you, Chremes? 

CHREMES: Yes, and it's made me uncertain what to do next. 
You see, if I arrange a marriage for my daughter with some- 
body outside the family, I'll have to explain all the details— 
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where she came from, and who her mother is. With you, I 
knew I could trust you as well as I could myself; with an 
outsider, supposing I could get him to agree to the match, 
he'd hold his tongue just so long as we were on good terms. 
But if we had a falling-out, he'd know entirely too much, and 
Im afraid my wife might find out what I've been doing. If 
that happens, the only thing left for me will be to shake my- 
self free and be on my way. In my house, I'm all I can call 
my own. 

DemiPHo: I understand that perfectly, and I'm worried 
about the difficulty you're in. We'll, I'm not going to give up. 
I'll keep on working at this until I accomplish what I prom- 
ised you. 


ScENE II 


(Enter GETA, stage left.) 
GETA (to himself): I’ve never seen a smarter man than 
Phormio. I came to the fellow to tell him we needed money 
and how we could get it. I'd hardly given him half the plan 
when he caught on. He was delighted, congratulated me, 
wanted to know where Demipho was, said he was happy to 
have this chance to show that he was as good a friend of 
Phaedria as he was of Antipho. I told him to go downtown 
and wait for me there—said I'd bring the master down there 
to meet him. Oh-oh! There he is! Who's that behind him? 
Great gods! Phaedria's father is home! Well, why are you 
afraid, you idiot? Why? Because you've got two to put over 
the jumps instead of one? A lot better that way, I think; it 
gives me an extra string to my bow. I'll tackle Demipho first, 
as I planned. If he pays, that will be fine. But if I get nothing 
from him, then I'll go after our traveler here. 


ScENE III 


(Enter ANTIPHO from DEMIPHO’s house.) 


ANTIPHO (to himself): I wonder how soon Geta is coming 
back? Oh-oh! There's my uncle right there with my father! 
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I’m afraid of what he'll get my father to do, now that he's 
home. (He steps to one side.) 

Geta (to himself): TIl go and say hello to them. (Aloud) 
Why, hello, Chremes, sir! 

CuREMEs: Hello, Geta. 

Geta: Awfully glad to see you back safe. 

CHREMESs: Thanks. 

GETA: Well, how are things? See a lot of changes here, now 
that you're home, I suppose? 

CHREMES: Yes, quite a few. 

Geta: Did you hear what happened to Antipho? 

CHREMES: Yes, I heard, all right. 

GETA (to DEMIPHO): Did you tell him, sir? It's a terrible 
thing, Chremes! To be deceived like that! 

CHREMEs: Yes. Demipho and I were just talking about it. 

GETA: Yes. Well, Ive been thinking it over, too, very 
carefully, and I think I've found a way out. 

CHREMEs: What, Geta? 

DrMiPHO: What way out? 

Geta: After I left you, sir, I just happened to run into 
Phormio... 

CHREMES: Who's Phormio? 

DreMrPHO (nudges CHREMES; whispers): You know. The 
fellow who... that girl... 

CHREMES: Oh, I see. 

GETA: I decided to try to find out how he felt. I got him 
off to one side. "Now, look, Phormio," I said, "why don't we 
settle this matter between us in a friendly way—you knowl— 
instead of with a lot of hard feelings? My master's a decent, 
respectable person; he doesn't want to get involved with the 
law. Why, every last one of his friends has been telling him— 
every one of them—to put Phanium out, just like that!” 

ANTIPHO (aside): What is he up to? What does all this mean? 

GETA: “You talk about the law?" I said to him. “You think 
we'll get into trouble with the law if he puts her out? Oh, nol 
That's been tried before, Believe me, you'll sweat if you start 
anything with that man. You ought to hear him when he 
argues a case in court! But anyway, suppose he does lose; it 
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isn’t a matter of life and death with him, just of a little 
money.” I saw that this was making him weaken, so I said, 
“There’s nobody else around now. Look, how much would 
you want, in cash, on the understanding that Demipho would 
forget about lawsuits, Phanium would leave, and you would 
stop bothering us?” 

ANTIPHO (aside): Has he gone crazy? 

Gera: “I’m quite sure, you see,” I said to him, “that if you 
name any reasonable amount, he’s a decent sort of fellow, and 
it won't take three minutes to settle the whole thing." 

DzMiPHo: Who told you to say anything like that? 

CHREMEs: No, no! There couldn't be a better way of getting 
where we want. 

ANTIPHO (aside): Oh, great gods! 

DEMIPHO: Well, go on; tell us the rest. 

Geta: At first the man was just plain crazy. 

CHREMES: Come on, how much did he want? 

Geta: How much? Much too much! 

CHREMES: How much? Tell us! 

Gera: Well, he thought if somebody'd give him maybe 
six thousand drachmas . . . 

DEMiPHo: Six thousand! I'll give him hell first! The in- 
solence of the man! 

Geta: My words exactly! "Now, look, please,” I said, “what 
if he were arranging a match for his own daughter? He might 
as well have had one; they've found him one, and she wants. 
her dowry." Well, to cut it short and leave out all the foolish- 
ness, this is what he finally proposed. “Now,” he said, “right 
from the start I was perfectly willing to marry my friend’s. 
daughter, because that was the right thing to do. I kept think- 
ing all the time that it wouldn’t be good for a poor girl like 
her to go making a slave of herself to some rich man. But to 
be quite frank with you, I needed the little bit of money a wife 
would bring me to pay my debts. And even now, if Demipho 
is willing to pay me as much as I'm getting from the girl I’m 
engaged to, there's nobody I'd rather marry than Phanium.” 

ANTIPHO (aside): Is he just stupid, or is he being malicious? 
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Does he know what he's doing or doesn't he? I don't under- 
stand. 

DEMiPHO: Yes, but what if he's in debt up to his neck? 

Geta: Well, he said, '"T here's a farm, mortgaged for a thou- 
sand drachmas." 

Demipuo: All right, all right. He can marry her. I'll pay. 

Geta: “Then there's a bit of a house, too; a thousand more.” 

DEM1iPHO: Here, now, that's too much. 

CunEMzs: Never mind! I'll take care of that thousand. 

Gera: “Then Ill have to buy a slave girl of some sort for 
my wife, and we'll need a few pieces of furniture. And there 
are the wedding expenses. Lump all that together," he says, 
"for another thousand." 

DrMiPHo: He can file a dozen suits against me if he wants 
to; I won't pay one penny! Why, that ...! Does he think he 
can make a fool of me? 

CHREMES: No, please! I'll pay. Just never mind, You just see 
to it that your son marries my . . . the girl we want him to. 

ANTIPHO (aside): Ye gods, Getal You and your schemes! 
You've really left me stranded. 

CHREMEs: It's for my sake we're getting rid of Phanium; 
it's only fair that I should pay the costs. 

GETA: "Let me know as soon as you can," he says, "if they're 
going to have Phanium marry me, so I can break my engage- 
ment to this other girl. I'd like to know for sure, because her 
parents have already arranged to pay me her dowry." 

CHREMES: He'll get his money right away. Tell him to break 
the other engagement. He can marry Phanium. 

DEMiPHO: Yes, and I wish him all the worst of it. 

CHREMES: Isn't it fortunate that I brought that money back 
with me—the income from my wife's properties on Lemnos? 
I'll take it from that, and tell my wife you needed it. (Exeunt 
DrMieHo and CHREMES inio CHREMES' house.) 


ScENE IV 


ANTIPHO: Getal 
GETA: Oh! Yes? 
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ANTIPHO: What have you done? 

GETA: Done? Why, I just tricked the old gentlemen out of 
their money. 

ANTIPHO: And that’s all, is it? 

Geta: All? Why, I don't know. That's all I was told to do. 

ANTIPHO: You worthless . . . ! You dare be insolent with 
me? 

Geta: Insolent? What do you mean? 

ANTIPHO: What do I mean? I mean what you just did. Why 
didn't you just hand me a rope to start with? Why, Nous 
I hope all the powers in heaven and hell will pursue youl 
(To audience) Look, everybody! Here he is! If you have a job 
you want done in fine style, just hand it to him! (To GETA) 
What was less to the point than stirring up that old trouble 
and dragging in my wife's name? Now you've made my father 
think he can push her out the door. Now, look; if Phormio 
takes the dowry, he'll have to marry Phanium. Then what 
happens? 

Geta: Why, he's not going to marry her! 

ANTIPHO: Oh, yes, of course. And then when they want their 
money back he'll trot off to jail, just for me. 

GETA: There's no story, Antipho, that can't be spoiled by 
the way you tell it. You're leaving out all the good and tell- 
ing all the bad. Now listen to the other side. Naturally if 
Phormio takes the dowry money he'll have to marry Phanium, 
just as you say. I grant you that. But still, he'll be given some 
time to get ready for the wedding—sending out invitations, 
making arrangements. It'll take a little while. In the meantime 
Phaedria's friends will get us the money they promised, and 
Phormio will pay your father and uncle back out of that. 

ANTIPHO: Yes, but what will he use for an excuse? What 
will he tell them? 

GETA: Tell them? What do you think? “The things that have 
happened since my engagement! Bad luck signs everywherel 
A strange dog, dead black, walked into the housel A snake 
dropped off the roof and fell into the cistern! A hen crowedl 
Every seer in town has advised against it! It's nearly the new 
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year, too; I don't want to start new business before the turn 
of the year!” That last one will get them. See, that’s how it 
will go. 

ANTIPHO: Well, I hope so. 

Geta: It will go, all right. Just leave it to me. (Enter DE- 
MIPHO and CHREMES from CHREMES’ house.) Oh, here comes 
your father. You go along and tell Phaedria we've got the 
money. (Exit ANTIPHO, stage left.) 


ScENE V 


DEMIPHO (to CHREMEs): Calm down, I tell you. I'll see that 
he doesn't pull any tricks on us. (Holds up purse with money) 
See this? I won't be careless with it. I won't let him get his 
hands on it except in front of witnesses; I'll make it perfectly 
clear who I'm paying it to and what I'm paying it for. 

GETA (aside): Cautious, isn't he? But it's a waste of time. 

CHREMES: Yes, that's the only thing to do. Hurry up, will 
you, before he has a chance to change his mind. If that other 
girl starts putting the pressure on, you know, he just might 
walk out on us. 

Geta (aside): That's a good idea! Thanks! 

DEMIPHO (to Gera): All right, Geta. Let's go find him. 

Geta: Yes, sir! At your service! 

CHREMES (to DEMIPHO): When you get back, will you drop 
in on my wife? Ask her to have a talk with Phanium before 
she leaves—tell her that we’re having her marry Phormio, and 
that she mustn’t get upset; he was closer to her father and will 
make her a much better husband; tell her we haven’t neglec- 
ted our duty, for we’ve paid Phormio every penny of the dowry 
he wanted. 

DemiPHo: What is the point of all that? 

CHREMES: "There's plenty of point, Demipho. It isn't enough 
just to discharge your obligations; you want it to look right, 
too. I'd like Phanium to do all this willingly, so she won't go 
around saying we just showed her the door. 

DemiPHo: I can take care of that myself. 
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CHREMEs: Yes, but woman-to-woman is better, you know. 

DEMrPHO: Well, all right, I'll ask her. (Exeunt Demirno and 
GETA, stage left.) 

CHREMES: Now I wonder where I could find those women- 
folk of mine? 


ACT FIVE 


SCENE I 


(CHREMES on stage. Enter SOPHRONA, from DEMIPHO’s house. ) 

SOPHRONA (to herself): What am I going to do? Where can 
I find a friend? Oh, dear, dear! Where can I get some advice? 
Where can I find some help? I'm afraid my mistress is going 
to get into some terrible trouble because of what I advised 
her to do, the way the young man's father is taking this. They 
tell me he’s really wild! 

CHREMES (aside): Who's that old woman coming out of my 
brother’s house? She looks scared to death. 

SoPpHRONA (to herself): We were so poor. That's why I felt I 
had to do it, even though I knew the match probably wouldn’t 
last. That’s why I advised it, so she’d be taken care of at least 
for the time being. 

CHREMES (aside): Well, for heaven’s sake! Unless I'm losing 
my mind or my eyes are deceiving me, that’s my daughter’s 
old nurse I see there. 

SOPHRONA (to herself): And I can’t find a single trace of 
him... 

CHREMES (aside): Now what do I do? 

SOPHRONA (to herself): . . . that father of hers. 

CHREMES (aside): Do I speak to her, or do I wait until I get 
a better idea what she's talking about? 

SoPHRONA (to herself): If I could just find him now, I 
wouldn't have anything to worry about. 
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CHREMES (aside): It's Sophrona, all right. I'll go and speak 
to her. 

SoPHRONA: Who's that? Who's talking here? 

CHREMES: Sophronal 

SoPHRONA: That’s my name! Who's calling me? 

CHREMES: Look behind you. Here I am. 

SoPHRONA: Well, for heaven's sake, is that Stilpo? 

CHREMES: No! 

SoPHRONA: What? You're not? 

CuREMEs: Come over this way, a little farther from the 
house! Please, Sophrona, don't ever call me by that name 
again! 

SoPHRONA: Why? For heaven's sake, aren't you . . . the one 
you always said you were? 

CHREMES: Ssh! 

SOPHRONA: What’s the matter with that house? What are 
you afraid of there? 

CHREMES: I’ve got a wife in there—a wife with a terrible 
temper. Now about that name; it's not my right name, but I 
used it with you people because I wasn't sure how discreet 
you might be. I was afraid you might go blurting it out in 
public and then my wife might somehow find out. 

SoPHRONA: Well, my goodness! "That's why we could never 
find you here! We had a dreadful time! 

CHREMES: Look, tell me: What have you to do with the 
people in that house? Where are my daughter and her mother? 

SoPHRONA (bursts into tears): Oh, dear, dear, dear! 

CHREMES: Goodness! What's the matter? Are they still alive? 

SoPHRONA: Your daughter is. But her mother was just so 
brokenhearted . . . she . . . passed on. Poor thing! 

CHREMEs: Oh, that's too bad. 

SoPHRONA: And then there I was—old, all by myself, no 
money, didn't know anybody. I did the best I could. I let 
your daughter marry the young man here—the one that lives 
in this house. 

CHREMES: You mean Antipho? 

SOPHRONA: Why, yes, Antipho. That’s the one. 
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CHREMES; What? Has he got two wives? 

SoPHRONA: Good gracious, nol She's the only one. 

CHREMEs: Well, what about the girl that was supposed to 
be his cousin? 

SoPHRONA: Why—why she's the one! 

CHREMES: Wha-a-at? 

SOPHRONA: It was all planned. He was in love with her, and 
this way he could marry her even though she didn't have a 
dowry. 

CHREMEs: Well, I'll be blessed! So many times things hap- 
pen purely by chance that you wouldn't even dare to hope 
for. Here I come home and find my daughter happily married 
just as I'd wanted, to the very man I wanted. My brother and 
I were working with might and main to bring about some- 
thing Antipho had already done all by himself without caus- 
ing us any trouble at all—although it's made a lot for him. 

SoPHRONA: But now look. Something will have to be done. 
Antipho's father is home, and they say he's simply furious. 

CHREMES: There’s no danger at all. But Sophrona, don't you 
dare let anybody know that she's my daughter. 

SoPHRONA: Nobody will hear it from me. 

CHREMES: Come in with me. I'll tell you the rest in there. 
(Exeunt into DEMIPHO’s house.) 


SCENE II 


(Enter DEMIPHO and GETA, stage left.) 


DEMiPHO: It’s our own fault. We make it worth while for 
people to be dishonest by being so anxious ourselves to have 
everybody say we're honest and kindhearted. Don't run so 
fast that you miss home, as they say. Wasn't it bad enough 
to have him trick us in the way he did? No, we've got to toss 
some money his way, too, so he can have something to live on 
while he dreams up more deviltry. 

GETA: That’s absolutely right, sir. 

DemipHo: The ones who win the prizes now are the ones 
who "make the worse appear the better cause." 
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GETA: That's certainly true. 

DrMiPHo: That was perfectly stupid, the way we handled 
the deal: with Phormio. 

GETA: Yes. I just hope that will be the end of it and he'll 
marry the girl. 

DrMiPHOo: What? You mean to say there's still some doubt 
about it? 

GETA: Well, really, sir, I don’t know. The way Phormio is, 
he might change his mind. 

DEMiPHO: What? Change his mind? 

Geta: I don't know that he will. But I'm saying, if he 
should. 

DEMIPHO: I'm going to follow my brother's suggestion and 
ask his wife to come over and talk with Phanium. Geta, you 
go in and tell her Nausistrata's coming. (Exit DEMIPHO into 
CHREMES' house.) 

GETA: We've got Phaedria his money. No trouble at all. 
We've arranged things so that, at least for the present, Pha- 
nium won't have to leave. Now what? What do you mean, 
"Now what?" You're stuck in the same old mud hole, Geta 
—robbing one purse to fill the other. The trouble we actually 
had has been put off for a day or so, but things are getting 
worse all the time. You'd better watch out. I'll go home now 
and make it clear to Phanium that she isn't to worry about 
Phormio or anything he says. (Exit GETA into DEMiPHO's 
house.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter DEMIPHO and NausIsTRATA from CHREMES' house.) 
DEMIPHO: Come on, then, Nausistrata; just be yourself. 
Get her to calm down and do this willingly. She has to, 
anyway. 
NAusisTRATA: I'll take care of it. 
DrMieHo: Help me now with a little of your time, in the 
way that you just came to my rescue with your money. 
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NNAUSISTRATA: I was glad to do that. You know, it's my hus- 
band's fault that I can't be as much help as I'd like. 

DEMiPHo: How do you mean? 

NAUSISTRATA: Heavens! That property of my father's is all 
perfectly sound, but Chremes manages it very badly. Father 
always got twelve thousand drachmas a year out of it. Oh! 
The difference in men! 

DeEmiPHO: Twelve thousand! You don't say! 

NAUSISTRATA: Yes, and business wasn't nearly so good then 
as it is now. Even so—twelve thousand. 

DEMIPHO: My, my! 

INAUSISTRATA: What do you think of that? 

DEMiPHo: Of course, of course. 

NAUSISTRATA: Oh, I wish I were a man! I'd show him... 

DEMiPHo: I'm sure you would. 

NAUSISTRATA: . . . show him how... 

DEMiPHo: Please, don't tire yourself. Save your strength 
for Phanium. She's young and strong; don’t want her to tire 
you out. 

NAUSISTRATA: I'll do as you told me. But there's my hus- 
band, see? Coming out of your house! (Enter CHREMES.) 

CHREMEs: Oh, Demipho! Have you paid that fellow the 
money yet? 

DEMiPHO: Yes, sir! Took care of it right away. 

CHREMES: I could wish you hadn’t~oh-oh! There's my wife. 
Almost said too much. 

DEmiPHO: Why do you wish I hadn't, Chremes? 

CHREMEs: Never mind. It’s all right. 

DeEmiPHO: Well, how about it? Did you tell the young lady 
why we were bringing Nausistrata to see her? 

CHREMES: Yes, I explained everything. 

DemiPHo: You did, did you? What did she say? 

CHREMES: We can't send her away. 

DEMIPHO: Why can't we? 

CHREMES: Why—why—they love each other. Dearly. 

DemipPHo: What difference does that make to us? 
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CHREMES: A lot. And anyway, I've found out she is related 
to us. 

DEMiPHO: What? You must be out of your mind. 

CHREMES: No; it's true. I'm not just imagining things. I 
finally remembered. 

DrMiPHo: Have you taken leave of your senses? 

NAUSISTRATA: My gracious! You better not do anything to 
hurt her if she's related to you. 

DeEmiPHo: She isn’t. 

CHREMES: Don’t say that. She gave her father’s name wrong. 
That’s why you were led astray. 

DEMiPHo: Didn't she know her own father? 

CHREMES: Of course she did. 

DeEmipHo: Why did she get his name wrong, then? 

CHREMEs: Aren't you ever going to stop arguing with me? 
Aren't you ever going to understand? 

DrMiPHo: Understand? When you aren't saying anything 
that makes sense? 

CHREMEs: You're killing me! 

NAUSISTRATA (to DEMiPHO): I wonder what this is all about? 

DEMiPHo: I'm sure I don't know. 

CHREMES: You want to know? So help me heaven, there isn't 
a living soul who's closer to her than you and I. 

DEMiPHo: For heaven's sake, let's go in and see her. I'd 
like to get this straightened out in front of us all. 

CHREMESs: Oh! No, no! 

DEMiPHO: Why not? 

CHREMES: Is that all the faith you have in me? 

DrEMiPHO: You want me to trust you? You don't want me to 
ask any more questions? Well, all right. What about that 
girl—“our friend's" daughter? What's going to happen about 
her? 

CHREMES: That's all taken care of. 

DEmiPHo: Shall we just tell Nausistrata here that we don't 
need her? 

CHREMES: I think so. 

DemirHo: And Phanium is to stay? 
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CHREMES: Yes. 

DEMIPHo: Well, I guess you can go home, Nausistrata. 

NAUSISTRATA: Good! I must say I think it's much better for 
all of us than the way you'd planned. She should stay. The 
minute I laid eyes on her I thought to myself, "She's a very 
sweet girl." (Exit NAUSISTRATA.) 

DEMiPHo: What's this all about? 

CHREMES: Has she shut the door? 

DEMiPHOo: Yes, she has. 

CHREMES: Ye gods! Is this our lucky day! I've found out it's 
my daughter your son married! 

DEMiPHo: Now wait. How could that be? 

CHREMES: This isn't a very safe place to talk about it. 

DEMiPHo: Well, come on in, then. 

CHREMES: Listen, I don't want our sons to find out about 
this. (Exeunt DEMiPHO and CHREMES into DEMIPHO'S house.) 


ScENE IV 


(Enter ANTIPHO, stage left.) 
ANTIPHO: However things may be for me, I’m delighted 
that my cousin has what he wanted. That's the wise way: 
Want only those things that can easily be set straight if they 
don't go right. Now, Phaedria—as soon as he got his money 
he was free of all his worries. But I don't see any way to get 
out of the trouble I'm in. No—if things are kept under cover, 
Pll be on pins and needles; if they get out, I'll be in disgrace. 
I wouldn't even be coming home now if they hadn't given 
me some hope of keeping Phanium. Now where can I find 
Geta? He can tell me the best time to approach my father. 


ScENE V 


(Enter PHorMio, stage left.) 

PHoRM10: I got the money, paid the pimp, took the girl 
away, arranged things so Phaedria can have her all to him- 
self—we've set her free. Now I have just one job left to do: 
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Persuade the old gentlemen to allow me a few days for a 
bachelor party. Yes, I'm going to take a few days off now. 

ANTIPHO: Why! Its Phormio. How are things? 

PHoRMIO: What things? 

ANTIPHO: What's Phaedria going to do? How is he planning 
to spend his honeymoon? 

PHorMio: Oh, it's his turn to play Antipho now. 

ANTIPHO: What do you mean? 

PHorMIo: Run away from father. He asked you to play 
Phaedria—turnabout, see?—and speak his piece for him. He's 
coming to my house for a party. I'm going to tell Demipho 
and Chremes that I'm making a little business trip to Sunium 
to buy that "bit of a slave girl" Geta was talking about a 
while ago. Then if they don't see me they won't think I'm 
squandering the money they gave me. But the door squeaked 
over at your house! 


ANTIPHO: Look, will you, please? Who's coming out? 
PHormio: It's Geta. 


ScENE VI 


(Enter GETA.) 

GETA: Oh, you Luck! You lucky, lucky Luck! Talk about 
your blessings! All at once you've opened up and filled the 
day with them for my master Antiphol 

ANTIPHO (fo PHORM10): What in the world does he mean? 

GETA: And for us, his friends—you've cleared away every 
worry we had! But what am I waiting for? Why don't I load 
my coat on my back and move along—go find the boy and 
let him know what's happened? 

ANTIPHO (fo PHoRMIO) Can you understand what he's 
talking about? 

PHORMIO (to ANTIPHO): No. Can you? 

ANTIPHO (fo PHORMIO): Not at all. 

PHORMIO (to ANTIPHO): Neither can I. 


Geta: I'll go over to the pimp's. There's where they are. 
(Starts toward Dorto’s house) 
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ANTIPHO: Hey, Geta! (GETA pays no attention.) 

GETA: There you gol Something new and different, isn't it? 
Just get started somewhere and you get called back. 

ANTIPHO: Geta! 

GETA: He's keeping it up! Go ahead, be nasty; you won't 
make me stop. 

ANTIPHO: Wait, won't you? 

GETA: Go to the devil. 

ANTIPHO: That's where you'll go if you don't stop. 

Geta: Huh! Must be somebody from home; he's getting 
rough with me. (Turns around) Well, bless me! If it isn't the 
very man I'm looking for! The boy himself! Come here 
quickly! 

ANTIPHO: What's going on? 

GETA: Of all the men in the world, you, my boy, are the 
top prize-winner. No argument about it, you're destiny's dar- 
ling, Antipho! 

ANTIPHO: I'd like that. But would you mind telling me why 
I should think so? 

GETA: Will you be satisfied if I drown you with joy? 

ANTIPHO: You're killing mel 

PHORMIO: Listen, never mind the future commitments. just 
tell us the news. 

GeTA: Oh, Phormio! Were you here, too? 

PHoRMIO: Yes, I was here. You're stalling. 

GETA: All right! Here we go! After we delivered the money 
to you downtown, Phormio, we went straight home; and then 
master sent me in, Antipho, to see your wife. 

ANTIPHO: Why? 

GETA: I'll leave out the prologue; it isn't important. I was 
just going into the room where the women were when a slave 
came running up—it was Midas. He grabbed me from behind 
and nearly pulled me over backward. I turned around and asked 
him why he was stopping me. He said that nobody was allowed 
to go in and see "little mistress." "Sophrona," he says “just 
brought the master's brother, Chremes, in here," and he was 
in there with the ladies now. As soon as I heard that I went 
up to the door on tiptoe very quietly; I stopped, held my 
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breath, put my ear to the keyhole, listened. 1 was trying to 
hear what they were saying, understand? 

PnuoRMio: Good boy, Geta! 

GETA: And then I heard something perfectly wonderful! 
Yes, sir! I almost shouted for joy! 

ANTIPHO: What did you hear? 

GETA: Now, what do you think? 

ANTIPHO: I haven't the slightest idea. 

GETA: Oh, it was perfectly marvelous! They've found out 
that your uncle is the father of your wife—yes, of Phanium! 

ANTIPHO: What? What are you trying to tell me? 

GETA: He had an arrangement with her mother on Lemnos 
some years ago. Nobody knew about it. 

PuHoRM10: Nonsense! How would she not know who her own 
father was? 

Geta: Oh, there's some explanation for it, Phormio. You 
can be sure of that. Look—you don't suppose that I could catch 
everything they were saying to each other in the room, do you? 

ANTIPHO: Why, yes, you know, I heard some story like that, 
too. 

Geta: No, no; I'll tell you something that will really make 
you believe it. In a little while your uncle came out, and a 
few minutes later he came back with your father and they 
both went in. The two of them said that you were to be al- 
lowed to keep Phanium. Finally they sent me to find you and 
bring you in. 

ANTIPHO: Well, for heaven's sake, take me! What are you 
waiting for? 

GETA: This way! 

ANTIPHO: Well, Phormio, good-by! (Exeunt ANTIPHO and 
GETA into DEMIPHO’s house.) 

PHoRMIO: Good-by, Antipho. Well, well, this is very nice. 
I'm delighted. 


ScENE VII 


PHoRM10: What wonderful luck for them! So sudden, too! 
This is my chance to strip the old gentlemen of their money 
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and to dispose of Phaedria’s worries so he won’t have to go 
begging from his friends. Yes, sir! He got that money and now 
he’s going to keep it. What’s happened has given me an idea 
how to make sure of that. Now I'll have to change my style 
and try a new approach. I'll just go back here between the 
houses, and then T'll step out to meet Demipho and Chremes 
when they come out. That business trip I pretended I was 
going on—I'll drop that. (He steps back between DEMiPHO's 
and CHREMES’ houses.) 


SCENE VIII 


(Enter DEMiPHO and CHREMES from DEMIPHO’s house.) 


DemiPHo: I'm really very grateful and very happy, Chremes, 
since all this has turned out so well for us. Now we must find 
Phormio just as soon as we can and get our money back from 
him before he knocks too big a hole in it. 

PHORMIO (steps out): I wonder if Demipho is at home? I'll 
just go and see, so that... 

DemiPHo: Hello, Phormio. We were on our way to your 
house. 

PHorMio: For the very same reason, perhaps? 

DEMiPHO: Yes sir! 

Puormio: That's what I thought. Well—why were you go- 
ing? 

DEMtPHo: Oh, nothing very important. 

PHoRMIO: Were you worrying for fear I wouldn't do what I 
said I'd do? Now, see here: I may be a poor man—and I am— 
but just the same there’s one thing I’ve always been very 
careful about: I never break my word. 

CHREMES (to Demipuo): See, I told you. He's an honest 
fellow. 

DEMiPHo: He certainly is. 

PHorRMio: And that's what I was on my way to tell you, 
Demipho: I'm all ready. Whenever you wish, we can have the 
wedding. You see, I put off everything else I had to do. It 
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seemed the only right thing, since I could see that you were 
anxious to have it that way. 

DEMIPHO: Well, now, as a matter of fact Chremes here has 
been urging me to call off the wedding. “What are people going 
to say," he says, "if you do a thing like that? There was a time 
when it would have looked perfectly all right to give Phanium 
to Phormio, but we didn't do it then. Now she's being pushed 
off on him, as you might say. That won't look right." Practi- 
cally the same considerations that you were urging on me right 
here not so long ago. 

PnoRMio: So you didn’t mean what you said to me? That's 
pretty highhanded! 

DEMIPHO: How so? 

PHORMIO: How so? Why, because I can’t marry that other 
girl now. How can I go back and face her now, after I told 
her our engagement was broken? 

CHREMEs (whispers to DEMIPHO): “Well, you see, I found out 
that Antipho won't hear of divorcing Phanium”; tell him that. 

DemiPHo: Well, you see, I found out that my son simply 
won't hear of divorcing Phanium. Would you mind, now? Just 
come to the bank and have that money put back to my ac- 
count, Phormio. 

PHorMio: What? Why, I've already used it to pay my debts! 

DEMiPHo: What are we going to do, then? 

Puormio: If you want me to marry Phanium as we agreed, 
Ill marry her. But if you've changed your mind and want 
her to stay with you people, then the dowry money remains 
with me, Demipho. It isn’t fair that I should have to stand a 
loss just to do you a favor. After all, it was to save your repu- 
tation that I broke off with the other girl, and she would have 
brought me exactly the same dowry. 

DeEmiPHo: Why, what do you mean? You miserable shyster, 
are you condescending to me? Do you think we still don’t 
know who you are and how you operate? 

Puormio: I don't think I like that. 

DeEmiPHo: Are you trying to tell us you'd marry Phanium if 
we gave you the chance? 
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PHORMIO: 
DEMIPHO: 
her at your 
PHORMIO: 
DEMIPHO: 
PHORMIO: 


DEMIPHO: 


PHORMIO: 


pleasant... 
DEMIPHO: 


PHORMIO: 
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Try me, and see what happens. 

Yes! So my son could go right on sleeping with 

house—that was your little scheme! 

I beg your pardon! What were you saying? 
Now, see here: You give that money back. 

Nothing doing. You give me my bride. 

Go on! Sue mel 

Well, all right . . . if you insist on being un- 
(He starts to walk away.) 

What are you going to do? 

Who, me? Maybe you people think that I only 


take an interest in girls who have no dowries. Oh, nol I like 
the ones with dowries, too. 


CHREMES: 
PHORM1O: 


Whats that to us? 
Oh, nothing. I used to know a certain lady here 


whose husband had another. . 


CHREMES: 


DEMiPHO: 


PHORMIO: 
CHREMES: 


PHORMIO: .. 


What? 

What’s all this? 

... had another wife on Lemnos . . . 

Oh, great gods! 

. and he had a daughter by her, and brought 


her up without telling anybody about it . . 


CHREMES: 
PHORMIO: 


about this. 


CHREMES: 
PHORMIO: 
DEMiPHO: 


CHREMES 
right. 


PHORMIO: 
CHREMES: 


This is the end for me! 
... and now I think I'll go and tell that lady all 


For heaven’s sake, don’t do that! 

Oh! Are you the husband in the case? 

A-a-h, he’s only being funny. 

(to PHorMio): Look, you just run along. It's all 


Oh, no, you don't! 
Well, what do you want? The money—you've got 


it—we make you a present of it. 


PHORMIO: 


Ve-e-ry interesting! Look here, you two: What do 


you mean by leading me on like this? Acting like a couple of 
silly children! “I won’t—I will,” “I will-I won't." “Take it 
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—give it back." "I said—I didn't say.” "Its a deal—it's not a 
deal." 

CureMes (to DEMIPHO): Where did he get word of this? 
How did he find out about it? 

DEMIPHO (to CHREMES): I haven't the slightest idea. I know 
perfectly well I didn't tell anybody. 

Curemes (to DEMiPHO): It has me completely mystified, so 
help me! 

PuoRMio (aside): I gave them something to think about! 

DEMIPHO (to CHREMES): What! Is he going to get all that 
money away from us and stand there and laugh at us? I'll see 
him in hell first. Come on, now, be a man and keep your wits 
about you. It's perfectly clear that your little "arrangement" is 
public property and you can't keep your wife from finding out 
about it. She's bound to hear it from somebody, Chremes, and 
it would be much better for you if we told her ourselves. 
Once that's done we'll be able to take care of this rascal any 
way we like. 

Puormio (aside): Oh-oh! If I don't watch out, Ill be in for 
it. They're coming my way with blood in their eye. 

CHREMES (to DEMiPHO): Yes, but I'm worried. I don't know 
if 1 can make my peace with Nausistrata. 

DEMIPHO (to CHREMES): Don't let that bother you. I'll see 
that she forgives you. There's one good argument I can use, 
Chremes: The woman who was Phanium's mother has passed 
away. 

PHORMIO: So that's how it's to be, is it? Pretty smart, the two 
of you! Well, Demipho, you didn't do Chremes any good when 
you began needling me. (To CuREMES) Aha, you! Did any- 
thing you pleased over there on Lemnos, did you? Didn't 
worry your head about this fine lady here? No! Had to go and 
pull a dirty trick like that on her! I never heard of such a 
thing! And now you're going to go tell her you're sorry, and 
all will be forgiven, is that it? By heaven, what I'm going to 
tell her will put her in such a flaming rage that you won't be 
able to cool her down if you produce tears by the bucketfull 

DEMIPHO: Tears, is it? I'll "tears" you, you . . . ! Did you 
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ever see anything like it? The gall of the man! He ought to 
be arrested and transported to the middle of the desert! 

CHREMES: Well, he's got me stopped. I don't know what to 
say to him now. 

DemirHo: Hmph! I do. Let's file suit against him. 

PuorMio: File suit? This way, please . . . (He starts off.) 

CHREMEs: Go after him! Hang onto him until I get the 
slaves out here. (Starts toward house) 

DEMiPHO (grabs PHORMIO): Look, I can't manage alone. 
Come here, quickly! (CHREMEs runs up and also grabs Puor- 
MIO.) 

PHoRMIO (to DEMIPHO): All right! One charge of assault and 
battery against you. 

DEMiPHO: You just tell that to the judge. 

PHORMIO (to CHREMES): Second charge against you, Chremes. 

CHREMES: Take him in the house! (They start to drag him 
toward DEMIPHO’s house.) 

PHorMio: Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, I guess I'll have to use my 
voice. Nausistrata! Come out here! 

CHREMEs: Hold your filthy tongue! (To DEMIPHO) Say, this 
fellow is strong! 

PHoRMIO: Nausistrata! Nausistratal 

DEMiPHO: Shut up, will you? 

PuHormio: Shut up? No, sir! 

DEMiPHO: If he won't come along, punch him in the 
stomach. 

PHoRMIO: Sure, sure! Poke my eye out, too. I've got you fel- 
lows where I want you, all right! 


ScENE IX 


(Enter NAUSISTRATA from CHREMES' house.) 
NAUSISTRATA: Who's calling me? Well, for heaven's sake, 
what's all this noise about, Chremes? 
PuoRMIio: Well, Chremes, why don't you say something? 
NAUSISTRATA: Who is this gentleman? Aren't you going to 
answer me? 
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PHoRMIO: Answer you? Him? He doesn't know where his 
home 1s! 

CHREMEs: Don't you believe a word he says, my dear. 

PHoRMIO: Go on, touch him. If he isn't as cold as ice, 
strangle me. 

CHREMEs: Lii-t's n-n-n-nothing! 

NAUSISTRATA: What's the matter, then? What is this man 
talking about? 

Puormio: You'll find out. Just listen. 

CHREMES: Are you going to believe what he says? 

NAUSISTRATA: For goodness’ sake, how am I going to believe 
what he says when he hasn't said anything? 

PHoRM!10: Poor fellow! He's scared out of his wits. 

NAUSISTRATA: There must be something to it if you're that 
scared. 

CHREMEs: Who, m-m-me? S-s-scared? 

PHoRMio: That’s exactly right. You're not a bit scared, and 
what I have to say isn't important at all, so you tell her. 

DEMIPHO (to PHORMIO): Damn you! (To CHREMESs) Is he 
going to do your talking for you? 

PHorMIo (to DEMIPHO): Yes, you really worked hard for 
your brother! 

NAUSISTRATA: Chremes, dear, aren't you going to tell me? 

CHREMES: Yes,... but... 

NAUSISTRATA: What do you mean, “VES, e DERE 

CHREMES: It's nothing important. 

PHorMio: Not to you, maybe. But it's important for her to 
know. Over on Lemnos . . . 

DrMrPHo: Here! What are you saying? 

CHREMEs: Be quiet, will you? 


ProRMIO: .. . without your knowing anything about it... 
CHREMEs: Oh, great gods! 
PHORMIO: ... he married another woman. 


NAUSISTRATA: Why, Chremes! You didn’t! 
PHoRMIO: Yes, he did. 
NAUSISTRATA: Oh, dear, dear, dear! 
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PHOoRMi10: And what's more, he had a daughter by her, and 
you never knew a thing about it. 

CHREMES: Now what do we do? 

NAUSISTRATA: Well, I never! What a dreadful ...! Of all 
the mean... | 

PHormMi0: Thats what happened. 

NAUSISTRATA: Have you ever heard of anything worse? You 
men! But when it comes to your wives, you’re “too tired”! 
Demipho, I appeal to you; I’m sick of talking to him. Was this 
why he had to make all those trips to Lemnos and stay there 
so long? Are these those “poor business conditions” that kept 
my income down? 

DEMIPHO: Now, Nausistrata, I don’t deny that Chremes de- 
serves blame, but it’s the sort of thing we all ought to forgive. 

PHoRMIO (aside): He's dead. “Rest in peace, Chremes!” 

DEMIPHO: It wasn’t, you know, because he’d lost interest in 
you or didn’t love you any more. He had too much to drink 
once, about fifteen years ago, and forced some poor young 
woman, and the girl here was the result. He never had any- 
thing to do with her after that. The woman is dead; she’s 
passed away, and she was the one thing that would have caused 
difficulties here. So please be reasonable—just as you always are 
—about this. 

NAUSISTRATA: Be reasonable? Well! I'd like to be sure that 
this will be the end of it! But why should I think so? Am I 
supposed to believe that as he gets older he'll behave himself 
better? He was no youngster in those days, if years have any- 
thing to do with keeping men on the straight and narrow 
path. Look at me, Demipho. Am I getting any prettier or any 
younger? What reason can you offer me for expecting, or 
even hoping, that he will ever be any different? 

Puormio (aside). Chremes’ funeral is about to begin! Come 
one, come all! That's how I operate. Come on, now; does any- 
body feel like making trouble for Phormio? I'll fix him! Tl 
lay him out just the way I did our friend here. (To Nausis- 
TRATA) Forgive him now, will you? He's had his punishment, 
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as far as I'm concerned. (To audience) She has something to 
shout in his ear as long as he lives. 

NAUSISTRATA: Yes, and I should have. Why, Demipho, do I 
need to tell you all the things, one after another, that I've 
done for him? 

DemiPHo: I know that story as well as you do. 

NAUSISTRATA: Do you think I deserved to have anything like 
this happen to me? 

DEMiPHO: Most certainly not. But listen, please: What's 
done can't be undone by faultfinding. Forgive him. He's ask- 
ing you to; he's confessed; he's said he's sorry. What more do 
you want? 

PHoRMIO (aside): Oh-oh! Before she forgives him, I'll take 
care of my own interests, and Phaedria's too. (To Nausis- 
TRATA) I beg your pardon, Nausistrata! Don’t be in too much 
of a hurry to answer him. Listen to me. 

NAUSISTRATA: What is it? 

Puormio: I got three thousand drachmas out of your hus- 
band by a little scheme of mine, and I gave it to your son. He 
took it and paid it to a pimp for a girl he was in love with. 

CnHREMES:; What? What's that? 

NAUSISTRATA: Well! Does that seem so awful to you, Chre- 
mes, if your son, who's a young man, has one mistress, while 
you have two wives? Completely shameless, that's what you 
are! How will you have the audacity to say anything to him 
about it? Just answer me that. 

DEMiPHo: He'll do anything you want. 

NAUSISTRATA: No, no, I want you all to know exactly how I 
feel. I'm not going to forgive him; I'm not going to promise 
anything; I'm not going to say one word more until I see my 
son. I'll leave everything for him to decide, and I'll do what- 
ever he says. 

PuHoRMIO: You're a wise woman, Nausistrata. 

NAUSISTRATA: Does that suit you? 

PHoRMIO: Suit me? It certainly does! I'm coming out of this 
very well-much better than I expected. 

NAUSISTRATA: Who are you? What's your name? 
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PHORMIO: Who am I? I’m Phormio, a true friend to your 
whole family, madam, and a very special friend of Phaedria. 

NAUSISTRATA: Phormio, is it? Well, my heavens! From now 
on, if there's anything I can do for you, I'll be only to happy 
to do it. 

PHORMIO: You're very kind. 

NAUSISTRATA: Goodness! You deserve it. 

PHoRMIO: Would you like to start by doing something right 
now that would make me happy—and give your husband a 
dreadful headache? 

NAUSISTRATA: I'd love to. 

PHORMIO: Well, then, invite me to dinner. 

NAUSISTRATA: Please do come. But where is Phaedria, our 
arbiter? 

PHoRMIO: I'll have him here right away. 

CANTOR: Goodbye, all—and give us a good hand! 


TERENCE 


THE BROTHERS 
(Adelphoe) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Generally regarded as the last of the extant comedies of 
Terence, The Brothers (Adelphoe) was first produced in 160 
B.C. It is based on Menander’s Adelphoi, but, as the Prologue 
tells us, it also contains one scene taken from the Synapoth- 
neskontes ("Companions in Death") of Diphilus. It is a well- 
paced but rather sober play, with more bitter irony than 
humor. 

Like several of Terence’s plays, The Brothers is preoccupied 
with the father-son relationship, with particular emphasis on 
the proper way in which to bring up boys. One father, Micio, 
believes in the gentle, guiding influence of love, tolerance, 
and understanding; the other, Demea, holds to the old-fash- 
ioned rule of precept, discipline, and punishment. In the 
end, the conflict is left unresolved. The “kind” father, Micio, 
is subjected to unkindness and ridicule; the “good” son, Ae- 
schinus, turns out to be thoughtless, vain, and disloyal, almost 
making a mockery of Micio for his years of love and sympathy. 
The "stern" father, Demea, on the other hand, never proves 
his point; his son, the shallow and self-willed Ctesipho, re- 
mains coarse and foolish to the end. If Demea triumphs at 
all, he does so only by appearing to show that Micio's method 
is no better than his own. Neither scholars nor critics have 
ever been able to agree on the lesson of the play, which may 
well be that nobody knows what the right way is. 

The scene is a street in Athens. There are two house fronts, 
upstage, with doors opening on the street. The Prologue says 
little about the play itself; it consists primarily of a gentle 
and tactful refutation of the charge that Terence did not 
write his own plays but presented the work of Laelius and 
Scipio as his own. 
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CHARACTERS 


Micio, an elderly gentleman 

DEMEA, his older brother 

SANNIO, a pimp 

AESCHINUS, elder son of DEMEA, adoptive son of Micio 
Syrus, an elderly man, slave of Micio 
CTESIPHO, younger son of DEMEA 

SOSTRATA, a poor but respectable widow 
CANTHARA, an old woman, slave of SosrRATA 
GETA, an old man, slave of SosTRATA 

HEcIo, cousin of SosTRATA’s deceased husband 
Dromo, a boy, slave of Micro 


Also: 
BAccuis, a slave girl 
PARMENO, slave of Micio 
PAMPHILA, daughter of SosTRATA 
STEPHANIO, slave of Micio 


THE SCENE: A street in Athens. Upstage, the fronts of two 
houses, with doors opening onto the street. Stage left, the 
house of Micio; stage right, the house of SosTRATA. 
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THE BROTHERS 


PROLOGUE 


As soon as our playwright observed that his work was being 
subjected to unfriendly scrutiny, and that his critics were 
being particularly harsh toward the play we are to stage to- 
day* ... he will take the stand on his own behalf, and you 
shall judge for yourselves whether you think what he did de- 
serves commendation or censure. There is a play by Diphilus 
called Companions in Death; Plautus translated it, title and 
all, into Latin. Now in the Greek original there is a scene in 
which a young man forcibly takes a slave girl away from a 
pimp. The incident occurs near the beginning of the play, and 
Plautus chose to omit it from his Latin version. Our author 
took this particular scene and inserted it into his play, The 
Brothers, translating it practically word for word. And this, 
his latest production, is the play we are going to do for you. 
We'll leave it to you to decide whether our playwright is 
guilty of plagiarism or simply picked up and used a scene that 
Plautus had passed over because he found it uninteresting. 

And another matter: A number of people who wish our 
author none too well are claiming that certain gentlemen of 
distinction have been helping him with his plays—in fact, 
writing line for line with him. They think that this is a 
serious accusation, but our author considers it the greatest 
compliment to be counted a friend of men who are much be- 
loved by all of you and by all our nation. Every one of us has 
had occasion to accept their help, and without reserve, in 
time of war, and in affairs of business or state. 

And now to conclude: Don't expect me to tell you the plot 
of our play. The two old gentlemen who will appear in the 
opening scene will reveal part of it; the rest will come out as 
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the action goes on. Please give us a fair hearing* . . . and en- 
courage our author to write still other plays. 


Acr ONE 


ScENE I 


(Enter Micio from his house. He turns and calls back 
through the door.) 


Micio: Storax! (He shrugs and turns away.) Aeschinus isn't 
home yet from that party last night, and not one of those 
confounded slaves, either. 'They were supposed to go and get 
him. Yes, sir, it’s really true, what people say: If you turn 
up missing or are late getting home, you'd be a lot better off 
with the sort of things an angry wife says or imagines about 
you than with what your loving parents think up. A wife, if 
you're late, thinks you've gotten involved with some woman 
or are drinking with your friends and amusing yourself; you 
have all the fun, and she gets all the grief. But look at me 
now; my son hasn't come home, and what am I thinking? 
What is worrying me? Maybe he's caught pneumonia or 
tripped and fallen and broken a leg. Why! A man's a fool 
to take on anything that's more important to him than him- 
self! And at that, Aeschinus isn't my own son, but my broth- 
er's, and his ideas have been different from mine ever since 
we were boys. I’ve been living an easygoing, pleasant life here 
in town, and—what many people would call good luck—I’ve 
never married. My brother did exactly the opposite; he stayed 
on the farm. He always saved his money and worked hard. 
He married and had two sons, and one of them—the older—I 
adopted for myself. I took him when he was a baby, brought 
him up, and have always loved him like my own flesh and 
blood. He’s my pride and joy—the only thing in life I really 
care about. And I do everything I can, too, to make him feel 
the same way about me. I give and forgive; I don’t feel that 


*Some lines are lost from the Latin text. 
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I have to exert my full authority over him. Then, too, there 
are things that most young fellows try to keep from their 
fathers—the "boys-will-be-boys" kind of thing—but I've taught 
my son to tell me everything. Because if a boy gets in the 
habit of lying or deceiving his father, he'll be all the more 
likely to try it with other people. I think it's better to disci- 
pline children by developing their sense of decency and their 
gentlemanly instincts, than by making them fear authority. 
My brother doesn't agree with me in this; in fact, he doesn't 
like it at all. He keeps coming to me and scolding at me: 
“What are you doing, Micio? What do you mean by ruining 
our young man? Why is he getting involved with these women 
and these drinking parties? Why do you give him money for 
things like that? Why do you buy him those expensive clothes? 
You must be out of your mind!" Well, now, Demea himself 
is much too strict, quite unreasonably so. In my opinion he's 
completely wrong in thinking that paternal authority based 
on force will carry more weight than authority that grows 
out of love. Here's what I think, and I'm convinced I'm right: 
The man who behaves well because he's afraid of being pun- 
ished does so only as long as he thinks he may be caught. If 
he thinks he can go undiscovered, he reverts to his natural 
tendencies. The man whose devotion you've won by kindness 
acts out of conviction. He's anxious to give as much as he's re- 
ceived, and he's always the same, whether or not you're there. 
A father's job is to train his son to do the right things as a 
matter of course rather than through fear—in fact, that's the 
difference between a father and a master. A man who can't 
do this had better admit that he doesn't know how to handle 
children. (Enter DEMEA, stage right.) But isn't this the very 
man I was talking about? Yes, it is. He looks a bit upset. I 
suppose hell give me an argument, as usual. Oh, hello, 
Demea! Glad to see you! 


ScENE II 


DEMEA: Well, it’s about time. I've been looking for you. 
Micio: What's the matter with you? 
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DEMEA: What? We've got Aeschinus on our hands, haven't 
we? And you want to know what's the matter? 

Micro (aside): Didn't I say this would happen? (To DEMEA) 
Why? What has he done? 

DEMEA: What has he done? Why, the boy has no sense of 
decency, no respect for anybody. He seems to think he's above 
the law. I'll say nothing of what he's done before—but now 
what has he thought up? 

Micio: Well, what has he? 

DEMEA: Breaking down doors, forcing his way into other 
men's houses, beating the owner and his people practically to 
death, dragging away a girl he'd taken a fancy to—that's what. 
The whole town is furious! I don't know how many people 
have stopped me and told me that. Everybody's talking about 
it! And good heavens! If he needs an example, why doesn't he 
look at his brother? He keeps his mind on his work; he stays 
on the farm; he saves his money; he never touches liquor. 
He's never behaved like Aeschinus! I'm talking about Aes- 
chinus now, but everything I say applies to you, too, Micio; 
you're the one who's spoiling him. 

Micro: Demea, you just haven't had much experience, and 
nobody is more unfair than people like that; unless they've 
done something themselves, they think it can't be right. 

DEMEA: What do you mean by that? 

Micro: I mean that you simply don't understand these mat- 
ters. It's no disgrace, believe me, for a young fellow to play 
around with the girls, or drink—it just isn't. No, not even to 
break down a door or two. I know; you and I never did that 
sort of thing, but that was because we couldn't afford it. Are 
you congratulating yourself now for something you did be- 
cause you hadn't the money to do anything else? That's hardly 
fair, for if we'd had the means, we would have done things 
like that, too. And if you were half a man, you'd let your son 
do them now, while he's still young enough to get away with 
it. Or would you rather he'd wait until you're safely laid away 


and then do them anyway, when he's too old and ought to 
know better? 
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DEMEA: Great gods! Why, you'll drive me crazy! It’s no 
disgrace for a young man to do such things? 

Micio: Oh, come now! Don't keep after me about it. You 
allowed me to adopt your son, and that makes him mine. 
If he does anything wrong, Demea, it's my business; I'm the 
one who is chiefly concerned. He has his dinner parties, his 
drinking parties; he reeks of perfume; it's all on me. He's got 
a girl; I'll give him the money for her, as long as it's con- 
venient. If some day it isn't, she'll probably lock him out. He 
broke down a door, did he? I'll have it repaired. He tore some- 
body's clothes? I'll have them mended. I've got—thank heaven! 
—the money to do it, and so far expenses haven't run too 
high. So look, now: Either stop criticizing me or ask some 
disinterested person to judge between us. I'll prove that you're 
more mistaken than I am. 

DEMEA: Oh, my! Learn to be a father from these people 
who know it all! 

Micio: You're his father by blood; I'm his father at heart. 

DEMEA: You and your heart! What good did that ever... 

Micio: Now, look; if you're going to talk like that, I'm 
leaving. (He starts to walk away.) 

DEMEA: That's how it's to be, is it? 

Micio: But do I have to hear you on this same subject again 
and again and again? 

DEMEA: Well, I'm worried. 

Micio: And so am I. But, Demea, let's divide the worrying 
fairly between us; you worry about Ctesipho, and I'll WOrry 
about Aeschinus. When you worry about them both you're 
practically asking me to give Aeschinus back to you. 

DEMEAa: But, Micio... 

Micio: No, I really mean it. 

DEMEA: Well, why argue? If that's the way you want it, let 
him throw money around and lose his last penny and ruin 
himself. It’s none of my business. And if I say one more... 

Micio: Demea, Demeal Are you losing your temper again? 

DEMEA: Don't you believe me? I'm not asking you to give 
me back my son, am I? Of course I'm upset. After all, I am 
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his father! If I’m in the way . . . no, that's enough. You want 
me to concern myself with just the one boy? All right, I will, 
and I thank God that he's the kind J want him to be. That 
boy of yours will find out one of these days . . . no, I won't 
say anything more against him. (Exit DEMEA, stage right.) 

Micio: What he said isn't entirely beside the point, but 
it isn't all to the point, either. It's true; Im worried about 
what has happened, but I didn't want him to know. That's, 
the way he is, you know; I try to calm him down, talk things 
over, or warn him to be careful, and he can't even take that 
like a normal human being. But if I add to his bad temper 
or actually encourage him in it, I'll end up as ill-tempered 
as he is. Just the same, Aeschinus has been asking a good deal 
of us. Is there a girl in town he hasn't had an affair with or 
given money to? And then to top it off, he told me a few days 
ago—I thought he was getting tired of the whole business— 
that he wanted to get married. That made me really hope 
that he had just about finished sowing his wild oats, and J 
was delighted. And now, it’s starting all over again! Well... 
but still, whatever has happened, I'd like to know about it. 
I'll go downtown and see if I can find the boy there. (Exit, 
stage left.) 


Acr Two 


ScENE I 


(Enter, stage left, AESCHINUS, SANNIO, PARMENO, and Bac- 
CHIS. AESCHINUS has SANNIO’s arm twisted behind him; PAR- 
MENO is escorting BACCHIS.) 

SANNIO: Help, somebody! This is awfull I'm a decent, law- 
abiding citizen! Help! Help! What’ll I do? 

AESCHINUS: Take it easy, now. (To Baccuis) Just wait right 
there. Why are you looking over your shoulder? You're per- 
fectly safe. He won't touch you as long as I'm here. 
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SANNIO: I don’t care what you say. I'm going to take her... 

AESCHINUS (gives SANNIO's arm a twist): He may be tough, 
but he won't risk another beating today. 

SANNIO: Now, see here, Aeschinus, don't pretend you don't 
know what I am. I'm a pimp. 

AESCHINUS: Yes, I know. 

SANNIO: Yes, a pimp, but not a man in the world more 
surely means what he says than I do. If you come around 
later apologizing, and telling me you're sorry you did this to 
me, I won't give that for it. Believe me, I'll have my rights. 
You won't compensate with talk for the way you've mistreated 
me. I know what you fellows say: “I’m terribly sorry! I swear 
a thing like this should never have happened to a man like 
you." Well, it did happen. 

AESCHINUS (to PARMENO): Go ahead, now! Hurry! Unlock 
the door! (PARMENO moves to the door of Micio's house.) 

SANNIO: So you couldn't care less—is that it? 

AESCHINUS (to Baccuis): All right, my dear; you go in. 

SANNIO (grabs Baccuis): Oh, no, you don’t! 

AESCHINUS (pulls him back) Come back here! Parmeno, 
you were too far away. Stand right by this man. There! That's 
it! Now! Keep your eye on me all the time. The minute I 
give the signal, you punch him right on the chin! 

SANNIO (to PARMENO): I'd like to see you try that. 

AESCHINUS (to PARMENO): There! Now hold it! (To SANNIO) 
Let the lady go. (SANNIO pays no attention. AESCHINUS nods 
at PARMENO, who punches SANNIO.) 

SANNIO: Of all the dirty, low-down .. . ! (He pulls Baccuis 
closer.) 

AESCHINUS: You'll get another, if you don’t look out. (PAR- 
MENO punches SANNIO again.) 

SANNIO: Here, here! That hurt! 

AESCHINUS (fo PARMENO): I didn’t give you a signal, but 
feel free to make that kind of mistake. (To Baccuis) All right. 
Go on in. (She pulls loose from SANNIO and exits into Micio's 
house.) 
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SANNIO: What's going on here, anyway? Do you think this 
town is your private property, Aeschinus? 

AESCHINUS: If I did, you'd have gotten the sort of decora- 
tions you deserve. 

SANNIO: Have you ever had any business with me? 

AESCHINUS: No, never. 

SANNIO: Have you any idea what sort of man I am? 

AESCHINUS: No, and Y'm not interested. 

Sannio: Did I ever touch anything of yours? 

AESCHINUS: If you had, that would have been your unlucky 
day. 

Sannio: What gives you more rights than me? What gives 
you the right to take my girl? I paid good money for her. 
Answer me that! 

AESCHINUS: You'd be wiser not to start a disturbance out 
here in public. If you insist on being unpleasant, I'll drag you 
in the house and wrap you in so much rope it'll kill you. 

SANNIO: Rope? On me? A law-abiding citizen? 

AESCHINUS: That's right. 

Sannio: Why, you dirty . . . ! And they try to tell me that 
everybody's free and equal here! 

AESCHINUS: If you've got the yelling out of your system, 
Sannio, listen to me for a minute. 

SANNIO: I've been yelling at you, or you've been yelling at 
me—which? 

AESCHINUS: Oh, forget that. Let's get down to business. 

SANNIO: Business? What business? 

AESCHINUS: I have a proposition that will interest you. 
Want to hear it? 

SANNIO: Certainly, if it's anything like a fair one. 

AESCHINUS: Hah! A pimp, and he insists that he will listen 
only to what is fair! 

Sannio: I'm a pimp, that's right—enemy-in-chief to all the 
young men. I'm a liar; I'm strictly a bad lot. But still I never 
did you any harm. 

AESCHINUS: Missed me, did you? Well, I'm the only one. 
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SANN10: Look, Aeschinus, you said something about a prop- 
osition. Let's get back to that. 

AESCHINUS: You paid two thousand drachmas for that girl 
Bacchis, didn't you? (And I hope it brings you bad luck!) I'll 
give you the same for her. 

SANNIO: Oh? Well, suppose I don't want to sell her? Will 
you force me? 

AESCHINUS: No. 

SANNIO: Well! That’s a relief! 

AESCHINUS: The way I see it, you have no right to sell her 
anyway. She’s a free woman. I’m filing a claim for her free- 
dom. Now which would you prefer—to get your money, or to 
start thinking what to say to the judge? You think about it, 
Sannio. I'll be back. (Exit into Micio's house.) 

SANNIO: Great gods! I'm not a bit surprised that people 
have been driven insane by sheer mistreatment! He dragged 
me out of my house; he beat me up; he took my girl without 
so much as consulting me. I ache all over; he must have hit 
me more than five hundred times. And my compensation is 
an offer to buy the girl at cost. My, myl Such kindness and 
consideration. Well, I suppose it's all right. He has been so 
very thoughtful. Wait, now; it might be a good idea at that, 
if he'll pay me in cash. Cash? Am I dreaming? The minute 
I agree to sell her for a certain price, he'll close the deal and 
title will pass to him. As for payment—just forget it! “Oh, 
right away! Come back tomorrow!” Well, I could even stand 
that, if he really would pay, even if it isn’t a fair price. But I 
might as well face the facts; when you're in a trade like mine, 
you're sure to be cheated by these young fellows and then 
have to keep quiet about it. Pay? Who's going to pay? I’m 
wasting my time trying to balance the books on that one. 


ScENE II 


(Enter Syrus, from Micio’s house. He speaks back through 
the door to AESCHINUS, within.) 


Syrus: Just forget it; I'll talk to him. I'll make him eager 
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to accept your offer. He'll even say we've been very kind to 
him. (Turns to the front) What's this I hear, Sannio? Have 
you and my master been having some sort of disagreement? 

Sannio: Disagreement? That was a pretty one-sided contest 
we had. I’ve never seen one more so; I took the beating and 
he gave it, and now we're both worn out. 

Syrus: It was all your fault. 

Sannio: My fault? What could I do? 

Syrus: You should have been kinder to the boy. 

Sannio: I don’t see how I could have been; I deliberately 
led with my chin the whole time. 

Syrus: Well, all right. Do you want to hear what I have to 
say? There are times when we make the most money by 
forgetting about money. Why, you fool! You've been afraid 
that if you gave up a little something and were kind to the 
boy, you wouldn't make a profit. 

SANNIO: I lay out no cash on the future. 

SvRus: You'll never make any money that way. Look, San- 
nio, haven't you ever heard of the come-on game? 

Sannio: No doubt your way is better. But I guess I'm just 
not that smart. I'd rather take what I can get, right here and 
now. 

Syrus: Oh, come now! I know what you're thinking. What's 
two thousand drachmas to you, if you could do Aeschinus a 
favor? And one thing; people have been telling me that 
you're about to make a trip to Cyprus. 

SANNIO: What's that? 

Syrus: Yes! They say that you've bought up a lot of stock, 
and that you have already arranged your passage. This is 
what's really important to you right now, I'm sure. But then, 
I suppose that when you return you could pick up the deal 
with Aeschinus again. 

Sannio: I'm not putting one foot outside Athens! (Aside) 
That's bad! They knew I was going; that's why they started 
all this. 
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SvRus: (aside) He's worried! I gave him something to 
think about! 

SANNIO (aside) Damnation! He caught me at the worst 
possible moment! I've bought a lot of women, and a lot of 
other things too, that I want to take to Cyprus. If I don't get 
there for the fair, I'll lose everything. If I drop my deal with 
Aeschinus now, and try to pick it up again when I return, 
that's no good. The whole thing will have gotten cold: “What? 
A bit late, aren't you? Why did you let things go? Where have 
you been?" Why, I'll be money ahead if I let the girl go, rather 
than postponing my trip as long as that, or trying to catch up 
on things later. 

SyRus: Well, have you figured out how much you're going 
to make? 

SANNIO: Was this the right sort of thing for Aeschinus to 
do? Use force? Literally tear the girl away from me? 

Syrus (aside): He's weakening. (To Sannio) This is all I 
have to offer; see how you like it. Rather than taking your 
chances on an allor-nothing proposition, why not split the 
difference? Aeschinus can scrape together a thousand drachmas 
somewhere. 

SANNIO: What? Do I have to wonder whether I'll even get 
back what I spent to begin with? Hasn't the boy any sense of 
decency? He's loosened every tooth I have and raised lumps 
all over my head! On top of that, is he going to cheat me? 
No, sir; I'll stay here. 

Syrus: Suit yourself. Well, I guess I'll run along now. (Starts 
off. 

mm No, no! Please, please, Syrus! No matter what's 
happened, I don't want to make a fuss about it. I'd rather 
he'd pay me what's coming to me—at least what I paid for the 
girl, Syrus. Until now, I know, you've never had any favors 
from rae, but you'll see that I don't forget, and that I know 
my friends. 

Syrus: I'll keep that in mind. But look, here comes Ctesi- 
pho. He's really pleased with his girl. 
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SANNIO: What about my proposition? 
SvRus: Just be patient. 


ScENE III 


(Enter CTEsIPHO, stage right.) 


CrEsiPHO: When you need a favor, it's a joy to get it from 
anybody. But what's really nice is to get it from somebody 
you'd naturally expect it from. Oh, Aeschinus, Aeschinus! 
Good old brother! What can I say about you? Of this much 
I’m sure: No matter how extravagantly I praised you, I could 
never do justice to a man like you. One thing I know I have 
that nobody else in the world has—a brother who’s really a 
prince. 

Syrus: Say, Ctesipho— 

CresipHo: Oh, hello, Syrus. Where's Aeschinus? 

SvRus (points to Micio’s house): Right in there, at home. 
He's expecting you. 

CTEsIPHO: My! 

Syrus: What do you mean, “My”? 

CrEsiPHO: What do you think? Aeschinus has saved my life! 
He's wonderful! He put helping me ahead of everything else. 
The ugly talk, the bad reputation, the hard work, the ques- 
tionable conduct—all of that really belonged to me, but he 
took it over. You can’t do more than . . . listen! Didn't I hear 
a door opening? 

Syrus: Relax, relax! It's Aeschinus coming out. 


Scene IV 


(Enter AESCHINUS from Macio's house.) 
AESCHINUS: Where is the old so-and-so? 
SANNIO (aside): He's looking for me. He doesn't have the 
money, does he? Damn! Can't see a sign of it. 
AESCHINUS (to CTEsIPHO): Oh, fine! I was looking for you. 
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(CTEsiPHO throws his arms around Axscuinus.) Why, what's 
this for, Ctesipho? You're in the clear. Come on, be happy! 

CresipHo: Happy? Why wouldn't I be happy! After all, 
I've got you for a brother! Really, Aeschinus, I’m uneasy about 
going on like this right to your face. You might think I was 
trying to play up to you instead of to express my gratitude. 

AESCHINUS: Don't be silly, Ctesipho. As if you and I didn't 
know each other! The only thing that bothers me is that I 
found out so late. Things had almost gotten to the point 
where nobody in the world could have helped you, even if 
they'd wanted to. 

CrEsIPHO: I was ashamed to tell you. 

AESCHINUS: Now, look; that’s just foolishness, not shame. 
A little matter of a girl, and you almost left home because of 
it! That’s terrible! I hope nothing like that will ever happen. 

CTesiPHo: I'm sorry. 

AESCHINUS (to Syrus): How is Sannio feeling about us, any- 
way? 

Syrus: Gentle as a lamb. 

AESCHINUS (to CTESIPHO): I'm going downtown and take 
care of Sannio, here. You go in to Bacchis, Ctesipho. 

SANNIO: Syrus, hurry him up. 

SYRUS (to AESCHINUS): Let's go. Sannio is in a hurry to leave 
for Cyprus. 

SANNI1O: Not as much of a hurry as you'd like. I can wait. 
I have plenty of time. 

SYRUS (to SANNIO): You're going to have your money. Don't 
get excited. 

SANNIO: Yes, but I want all of it. 

SYRUS: You'll get all of it. Just keep quiet and come along. 

SANN1O: Here I come. (Exeunt SANNIO and AESCHINUS, stage 
left. Syrus starts to follow them.) 

CrzsiPHO: Say, Syrus! 

Syrus (turning back): What do you want? 

CrEsrPHO: Please, please, you two, pay off that old repro- 
bate as quickly as you can! If he becomes any more annoyed, 
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my father may somehow hear of this business, and then I'll 
certainly be finished. 

Syrus: That won't happen, don't you worry. Just go in and 
enjoy yourself with the lady. Oh, yes; while you're at it, pre- 
pare things and we'll all have a party. I'll finish this job and 
come right back. On the way, TII pick up something to eat. 

Cresipuo: You do that. Things have turned out very well, 
so let's celebrate. (Exit SvRus, stage left; exit CTESIPHO into 
Micio's house.) 


Act THREE 


ScENE I 


(Enter SosrRATA and CANTHARA from SOSTRATA's house.) 


SOSTRATA: Oh, Canthara, Canthara! What will happen now? 

CANTHARA: What will happen? Why, things will go just 
fine, I'm sure. 

SosrRATA: But, my dear! Her pains are starting! She had the 
first little ones just now! 

CANTHARA; Are you getting worried at this point, as if 
you’d never seen a baby born and never had one yourself? 

SOSTRATA: Yes, but oh, dear! I haven't anybody! We're all 
alone. And Geia isn't here either; there's nobody to send for 
the midwife, nobody to get Aeschinus! 

CANTHARA: Aeschinus? He'll be here. He never lets a day go 
by without coming. 

SOSTRATA: It's all so terrible! He's the only one who can 
help! 

CANTHARA: The way things are, it couldn't have turned out 
better, ma'am. If she had to get into trouble, at least it's 
Aeschinus who is involved—such a nice young man, intelligent 
and kind, and from such a good family. 

SOSTRATA: Well, yes, I guess you're right. I only hope we 
don't lose him. 
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ScENE II 


(Enter GETA, stage left.) 


GETA: Now we're in trouble! If all the people in the world 
put their heads together and tried to find a solution to this 
problem, they couldn't come up with a thing that would help. 
That's the kind of trouble we have—my mistress, her daugh- 
ter, and me. It's just terrible! All at once everything is closing 
in on us, and leaving no way out. We have no influence, no 
money; the law won't help us; nobody cares about us; nobody 
even knows us. What an age to be living in! Nothing is sacred 
today! And that man—not a shred of decency in him! 

SOSTRATA: Oh, dear! What's this I see? Why is Geta so 
scared? Why is he in such a hurry? 

GETA: Nothing stopped him; nothing changed his mind— 
not his word of honor, not his oath, not even ordinary human 
feeling! No, not even that she was about to have a baby, the 
poor girl. And he was the one who played that dirty trick on 
her—forced her, got her into trouble. 

SOSTRATA: I can't quite hear what he's saying. 

CANTHARA; Well, let's get over closer to him then, Sostrata. 

GETA: Great gods! I can hardly control myself, I'm so furi- 
ous! "There's nothing I'd like better than to meet up with the 
whole bunch of them, so I could pour it all over them before 
I get a chance to cool off. First thing I'd do is wring the neck 
of the old bird that fathered that dirty devil. Then that 
Syrus—he put him up to it!—how I'd tear him apart! I'd grab 
him by the middle and hoist him up and bring his head down 
—hard!—on the ground—scatter his brains all over the street. 
Then that young whippersnapper—I'd snatch out his eyeballs 
and throw him head first down the hill! And the rest of the 
lot—I’d push and I'd pull and I'd pound them; I'd lay them all 
flat on the ground! But what am I doing? I must hurry and 
tell my mistress the bad news. (Starts toward SosTRATA's house.) 

SOSTRATA: Let's call him back. Geta! 

GETA: For heaven's sake, whoever you are, leave me alone! 
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SosTRATA: But it's Sostrata! 

GETA: Sostrata? Where's Sostrata? Oh! You're the one I'm 
looking for! I've been hoping to find you. I'm awfully glad 
you came my way. Oh, ma'am ... 

SosTRATA: What's the matter? Why are you shaking? 

GETA: Oh, God! 

CANTHARA: Why the panic, Geta? Pull yourself together. 

Geta: It's all... 

SosrRATA: What do you mean, "It's all"? What's “all”? 

GETA: It's all over for us. We're finished. 

SosTRATA: Will you please tell me what you mean? 

GETA: Well... 

SosTRATA: Well, what, Geta? 

Geta: Aeschinus . . . 

SOSTRATA: Well, what about him? 

Geta: He's walked out on all of us. 

.SosrRATA: Oh, good heavens! Why? 

Geta: He's fallen in love with another girl. 

SosTRATA (bursts into tears): Oh, dear; oh, dear! 

GETA: Yes, and he isn't even trying to keep it quiet. He took 
her right out of the pimp's house, in broad daylight. 

SOSTRATA: You're absolutely sure about this? 

Geta: Absolutely. I saw it with my own eyes, Sostrata. 

SOSTRATA: Oh, this is awful! What can you believe? Whom 
can you trust? Is this Aeschinus—our Aeschinus? The one who 
meant everything to us? The one who was our only hope, our 
only strength? 'The one who swore, over and over again, that 
he couldn't live one single day without my Pamphila? The 
one who said so many times that he'd take the baby and put 
it in his father's arms and beg him to let him marry my daugh- 
ter? 

Geta: Please, ma’am, stop crying, and let's figure out what 
we have to do. Are we going to sit and take this, or are we 
going to tell somebody about it? 

CANTHARA: For heaven's sake, are you crazy? Do you think 
we can afford to let this be known? 

GETA: Well, I must say I don't like the idea. In the first 
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place, it’s perfectly clear that he’s walked out on us, so if we 
let people know about Pamphila's condition, he'll say he had 
nothing to do with it. I'm sure of that. And that won't help 
either your reputation or your daughter's health. And even 
suppose that he does admit his responsibility; he's involved 
with another girl, and so having Pamphila marry him is 
strictly no good. No, no matter what, we've got to keep this 
quiet. 

SOSTRATA: No, sir; no, sir! I will not! 

GETA: What are you going to do? 

SoSTRATA: I'm going to tell. 

CANTHARA; Oh, Sostrata, ma'am, watch what you're doing! 

SOSTRATA: Things couldn't be worse than they are right 
now. First, she has no dowry; secondly, what was her "second 
dowry” she has lost; we can't offer her in marriage as a vir- 
gin. So there's nothing else left to do. It Aeschinus denies 
responsibility, I've got evidence (she pulls a ring out of her 
dress); here's a ring he lost. Finally, I know my hands are 
clean; no money has passed between us, or anything else 
unbecoming to either Pamphila or me, Geta. So I'm going 
to take it to court. 

GETA: Well, all right. I give up. You've convinced me. 

SOSTRATA: You hurry along now and find Hegio—he's her 
nearest relative. Tell him the whole story, from beginning 
to end. You know he was very close to Simulus, my poor hus- 
band, and has always been a good friend to us. 

GETA: Right! He's the only one who gives us any consider- 
ation at all. 

SOSTRATA: And you, Canthara; quickly, now! Run and get 
the midwife, so she'll be here when we need her. (Exeunt 
GETA and CANTHARA, stage left; exit SOSTRATA into her house.) 


SCENE III 


(Enter Demea, stage right.) 


DEMEa: Confound it! I've just heard that my son, Ctesipho, 
took part in that kidnaping with Aeschinus. Believe me, it 
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will be the last straw if he takes his brother, who's still a 
fairly decent person, and gets him into trouble. Where am 
I going to find him? I suppose Aeschinus has him hidden in 
some dive. He talked him into it, the young rascal! I'm sure 
of that. (Enter Syrus, stage left, followed by Dromo and 
STEPHANIO with baskets of food.) But look! Here comes Syrus. 
I'll soon find out from him where Ctesipho is. Wait a minute; 
he's on their side. If he thinks I'm looking for him, he'll 
never tell me anything! I won't let him know that's what 
I want. 

Syrus (to Dromo and STEPHANIO): I've just told the whole 
story to Micio, and I've never seen anybody more delighted. 

Demea (aside): Great gods! The man’s an idiot! 

Syrus (to Dromo and STEPHANIO): He complimented Aes- 
chinus, and thanked me for giving the boys that advice. 

DrMEA (aside): I'll burst! 

Syrus (to DRoMo and SrEPHANIO): He gave us the money 
on the spot, and added an extra fifty drachmas for "expenses" 
—and I laid that out very nicely, I can tell you. 

Demea (aside): Here's your man, if you want a job done 
well. 

Syrus: Why, Demea, sir! I didn’t realize you were here. 
How are you? 

DEMEA: How am I? Why, I'm simply dumbfounded at the 
way you people carry on. 

Syrus: Yes, silly, isn't it? In fact, utterly ridiculous! (Turns 
to Dromo) Look, Dromo; clean all the fish, but take that 
big eel and let him splash around in water for a bit. When 
I get there, we'll skin him, but not until then, hear? (DRoMo 
nods, exits into Micio's house.) 

DEMEA: Of all the disgraceful conduct! 

Syrus (to DEMEA): Well, I certainly don't approve of it, and 
I keep telling them so, too. (T'o SrEPHANIO) Stephanio, take 
the salt mackerel and put them to soak—do a good job, now! 
(Exit STEPHANIO.) 

DEÉMEA: Good heavens! Is Micio making this his aim in 
life—does he think he's doing something fine if he ruins my 
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son? It’s perfectly terrible! Yes, I can see the day coming 
when my boy won’t have a penny to his name and will have 
to run off somewhere and join the army. 

SYRUS: You're so right, sir. A smart man doesn’t watch just 
what's in front of his face; he keeps an eye on the future, too. 

DEMEAa: Tell me, is that slave girl at your house? 

SYRUs: Yes, sir, right in therel 

DEMEA: What? Is he going to keep her in his own home? 

SYRUS: I guess so. He's crazy enough. 

DEMEA: Why, I never heard of such a thing! 

SYRUS: Micio is much too easygoing; his good nature is 
positively immoral. 

DEMEA: Yes, and he's my brother, too! He makes me 
ashamed! He makes me sick! 

Syrus: There’s a great difference, Demea—a tremendous dif- 
ference—between you and your brother, and I'm not just say- 
ing this because you're here. Add it up any way you like, 
you're pure good sense, but he—good heavens! You wouldn't 
let Ctesipho do anything like this, now, would you, sir? 

DEMEA: Let him? Why, six months before he'd even thought 
of the idea, I'd have known about it. 

Syrus: Yow're telling me how carefully you watch him? 

DEMEA: Well, I'd like him to stay the way he is, if you 
don't mind. 

SYRUSs: Of course, sir. “As the twig is bent... ,” you know. 

DEMEA: What about him? Have you seen him today? 

SYRUS: Ctesipho, you mean? (Aside) Here's where I chase 
Demea back to the farm. (To DEMEA) Why, I think he's been 
at work on the farm for some time now. 

DEMEA: Are you quite sure that's where he is? 

SYRUS: Yes, of course. I went out there with him myself. 

DEMEa: That's fine. I was afraid he might be hanging 
around here. 

Syrus: And my-oh-my! Was he furious! 

DEMEa: Furious? Why? 

SYRUs: He and Aeschinus got into quite an argument down- 
town because of that slave girl. 
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DEMEA: You don't say? 

SyRus: Yes, sir! He went after Aeschinus tooth and nail. 
Micio happened to be just handing out the money when all 
at once up came Ctesipho. He burst right in with "Aeschinus, 
Aeschinus! To think that you'd do a disgraceful thing like 
this! Do a thing that's such a reflection on our family!" 

DemMea: I'm so happy I could cry! 

SYRUS: "See here," he said, “it’s not money you're throwing 
away; it's your whole life." 

DEMEA: Oh, God bless him! He's a chip off the old block. 

SYRUS: Yes, he is! 

DEMEA: Why, Syrus, the boy is brimful of principles like 
that. 

Syrus: My, my! (With a little bow to DEMEA) He has some- 
body at home to learn from. 

DEMEA: And learn he does, all the time. I never miss a 
chance to teach him good habits. You know what I say? I 
tell him to look at everybody's lives as if they were mirrors. I 
tell him to take other people as examples, like “Do this. . . ." 

Syrus: Fine, fine! 

DEMza: "Keep clear of that... .” 

SYRUs: Excellent! 

DzMza: “People approve of this. . . ." 

SvRus: That’s right! 

DEMEA: “This, now, they disapprove. . . .” 

SvRus: Splendid! 

DEMEA: And then I go on.... 

SYRUS: I'm sorry, sir, but I haven't time to hear any more 
right now. I bought some very nice fish; I want to be sure 
they aren't ruined. For us slaves that would be disgraceful, 
just as it would be for you, if you failed to do the things 
you've just been talking about. As far as I can, I give lessons 
to the other slaves, exactly the way you do. “This is too salty,” 
I say. “This is too brown.” “Didn’t do a very good job of 
cleaning this one.” “There, that’s right; next time remember 
to do it that way!” I’m always giving them all the advice I 
can, considering that I really know very little. You know 
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what I say, Demea? I tell them to look at the pots and pans 
as if they were mirrors and then I suggest what needs doing. 
I know what we fellows do is unimportant, but after all, 
what do you expect? You have to take people as you find 
them. Well—anything else I can do for you? 

DEMEa: Yes, show better sense, you people. 

SYRUs: Are you going back to the farm now? 

DEMEa: Yes, straight back. 

Syrus: Splendid! What is there for you to do here, where 
nobody pays any attention to your good advice? (Exit Syrus 
into Micio's house.) 

DEMEA: Well, I might as well be going. The boy I came 
after has gone back to the farm. He's my only concern; he's 
my real interest. That other one—since my brother wants it 
that way, let him look after him. But who's that I see down 
at the end of the street? Is that my old friend, Hegio? If I'n 
seeing straight, it's Hegio, all right. Yes, sir. He's been a 
friend of the family since I was a boy. Yes, indeed! There's 
a great shortage these days of people like that—good, old- 
fashioned, honest people. It will be a long time before he 
starts any trouble in our town. I feel good all over when I 
see that there are still a few of his kind left. Yes—makes you 
glad to be alive! I’ll wait here and pass the time of day with 
him. 


SCENE IV 


(Enter HEG10 and GETA, stage left.) 

HEcto: For heaven's sakes, Geta! That's simply outrageous! 
What are you telling me? 

GETA; Exactly what happened. 

Hecio: From a family like that, such a disgraceful piece of 
conduct! Oh, Aeschinus! What you did there you never 
learned from your father! 

DEMEA (aside): Obviously he’s heard about that slave girl, 
and he’s hurt and offended, even though he’s not one of the 
family. Yes, and the boy’s own father doesn’t care a bit. Oh, 
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how I wish Micio were around somewhere and could hear 
this! 

Hesio: If they don't do what they're duty-bound to do, 
they won't escape that easily. 

Geta: Hegio, you're our only hope. You're the only friend 
we have; you're our protector; you're the head of our house- 
hold. When old Simulus was dying, he told us to rely on you. 
If you desert us, we're finished. 

Herco: Don't talk like that. I'll do no such thing. I know 
perfectly well that it wouldn't be right. 

Demra (aside): I'll go and speak to him. (To Hzcio) How 
do you do, Hegio! So nice to see you. 

Hesco: Oh! The very man I was looking for! Hello, Demea. 

DEMEA: What did you want? 

Heco: It's about your older son, Aeschinus, the one you 
let your brother adopt. He's done something that no decent, 
well-bred young man ought to do. 

DEMEA: Why, what did he do? 

Hecio: You knew our friend Simulus, didn't you—a man 
about my age? 

DEMEA: Of course. 

Hecio: He had an innocent young daughter. Aeschinus at- 
tacked her. 

DrMra: He did? 

Herco: Wait a bit. You haven't heard the worst yet, Demea. 

DEMEA: Why, could there be anything worse? 

Hesio: Indeed there could. Because, you see, that sort of 
thing just has to be borne one way or another. Nighttime, 
passion, wine, youth—all that's pretty persuasive, and boys 
will be boys. When he found out what had happened he 
came on his own to the girl's mother. He shed tears; he 
begged and beseeched them to pardon him; he gave his 
word of honor and took an oath that he'd marry her. They 
accepted his apology, hushed the matter up, and trusted his 
promises. Ás a result of the attack, the girl became pregnant, 
and it's the ninth month now. Ánd that fine young gentle- 
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man—God save us!—has gone and bought himself a slave 
girl to live with. He's walked out on the one he attacked. 

DEMEA: You're perfectly sure of what yov're telling me? 

Hecio: The girl's mother is here to be seen, the girl herself, 
the fact that she's pregnant. Besides, there's Geta here—as 
slaves go, not a bad fellow and certainly a hard worker. He's 
kept them from starving and has taken care of the whole 
household without any help from anybody. Take him along, 
tie him up, ask him for the facts. 

GETA: No, more than that, Demea; torture me, if it's not 
the truth. And anyway, Aeschinus won't deny it. Just call 
him out here. 

DEMEA: This is most embarrassing. I don't know what to 
do or say. 

PAMPHILA (within): Oh, great gods! The pain! The pain! 
Juno Lucina, help me! Save me! Oh-h-h! 

Hrzcio: Why, what . . . ? Geta, she isn't having her baby, 
is she? 

GETA: Yes, she is, Hegio. 

Hecio: You see, Demea, she's making an appeal to your 
sense of honor, hoping that you'll do on your own what the 
law would force you to do anyway. And that would be my 
first wish, too, because it's what I'd expect of you. But if 
you're otherwise inclined, Demea, I'll stand up for Sostrata 
and for her late husband with all the strength I have. He was 
a cousin of mine; from the time we were small boys we were 
brought up together. We did our army service together; we 
practically lived together, all the time. When times were hard, 
we stuck it out together. And so I'll give it everything I have; 
I'll go to court; yes, Ill kill myself at it before I'll abandon 
them. What have you to say to that? 

Demea: I think I'd better get hold of my brother, Hegio. 

Herco: All right, Demea, but here's something I’d like you 
to keep in mind. You people can do practically anything; 
you have lots of influence, lots of money; you’ve had an easy 
time; you’re a family of prominence and position. And that 
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all puts you under the greatest obligation to be fair and do 
what's right—that is, if you want people to continue think- 
ing of you as a decent, respectable family. (He starts toward 
SosTRATA's house.) 

Demea: Don't go yet. We'll discharge our obligations, all 
of them. 

Hecio: That's no more than right. Geta, take me in to 
Sostrata. (Exeunt Hecio and GETA into SosrRATA's house.) 

DEMEA: They can't say I didn't warn them that this would 
happen. I just wish this were going to be the end of it! But 
Micio is entirely too easygoing. Some day it's going to end 
up in something really serious. I'll go and see if I can find 
him; I'd like to throw this right in his face. (Exit stage left.) 


ScENE V 


(Enter Hecio from SosrRATA's house.) 
Hecio: (speaks back through door): Now just keep your 
spirits up, Sostrata, and do what you can to make Pamphila 
feel better. I’m going downtown to find Micio, if he’s around, 
and tell him exactly what’s happened. If he’s going to do the 
right thing, I want him to get at it, but if he’s otherwise dis- 
posed, I want him to tell me, so that I'll know as soon as 
possible what plans I'll have to make. (Exit stage left.) 


Acr Four 


SCENE I 


(Enter CrEsiPHO and Syrus from Micio’s house.) 
CTESIPHO; You say my father's gone back to the farm? 
Syrus: Yes, some time ago. 
CTEsIPHO: Just say it again, will you? 
Syrus: He's out there now. I expect this very minute he’s 
working at some job. 
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CresipHo: If only I could be sure! I don't wish him any 
bad luck, but I hope he gets so tired that he won't be able 
to get out of bed for three days. 

Syrus: I hope so, too—or something better than that, if 
possible. 

CrEsiPHO: Yes, because now that I've made a start on it, 
I'm terribly anxious to spend this whole day enjoying myself. 
That blasted farm! The chief reason I hate it so much is 
that it's so close. If it were farther away, it would be night- 
time before he could get back here again. As it is, when he 
doesn't see me there, he'll be here on the run, I'm sure of it. 
He'll want to know where I've been: "I haven't seen you all 
day long!" What will I tell him? 

SvRus: Haven't you any ideas? 

CrEsIPHO: Never a one. 

SvRus: So much the worse for you. Haven't you people 
any friends or acquaintances or business associates here? 

CresiPHO: Of course we have. What of it? 

SvRus: How about having some business with one of them? 

CrEsiPHO: When I didn't have any? I'd never get away with 
it. 

Syrus: Of course you would. 

CresrPHO: Maybe, for the daytime. But if I spend the night 
here, what excuse will I give, Syrus? 

Syrus: Too bad, isn't it, that it's not customary to do busi- 
ness with your friends at night. Well, just take it easy. I have 
a good idea how your father's mind works. When he's about 
to boil over, I'll make him gentle as a lamb. 

CTEsIPHO: How? 

Syrus: He loves to hear people say nice things about you. 
When I see him, I'll praise you to high heaven. I'll tell him 
what a sterling fellow you are. 

CrrsrPHO: Sterling? Me? 

Syrus: Yes, you. In half a minute I'll make him so happy 
he'll cry like a baby. (Enter DEMEA, stage left.) Ahal There 
we arel 

CrzsiPHO: "There we are" what? 
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Syrus: Speak of the devil... 

CTESIPHO: My father, is it? 

Syrus: In person! 

CTEsIPHO: Syrus, what are we going to do? 

Syrus: You just run into the house. I'll take care of him. 

CrzsiPHO: If he asks about me, you haven't laid eyes . . 
understand? 

Syrus: Calm down, can't you? (Exit CTEsIPHO into Micio's 
house.) 


ScENE II 


(DEMEA to stage center.) 

DeEMEA: This has certainly been my unlucky day! I can't 
find my brother anywhere. And on top of that, while I was 
looking for him I ran into a hired man from the farm, and 
he told me Ctesipho wasn't out there. Now I don't know 
what to do. 

CrzsiPHO (opens door a crack, whispers): Syrus! 

Syrus (whispers): What do you want? 

CrzsiPHO (whispers): Is he looking for me? 

Svnus (whispers): Yes! 

CrEsiPHO (whispers): Oh, ye gods! 

Syrus (motions to him to go away, whispers): Just relax, 
won't you? 

DEMEA: Of all the rotten luck! I can’t understand it, except 
that I'm sure I was cut out for just one thing—to have every- 
thing go completely wrong. If there's any bad news, I'm the 
first to get wind of it; no matter what it is, I hear about 
it first, and then I have to be the first to report it—and 
then nobody cares but mel 

Syrus (aside): That’s a laugh! He says he’s the first to know; 
he’s the only one who doesn’t know anything! 

DeMEA: Well, here I am back again. I'll go see if my brother 
is home yet. 

CTEsIPHO (opens door again, whispers): Syrus! For heaven’s 
sake, don’t let him come charging in herel 
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Syrus (whispers): Will you be quiet? I won't let him. 

CTEsIPHO (whispers): Well, I certainly am not going to leave 
it all to you! I'm going to find some back room and lock my- 
self in there with Bacchis. That’ll be safest. 

SyRus (whispers): Good! Just the same, I'll get him out of 
here. (CresiPHO closes door.) 

DEMEA: Well, look who's here—that villain Syrus! 

Syrus (pretends to be just coming ouf of Micio’s house; to 
himself): By heaven, even if a man wanted to, he couldn't 
stand such behavior. I'd like to know how many masters I 
have. What a life! 

DEMEA: What's he carrying on about? What does he mean? 
Say there, my good man, is Micio at home? 

SvRUs: “Good man,” my eye! What are you talking about? 
I’m through. 

DEMEA: What's wrong with you? 

Syrus: Fine question! Ctesipho nearly beat the stuffing out 
of me and that slave girl. 

DEMEA: What? What are you trying to tell me? 

SvRus: Look at my lip, split wide open! 

DEMEA: Why? 

Syrus: He accused me of putting Aeschinus up to buying 
that girl. 

DEMEA: Weren't you telling me a while ago that you'd 
just gone out to the farm with him? 

Syrus: Yes, I did. But he came right back, mad as blazes. 
He really laid it on! Absolutely shameless! Beating up an old 
man like me! Why, when he was a little boy I used to carry 
him around in these arms of mine! 

DEMEA: Wonderful! Ctesipho, you take after your father! 
Yes, sir, today I call you a man! 

Syrus: You approve of him? Well, sir, he'll keep his hands 
to himself after this, if he's smart. 

DEMEA: Good boy! 

Syrus: Yes, very good boy—because he beat a helpless 
woman and me, a poor old slave, who didn't dare hit back. 
Yes, indeed—a very good boy! 
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Demea: A fine job—couldn't have been better! He knows 
exactly what I do—that you started all this. Tell me, is Micio 
at home? 

Syrus: No, he isn't. 

DemeEa: I wonder where I might find him? 

Syrus: I know where he is, but I'm not going to tell you. 

DEMEA: What? What's that you say? 

Syrus: You heard me. 

DEMEA: I'll take your head off, that's what I'll do! 

SvRus: Well, there's this fellow—I don't know his name, 
but I know where his place is. 

DEMEA: Tell me where it is, then. 

Syrus: You know the arcade near the butcher shop down 
this way? (Points) 

DEMEA: Yes, of course. 

Syrus: Go right past it, and then straight up the street. 
When you get to the top, you'll see a hill in front of you. 
Take a run down that. Then at the bottom there's a little 
shrine on this side (gestures), and not far from it there's an 
alleyway. 

DEMEA: What alleyway? 

Syrus: That cne—you know!—where the big wild-fig tree is. 

DEMEA: Oh, I know. 

Syrus: Go down that. 

DEMEA: Wait a minute. That alley's a dead end. 

Syrus: Oh, yes, of course! How stupid can I be? I was 
mixed up. Better go back to the arcade again. Yes, it's a lot 
shorter that way, and you're less likely to get lost. You know 
Cratinus, the one with all the money—his house? 

DEMEA: Yes. 

SYRUs: Just after you pass it, turn left and keep right on 
up the street. When you get to Diana's temple, turn right. 
Just before you get to the city gate, there's a fountain, and 
right by it there's a little pastry shop and across from it a 
carpenter shop. That's where Micio is. 

DEMEA: What's he doing there? 

Syrus: He ordered some garden chairs made—solid oak. 
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DEMEA: Hah! So you people can carouse out in the garden, 
too! Just fine! But why don't I go along and find him? (Exit 
DEMEA, stage left.) 

SvRus: Yes, for heaven's sake, do. I'll give you some exercise 
today, you old crape-hanger. Blast Aeschinus! What's keeping 
him? The fish will be spoiled. And Ctesipho's all wrapped up 
in his girl. Well, I'll look out for myself. I'm going to move 
along and pick off all the best bits, and have a few drinks, 
too, just to kill time. (Exit into Micro's house.) 


SCENE III 


(Enter Micio and Hecio, stage left.) 


Micio: I see absolutely no reason, Hegio, why you should 
be showering me with praises. I'm only doing my duty. We 
are responsible for the harm that was done, and I'm just 
straightening it out. Or do you imagine that I am one of 
those people who get insulted if you complain of some wrong 
they themselves did, in fact, commit? And because I didn't 
react like that, you think you have to thank me? 

Hecio: No, no! Not at all! The thought never entered my 
head! I never misjudged you. But, Micio, would you mind 
going with me to see the girl's mother? Would you tell the 
lady just what you've been telling me—that it's Aeschinus' 
brother that's the cause of her worries, that the slave girl 
belongs to him? 

Micio: If you think that’s what I should do, or that it 
would be helpful, let’s go. 

Hrcio: Thanks. That way you'll put her mind at rest. The 
poor thing has been going to pieces. And you'll have done 
everything we have a right to expect. But if you'd rather 
not, why, I'll tell her about it myself. 

Micio: No, no. Ill go with you. 

Hecio: Thanks. People who've had a hard life are all in- 
clined to be sensitive. They take offense at almost anything. 
They're helpless, you see, and this makes them imagine that 
people are trying to take advantage of them. That's why it 
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will be more effective if you go and explain things to her 
yourself. 

Micro: "That's thoughtful of you, and quite right. 

Heco: Well, come in with me, then. 

Micro: Certainly. (Exeunt into SosrRATA's house.) 


ScENE IV 


(Enter AzscHINUS, stage left.) 

AESCHINUS: I'm in a terrible state! All of a sudden, ail this 
trouble coming my way. I don't know what to do with myself; 
I don't know what move to make! I'm feeling weak in the 
knees; my mind is a complete blank; I can't think straight 
at all! How in the world am I going to get out of this trouble? 
People are so suspicious of me—though of course it's no 
wonder. Sostrata thinks that I bought the girl for myself. 
Canthara tipped me off to that. It so happened that she had 
been sent to fetch the midwife; I saw her and went to her 
and asked her about Pamphila—was the baby coming? Was 
that why she was going for the midwife? She fairly screamed 
at me, "You just get out of here, Aeschinus! Go on, nowl 
We've listened to your fine talk long enough. We've had all 
we need of your broken promises.” “What?” I said. “What 
in heaven's name are you talking about?" “No,” she said, "it's 
good-by to you. You can have that girl. You seem to like 
her." I saw right away: that's what they were thinking! But 
just the same I controlled myself. I wasn't going to tell that 
old gossip about my brother and have it spread all over 
town. Now what am I going to do? Shall I tell them that 
the girl is Ctesipho's? The last thing we want is for that to 
get out. But never mind; we could arrange it so that wouldn't 
happen. What I'm really afraid of is that they won't believe 
me. The whole thing looks pretty convincing: I was the one 
who went in and got her; it was I who paid for her; it's my 
house they took her to. I'll have to admit all this was my 
doing. Why didn't I tell my father about Pamphila, no mat- 
ter what happened? I'd have persuaded him to let me marry 
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her. Well, so far I’ve been dragging my feet. Time to wake 
up, my boy! Now let's see; the first thing is to go to Sostrata's 
house and explain myself. Here we go! (Goes to door, raises 
hand to knock) Oh, God! I get the cold shivers every time 
I start to knock on this door! (Knocks) Hello. Anybody home? 
It’s Aeschinus. Come on, somebody, open up! Somebody’s 
coming, but I don't know who. I'll step off to one side. 


SCENE V 


(Enter Micio from SosrRATA's house. He talks back through 
the open door.) 


Macio: You people do as I told you, Sostrata. I'll go find 
Aeschinus and let him know what we've decided. (Closes door, 
turns.) Now who knocked at the door? 

AESCHINUS (aside): Ye gods, it’s my father! This is the end! 

Micro: Aeschinus! 

AESCHINUS (aside): What has he been doing here? 

Micro: Aeschinus, was it you who knocked on this door? 
(Aside) He's tongue-tied. Why don't I have a little fun with 
him? Good idea, since he never did bring himself to tell me 
about this. (To AESCHINUS) Are you going to answer me or 
not? 

AESCHINUS: Who? Me? That door? Not so far as I know. 

Micio: Is that so? Well, I was wondering what business 
you'd be having here. (Aside) He blushed. Everything’s fine. 

AESCHINUS: Well, if you don't mind, father: What business 
do you have here? 

Micro: I? None at all. A friend of mine met me down- 
town a while ago and brought me here to advise him about 
a matter. 

AESCHINUS: What matter? 

Micro: Oh, it’s like this: A couple of women live here; 
they're practically penniless—but then I don't suppose you 
know them; in fact, I'm sure you don't. 'They moved in here 
only a little while ago. 

AESCHINUS: Yes, and so? 
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Micio: It's a young girl and her mother. 

AESCHINUS: Go on. 

Micro: The girl's father is dead. This friend of mine is 
her nearest relative, and according to law she's required to 
marry him. 

AESCHINUs: Oh, no! Nol 

Micio: What's the matter? 

AESCHINUS: Nothing at all. It's all right. Go on. 

Micio: He came here to take her away with him. He lives 
in Miletus, you see. 

AESCHINUs: What? He's going to take the girl away with 
him? 

Micro: That's right. 

AEsCHINUs: All the way to Miletus, for heaven’s sake? 

Micro: Yes. 

AESCHINUs: Oh, I feel sick! What about the girl and her 
mother? What do they have to say? 

Micio: What do you think? Why, not a word. The mother 
did mention that the girl had had a baby by some other man 
—she didn't tell us his name. He had first claim, she said, 
and so she really shouldn't marry my friend. 

AESCHINUs: Well, don't you think that's a perfectly fair 


objection? 
Micio: No, I don't. 
AESCHINUS: You don’t? Why... ! Is he actually going to 


take her away, father? 

Micio: And why shouldn't he? 

AESCHINUS: The two of you have been completely unfeeling! 
You've shown no human understanding! Yes, father, I'd go 
so far as to say that—speaking quite frankly—you haven't 
even acted like gentlemen. 

Micio: Why do you say that? 

AESCHINUS: You ask why? How do you think he's going to 
feel—I mean the poor fellow who made love to her first? He's 
getting a bad break. For all I know, he may still be madly in 
love with her, and now he'll have to stand by and see her 
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snatched away, taken off where he’ll never lay eyes on her 
again. That's a terrible thing to do, Father. - 

Micio: Why do you say that? Who promised her to any- 
body? Who gave her away? Whom did she ever marry? Who's 
sponsoring the whole business, anyway? Why did that fellow 
take somebody else's girl? 

AESCHINUS: Was she just supposed to sit there, a grown-up 
girl like her, and wait until this relative appeared? That’s 
what you should have said, father. That’s the position you 
should have taken. 

Micro: Nonsense! Was I to argue against the man who had 
asked me to come and help him? But what has all this got to 
do with us, Aeschinus? Why should those people concern us? 
Let's run along. What's the matter? Why the tears? 

AESCHINUS: Father, please! Listen! 

Micio (puts his arm around AESCHINUS): Now, now, my boy! 
I've heard the whole story. I know all about it. Why, I love 
you; that's why I'm so much concerned about your behavior. 

AESCHINUS: As I'd want to deserve your love all your life 
long, father, I'm sorry—just terribly sorry—to have done a 
thing like this. I can hardly face you. 

Micro: I believe you; I really do. After all, I know your 
heart's in the right place. But I'm afraid you've been very, 
very indiscreet. Really, now, what sort of community do you 
think you're living in? The girl you got into trouble was one 
you had no right to touch. 'That was the first thing you did 
wrong—and it was very wrong. But it was normal and human; 
it’s been done again and again by lots of perfectly respectable 
young men. But after it happened, tell me: Did you think 
at all about what was to be done, or how it was to be done? 
How it might get to me if you were ashamed to tell me about 
it yourself? And while you've been sitting around doing noth- 
ing, nine months have gone by. You've been untrue to your- 
self, to the poor girl, and to your baby—just about as much 
as you could be. Why! Did you think that you could calmly 
go to sleep and let heaven take care of your problems for you, 
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and that without lifting a finger you'd wake up some morn- 
ing and find yourself married to her? I wouldn't care to have 
you so casual in other matters. Well, cheer up! You shall 
marry her. 

AESCHINUS (wryly): Oh, yes. 

Micro: No, no, I tell you; cheer up! 

ArscumNus: Father, please! You're not making fun of me, 
now? 

Micro: J? Making fun of you? Why would I? 

AxscHiNUs: I don’t know. I'm so anxious to have all this 
be true, and that makes me uneasy. 

Micro: Run along home now and pray heaven to bless 
your wedding. 

AEscHINUS: What? Wedding? Right now? 

Micro: Right now. 

AESCHINUS: This minute? 

Micio: This very minute. 

AESCHINUS: Heaven help me, father, if I don't love you more 
than anything else in the world. 

Micio: What? More than her? 

AESCHINUS: Well, just as much. 

Micro: That's a concession! 

AEscHINUs: Say, where's that fellow from Miletus? 

Micro: He got lost; he’s gone—took ship. But what are you 
waiting for? 

AEscHInus: Go on, father! Why don't you pray for that 
blessing, rather than I? You’re so much better a man than I 
am, I’m sure the gods would be more willing to listen to you. 

Micio: Yll go in and get everything ready. You do as I 
told you, if you're wise. (Exit Micio into his house.) 

AESCHINUS: What is this? Is this what’s meant by being a 
father, or being a son? If he were a brother or a friend, how 
could he be more understanding? How can I help loving 
him? How can I help holding him to my heart? He's been 
so kind to me! I’m so afraid I might happen by mistake to 
do something he wouldn’t like. I’d never do such a thing 
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knowingly. But what am I waiting for? I'll go in, so I won't 
be delaying my own wedding. (Exit into Micio's house.) 


ScENE VI 


(Enter DEMEA, stage lefi.) 

DEMEa: I've worn myself out walking-damn you, Syrus— 

you and your directions! I've tramped all over this town— 

to the city gate, to the fountain—where not? And there wasn't 

any carpenter shop there, and not a soul said he'd seen my 

brother. Now, by heaven, I'm going to sit right here at his 
house until he comes home. (He sits on Micio’s doorstep.) 


SCENE VII 


(Enter Micio from his house.) 

Micro: Ill go and tell Sostrata and her daughter that we're 
all ready. 

DeMEA: Aha! There he is! I've been looking for you for a 
long time, Micio. 

Micio: Why? 

Demea: I have some bad news for you—positively monstrous 
—about that fine young man. 

Micio (aside): Oh, my! Here we gol 

DeMEA: It's unheard-of! It's positively criminal! 

Micio: Now, now, now! 

DEMEA: You just don't know that boy. 

Micro: Oh, yes, I do. 

DEMEA: You idiot! You're fondly imagining that I’m talk- 
ing about that slave girl. Oh, no; this is something he’s done 
to a perfectly respectable young lady. 

M:cro: Yes, I know. 

DEMEA: Oh, you know, do you? Aren't you going to do any- 
thing about it? 

Micro: Why should I do anything? 
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DEMEA: You mean to say you aren't giving him a tongue- 
lashing? Aren't you angry enough to burst? 

Micro: No. Of course, I'd rather... 

DEMEA: "They've had a baby! 

Micio: Yes, isn't that nice? 

DemEa: But the girl hasn't a penny! 

Micro: So I've heard. 

DeMEA: He'll have to marry her without a dowry! 

Micro: Naturally. 

DEMEA: Well, what happens now? 

Micro: Why, what the circumstances require, of course. 
We're going to bring the girl from her house to ours. 

DEÉMEA: Good heavens! Just like that? Is that right? 

Micio: What else is there to do? 

DEMEA: What else? If you're not actually upset by what has 
happened, a decent person would at least pretend to be. 

Micio: No, no; the engagement has been announced; all 
arrangements have been made; they're going to be married. 
I've solved all their worries. That’s even more what a decent 
person would do. 

DeEMEA: But look, Micio, are you satisfied with what's hap- 
pened? 

Micio: I wouldn't be, if I could change things. But since I 
can't, I'm relaxing. That's the way life is, like a game of dice. 
If you don't get the number you want, you make the best of 
the one you get. 

DEMEA: You and your "make the best"| Some skill you 
havel It's lost you two thousand drachmas for that slave girl 
—and you'll have to get rid of her somehow. If you can't sell 
her, you'll have to give her away. 

Micro: I certainly will not give her away, and I'm not a 
bit interested in selling her. 

DEMEA: What are you going to do, then? 

Micro: She's going to stay with us. 

DEMEA: Good heavens! A common prostitute and a re- 
spectable married woman in the same house? 

Micro: Why not? 
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DEMEA: Are you sure you're feeling all right? 

Micio: Why, yes, I think so. 

DEMEA: So help me heaven, as crazy as you are, I bet you're 
going to keep her there to entertain you! 

Micro: Well, why not? 

DeMEa: And our young bride will take lessons from her! 

Micio: Naturally. 

DEMza: And you'll take the two of them and have a charm- 
ing little dance together. 

Micio: Good idea! 

DEMEA: Good idea? 

Micio: Yes. Might take you for a fourth, if we need you. 

DEMEA: Oh, my God! Such talk! Aren't you ashamed? 

Micro: Oh, come now, Demea, stop being so unpleasant. 
Your son is getting married! You ought to be cheerful and 
happy. I'll go and stir up the people over here. (Starts toward 
SOSTRATA's house) I'll be back. (Exit into SosTRATA's house.) 

DEMEA: Good heavens! What a way to livel What a way 
to behave! What sheer insanity! We're to have a bride with- 
out a dowry and a whore to share the house—a house where 
all they do is spend money. The young man is a complete 
rascal and the old one a complete fool. If the gods them- 
selves wished, they couldn't save this family—not at all! (Exit 
stage right.) 


ACT FIVE 


SCENE I 


(Enter Syrus, drunk, from Micio's house. Enter DEMEA, 
stage right.) 

Syrus: Syrus, old fellow, you've had a lovely time, and 
done a fine job of carrying out your duties; run along now. 
Well, I took on a load of everything there was in the house, 
and now I think Il take a little walk. 
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DeMea (to audience): Just look at that, will you? Fine ex- 
ample of discipline! 

Syrus: Oho! Oho! Look who's here! The old gentleman 
himself! How are things? What are you scowling about? 

DemMeEA: Disgraceful! 

Syrus: Oh, is that so? A bit free with words, aren’t you, 
Professor? 

DEÉMza: If you were my slave... 

Syrus: Why, you'd be a rich man, Demea; you'd have had 
a fortune all stored away. 

Demea: I'd have made an example of you for the whole 
lot, that's sure. 

Syrus: Why? What did I do? 

DemeEa: What did you do? Everything is in wild confusion; 
a perfectly terrible thing has been done, which is still far from 
settled, and you've been drinking, you devil, as if this were 
a time to celebrate. 

Syrus: Ye gods! I wish I hadn't come out here. 


ScENE II 


(Enter Dromo from Micio’s house.) 

Dromo: Hey, Syrus! Ctesipho wants you to come back in. 

Syrus: No! No! Get out (Exit Dromo into Micio's house.) 

DEMEA: What's that? Ctesipho? What did he say? 

Syrus: Oh, nothing. 

DEMEA: Now look here, you rascal; is Ctesipho in there? 

Syrus: Why, no, no! 

DEMEA: Why did that fellow mention his name, then? 

Syrus: Oh, that's another man, some cheap scrounger—you 
know him? 

DeEMEA: I'l soon find out. (Starts toward Micio's house; 
Syrus grabs him.) 

Syrus: What are you doing? Where are you going? 

DeMEA: Take your hands off me, you devil! Or do you 
want your head cracked? (Exit into Micio’s house.) 

Syrus: Well, there he goes! "There's one guest who will be 
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less than welcome, especially to Ctesipho. Now what shall 
I do? I guess until things quiet down, I'll find a corner some- 
where and sleep off this little old drunk. Yes, that's a good 
idea. (Exit into Micio’s house.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter Micio from SosrRATA's house, speaks back through 
door.) 
Micio: We've gotten everything ready, as I told you, Sos- 


trata. Anytime you wish . . . (DEMEA throws open door of 
Micio’s house, rushes out.) Who slammed the door over at 
my house? 


DEMEA: Oh, my God! What shall I do? What shall I do? 
What can I say? How can I say it? God's heaven and earth 
and deep blue seal 

Micio: Well, there it is! He has learned the whole story; 
that’s what he’s shouting about. Let's go! The boys have a 
fight on their hands; it's up to me to help them. 

DeMEA: Aha! There you are! You're the rot that corrupted 
our boys, both of theml 

Micio: Come now, control that temper; get hold of your- 
self. 

DEMEA: I have controlled it; I have gotten hold of myself; 
I won't say one more harsh word. Let's have a look at the 
facts. Didn't we agree, the two of us (and wasn't it your idea, 
too?) that you'd keep hands off my son, and I off yours? 
Answer me that. 

Micio: We did; I'm not denying it. 

DEMEA: Then why is my son at your house now, getting 
drunk? Why have you taken him in? Why did you buy him 
a gir’, Micio? It isn't wrong, is it, that I should have the same 
rights over you as you have over me? I'm keeping my hands 
off your son; now you just keep yours off mine. 

Micio: That's not quite fair, what you say. 

DEMEA: It's not? 
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Micio: No. Why, you know the old saying, “Between 
friends, there's no such thing as private property." 

DrEMEA: Very funny! So that's your nice, bright, new ex- 
cuse, is it? 

Micro: Listen a minute, Demea, if you don't mind. In the 
first place, if what’s bothering you is the money the boys are 
spending, just think this over: In the beginning, you were 
bringing them up strictly in accord with your own means, 
because you thought that your property would be just about 
enough for the two of them. At that time, of course, you as- 
sumed that some day I would get married. Well, why don’t 
you just keep to your original plan? Save money, make money, 
be economical; leave them as much as you possibly can. That 
will be to your eternal glory; stay with it. As for my money, 
no one ever expected them to get it anyway, so let them spend 
it. It won’t cost you or them a penny. Anything that comes 
from me is pure profit, don’t you see? If you could just bring 
yourself to think of this realistically, Demea, you'd save me, 
yourself, and the boys a lot of worry. 

DEMEA: I don't care about the money—but the way those 
two are carrying on . 

Micio: Wait a minute. I know; I was just getting to that. In 
any individual, Demea, there are lots of signs that tell us what 
he's really like. As a result, when two people perform the 
same act, it's often quite possible to say that one of them can 
be permitted to do it and the other can't, not because the 
act is different but because the people are. Now, in our two 
boys I see lots of reasons for being confident that they'll turn 
out as we want them to. I see common sense, intelligence, a 
sense of propriety, mutual affection—anybody would know 
that they are fine, well-bred boys. Any time you want to 
tighten the reins on them, you can. But I suppose you're 
afraid that they may be a bit careless with money. Demea, 
old fellow—in all other respects we get wiser as we get older; 
there's just one bad trait old age brings to us; we worry en- 
tirely too much about money. Time will make the boys quite 
sharp enough about that. 
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DEMEA: I just hope, Micio, that all this sweet reasonable- 
ness and good nature of yours won't land us in serious trouble. 

Micio: Don't even say 1t; of course it won't. Come now, 
forget your worries. Do things my way today. Get that frown 
off your face. : 

DEMEA: Well, all right. This is the time for it. I guess I'll 
have to. But tomorrow morning, my son and I are heading 
for the farm, the minute it gets light. 

Micio: Even earlier than that! It's all right with me. Just 
be happy today. 

DEMEA: And I'm going to drag your slave girl right along 
with me. 

Micio: The battle's over! You do that and you'll really have 
your son nailed down. Just see to it that you keep the girl. 

DEMEA: I'll keep her, all right. She'll be covered with soot 
and smoke and flour, because I'm going to set her to cooking 
and grinding grain. On top of that, I'll send her out at noon- 
time to gather straw; I'll make her as hard and dry and black 
as a piece of charcoal. 

Micio: Good. Now you're showing sense. And I have one 
further suggestion: Make the boy go to bed with her even 
when he doesn't feel like it. 

DEMEA: Making jokes, are you? Must be nice to have such 
a sense of humor. Now to my way of thinking . . . 

Micio: Now, now! Not some more? 

DEMEA: Very well, very well. I'll stop. 

Micio: Come in the house and let's spend the day as it 
ought to be spent. (Exeunt into Micio’s house.) 


ScENE IV 


(Enter DEMEA from Micio’s house; he is wearing a garland, 
slightly askew, and is obviously drunk.) 

DEMEA: You never add things up so well in this life that 
something unexpected doesn't turn up and set you wondering 
—some money matter, some event, some personal problem. As 
a result, you find you don't know what you thought you knew, 
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and things that seemed fine turn out to be worthless when 
they're put to the test. That’s what has happened to me just 
now. I've been a stern, hard-working man all my life; and here 
I am, almost at the end of the road, giving up on it. And why? 
I've found that in actual fact nothing is more profitable than 
good humor and kindness. Anybody can easily see that this is 
the case by comparing me and my brother. He has always 
taken life easy and enjoyed himself; he's kind and gentle, 
never hurts anyone's feelings, has a smile for everybody, lives 
as he pleases, spends his money as he pleases. And everyone 
loves him and has a good word for him. Now I've been the 
old farmer, tough, serious-minded, penny-pinching, impatient, 
determined to get ahead. I married—and what a misery that 
turned out to be! I had two sons—more worries. Well, well! 
I was anxious to get together as much property as I could for 
those boys, and so I wore myself out, year after year, trying to 
make money. Now my life is nearly over, and what return do 
they give me for all my hard work? Their cordial dislike! 
And my brother, without lifting a finger, is collecting all the 
benefits of a father. They love him; they can't stand me. They 
tell him everything, they enjoy his company, they're both at 
his house; I'm left all alone. They wish him a long life; as 
for me, they're just waiting for me to die. I went to all that 
effort to bring them up, and he's taken them over at practi- 
cally no cost. I get all the trouble; he gets all the fun. Well, 
now, let's try an experiment, to see if I'm any good at soft 
talk and kind treatment. After all, Micio suggested it. I very 
much want my boys to love me and think highly of me; if you 
get that by being generous and indulgent, I'm not going to 
take second place. Money may run short, but that isn't going 
to bother me at all; I'm the oldest in the family. 


ScENE V 


(Enter Syrus from Micio’s house.) 


Syrus: Oh, Demea, sir, your brother asks you not to go too 
far away. 
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DrMEA: Who's that? Oh, Syrus, my friend, hello! How are 
you? How're you doing? 

SyRus (startled): Uh—all right. 

Demea: "That's fine. (Aside) I've already said three things I 
wouldn't normally say: "My friend,” "How are you," and 
"How are you doing.” (To Syrus) You're turning out to be a 
very well-bred fellow, and I'd be glad to do something nice 
for you. 

Syrus: Well—uh—thanks! 

DEMEA: No, Syrus; I really mean it. You'll find out one of 
these days. 


ScENE VI 


(Enter GETA, from SOSTRATA's house; he speaks back through 
door.) 

Geta: I'll go and see, ma'am, how soon they want Pamphila 
brought over. (T'urns away) Oh, look, there's Demea. How 
do you do, sir? 

DEMEA: Oh, you—what's your name? 

GETA: Geta. 

DEMEA: Geta, I've been thinking it over, and I've decided 
that you're a very fine fellow. You see, to my mind, a slave 
has really passed his test if his master is his first concern. 
I've observed that that's true of you, Geta, and so, if the op- 
portunity were to arise, I'd be glad to do something nice for 
you. (Aside) I'm practicing being good-natured, and it's going 
very welll 

GETA: It's kind of you to say that. 

DEMEa (aside): I'm making a start! One by one, I’m getting 
the rank and file on my side! 


ScENE VII 


(Enter AEscHINUS from Micio's house.) 

AESCHINUS (to himself): 'They're practically killing me with 

all their fussing about a fancy wedding. They're taking the 
whole day to get ready for it! 
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DEMEA: How do you do, Aeschinus! 

AEsCHINUs: Oh! Why, father, were you here? 

DEMEA: That's right. Yes, sir—your own father, soul and 
body, and I love you more than anything else in the world. 
But why aren't you bringing the bride over to your house? 

AESCHINUS: I wish I could, but I'm waiting for a fluteplayer 
and some singers for the weddingsong. 

DEMEA: Say—do you want to lend an ear to an old man? 

AESCHINUS: About what? 

DEMEA: Forget all that folderol—weddingsong, wedding- 
party, torches, fluteplayers—and have the wall there in the 
garden torn down, as quickly as you can. Bring her through 
that way. Make one house of it! Bring the mother and the 
slaves, all of them, over to our house. 

AEscHINUS: Good idea! Father, you're wonderful! 

DeMEA (aside): Oho! I'm “wonderful” now! They’ll break 
a hole in my brother’s house and bring in a whole company! 
It will cost him a pretty penny, but what do I care? I'm 
“wonderful,” and people are beginning to like me. Go on, 
now, and tell that old Sybarite to pay out his two thousand 
drachmas! (To SvRus) Syrus, what are you waiting for? Get 
busy! 

Syrus: Busy? Busy at what? 

DEMEA: Tear that wall down! (To Geta) And you, run 
along now and bring over the girl and her mother. 

Geta: God bless you, Demea, for being so kind and thought- 
ful to all of us. 

DEMEA: I'm sure you deserve it. (To AESCHINUS) What do 
you say to that? 

AESCHINUs; Why—why—why, I agree, of.course. 

DEMEA: It's much better than dragging the poor girl through 
the street. She's just had her baby and can't be feeling too 
well. 

AESCHINUS: I've never seen anything better, father. 

DEMEA: That's the way I am. But look, here's Micio com- 
ing out. 
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SCENE VIII 


(Enter Micio from his house; he speaks back through door.) 

Micto: My brother told you to? Where is he? (Turns away) 
Did you tell them to do that, Demea? 

DEMEA: I certainly did. I told them to use this and every 
other way to make us as much as possible into one single 
household—to love each other, help each other, and all join 
together. 

AESCHINUS (to Micio): Please let it be that way, father. 

Micro: Well—uh—I have no objection. 

DEMEA: Objection? Why, it's the only right thing to do! 
Now, to begin with: Aeschinus' wife has a mother. 

Micio: Yes. What about her? 

DEMEAa: She's a very nice lady. 

Micio: So they say. 

DeMEa: Getting along in years. 

Micro: I know. 

DEMEAa: It's been a long time since she passed the child- 
bearing stage, and she has no one to look out for her. She's 
alone in the world. 

Micio (aside): What does he mean? 

DEMEA: It would be nice if you'd marry her. You ought 
to try to arrange it. 

Micio: What? I? Marry her? 

DEMEA: Yes, you. 

Micio: You mean me? 

DEMEA: You. That's what I said. 

Micio: You're being silly. 

DEMEA (to AESCHINUS): If you were half a man, he'd do it. 

AESCHINUS (to Micio): Please, father! 

Micro (to AESCHINUS): What do you mean by listening to 
him, you young fool? 

DEMEa: It's no use, Micio. "There's nothing else to do. 

Micio: You're out of your mind! 
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AEscHINUS (to Micio): Please let me persuade you, father. 
(Puts his arm around him) 

Micio (to AESCHINUS): You're crazy. Let go of me! 

DEMEA: Come on, do it to please your son. 

Micio: Are you in your right mind? I? Be a bridegroom 
at this point? At sixty-five? And marry a broken-down old hag? 
Is that what you're suggesting to me? 

AESCHINUS: Yes, do it! I promised them you would. 

Micio: You promised them? Listen, boy, be generous at your 
own expense! 

DrMEA: Come now; what if he should ask for something 
even bigger than that? 

Micro: Bigger? As if there could be anything bigger! 

DeMEA: Do it for the boy! 

AESCHINUS: Don't be angry! 

DeEMEA: Do it! Say you will! 

Micio: Stop it, will you! 

AESCHINUS: No, not unless you say yes. 

Micio: This is really putting on the pressure! 

DEMEA: Come on, Micio! Be nice! 

Micio: To my way of thinking this is immoral, idiotic, 
ridiculous, and utterly foreign to my way of living, but if 
you're so very anxious to bave it, Ill do it. 

AESCHINUS: Oh, good! Thanks! 

DEMEA: I always knew you were a fine fellow. But... 

Micio: But what? 

DEMEA: I'll tell you after I have what I want. 

Micio: Why? What else is there to do now? 

DEMEA: Well, there's Hegio. He's a close relative of Sostrata 
and Pamphila, and he's related to you and me by marriage. 
He hasn't a penny to his name. It would be nice for us to do 
him a favor. 

Micio: What sort of favor? 

DEMEA: You own a little piece of land not far from town 
—the one you always rent out. Let's give him a life interest in 
it. 

Micro: You call that a little piece of land? 
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DrEMza: Little—big; even so, you ought to do it. He's like 
a father to the girl; he's a nice man; he's a good friend. It's 
a suitable return to him. And anyway, Micio, I'm going to 
repeat what you were saying a while ago, so wisely and so 
well: "Its a very common failing among men to become too 
interested in money when we get old." 'This is a real blot, 
and you and I ought to avoid it. That's right! We really 
must do it. 

AESCHINUs: Please, father? 

Micro: Well, all right. Hegio shall have the land, since 
Aeschinus wants it that way. 

AESCHINUS: Good, good! 

DeMEA (to Micro): Now you really are my brother, body 
and soul. (4side) I'm cutting his throat with his own knife! 


ScENE IX 


(Enter Syrus from Micio’s house.) 

Syrus: I've done as you told me, Demea. 

DEMEA: Good boy! Why—say, do you know what I think? 
I feel it's only right and proper that Syrus be set free. 

Micro: Who, Syrus? Free? For what earthly reason? 

DEMEA: Lots of reasons. 

Syrus: Oh, Demea, sir! You're a fine man! Those boys of 
yours, you know; I've been taking good care of them all 
their lives. I've been their teacher and adviser—taught them 
carefully, day after day, everything I could. 

DEMza: That is fairly obvious. I might even elaborate a bit 
—taught them to run up bills at the market, to hire party- 
girls, to give wild parties—takes a real man to do that. 

Syrus: God bless you, sir! 

DEMza: And just to finish the list: Syrus pitched in and 
made the arrangements for buying that slave girl today. That 
ought to be worth something to him. It will encourage the 
other slaves to mend their ways. Last but not least: Aeschinus 
is in favor of it. 

Micro (to AEscHINUS): You really want Syrus freed? 
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AESCHINUS: Yes, very much. 

Micio: Very well, if that’s what you want. All right, Syrus; 
come over here to me. (SvRus kneels in front of Micio, who 
places his hand on his shoulder.) 1 declare you a free man. 

Syrus: Oh, thank you, sir—thank you all, and most spe- 
cially thank you, Demeal 

DEMEA (shakes Syrus’ hand): Congratulations! 

AESCHINUs (does the same): From me, too. 

Syrus: Thank you. There's just one thing I need to make 
me completely happy, and that would be to see my wife, 
Phrygia, free along with me. 

DEMEa: Yes, of course—a fine woman! 

Syrus (to Micto): You know, sir, she gave your grandson, 
Aeschinus' son, his first nursing this morning. 

DEMEA: Well, now, seriously, if she gave him his first nurs- 
ing, there's no doubt at all that she should be set free. 

Micio: What? Just for that? 

DEMEA: Yes, for that. Anyway, I'll pay you what she’s worth. 

Syrus: Oh, Demeal God bless you, God bless you, sir! 

Micio: Syrus, you've done very well for yourself today. 

DEMEA: One more thing, Micio. Why don't you do the 
job right; give Syrus here a little something to start him off— 
just a loan. He'll pay it back promptly. 

Micio: No, sir, not a pennyl 

AESCHINUS; He’s reliable, Father. 

Syrus (to Micio): Oh, I'll pay it back, yes, sir! Just let me 
have it. 

AESCHINUS: Please, father? 

Micro: Well, I'll think about it. 

DEMEA (to Syrus): He'll do it. 

Svnus (to Micio): You're very kind, sir! 

AESCHINUS (to Micio): Oh, father, you 're just wonderfull 

Micio (to DEMEA): Say, what's going on here? Why have you 
changed your ways so suddenly? What has happened to you? 
Why are you so generous all of a sudden? 

DEMEA: I'll tell you: I wanted to prove something to you. 
These fellows think you're such a prince; well, that's not for 
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any honest or proper reason, Micio. It's because you let them 
do anything they wish, let them get away with anything, and 
give them lots of money. Now, Aeschinus, if you find my way 
of life distasteful, because I don't tolerate everything indis- 
criminately, right or wrong, I haven't a word to say. Waste 
and spend; do anything you like. On the other hand, there 
are things you feel you simply must have, regardless of cost, 
things you don't really think through. Now, if you'd like me 
to pull you up short and straighten you out and give you a 
hand when it's appropriate, here I am, glad to do it for you. 

AESCHINUs (to DEMEA): We put ourselves in your hands, 
father. You really know what's best. But what about Ctesipho? 
What's going to happen to him? 

DEMEa: Leave him alone. He can keep the girl—but she's 
to be his last! 

Micro: Good for you, Demea. 

CANTOR: Give us a hand, please. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 
(Hecyra) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Mother-in-Law (Hecyra) is taken not from any of 
Menander’s works but from Apollodorus’ *Exvpá. It is similar 
to others of Terence’s plays in that it depicts complex family 
relationships and intrigues, but always in a lighthearted, so- 
phisticated comedy style. It was first produced in 165 &.c., but 
was a failure; the audience walked out to watch a tightrope 
walker. Its second production, in 160, was equally disastrous; 
on this occasion the audience left the theater in order to wit- 
ness a gladiatorial combat. The third production, later in the 
same year, was finally successful. 

The Mother-in-Law commences with a Prologue, two ver- 
sions of which are partially preserved and included here. Ter- 
ence detested the use of a Prologue to explain the action of the 
play; in The Mother-in-Law, the Prologue attempts to con- 
vince the audience that Terence’s latest production will be 
more entertaining than a troupe of tightrope walkers perform- 
ing in the neighborhood. The connection between the play 
and the Prologues is slight; Terence prefers to let the play 
speak for itself. 
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CHARACTERS 


PHILOTIS, a courtesan 

SYRA, an old woman, slave of PHILOTIS 
PARMENO, slave of LACHES 
ScirTus, slave of LACHES 
Lacnes, an elderly gentleman 
SOSTRATA, wife of LACHES 
Puuipippus, an elderly gentleman 
PAMPHILUS, son of LACHES 
Sosia, slave of PAMPHILUS 

M YRRINA, wife of PHIDIPPUS 
BACccHIs, a courtesan 


THE SCENE: A street in Athens. Upstage, the fronts of three 
houses, with narrow passageways between them. Stage right, 
the house of Baccuis; stage center, the house of LACHES; stage 
left, the house of PHIDIPPUS. 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 


PROLOGUE [I * 


The name of this play is “The Mother-in-Law.” When it 
was first brought on the stage, it ran into unheard of bad luck, 
so bad that the performance had to be called off and nobody 
ever found out what the play was really like. The audience, 
you see, went completely wild over a tightrope walker, and 
nothing else could hold their attention. And so the play is to 
all intents and purposes completely new, and for this reason 
its author was unwilling . . . that he revived it in the hope of 
getting paid for it twice. . . .| You have seen others of his 
plays; please be kind enough to watch this one through. 


PROLOGUE II} 


My costume is the Prologue’s, but I’ve really come before 
you as an advocate. I hope you'll grant my plea, and allow me 
the same privilege, now that I’ve become old, that I enjoyed 
when l was much younger—the privilege, that is, of reviving 
unsuccessful plays and making them fixtures of our stage, with 
the result that the work of the playwright did not drop out of 
sight at his death. Take Caecilius, for example: I gave first 
performance to a number of his plays. Some of them were 
failures; others just barely got by. But I was well aware that 
on the stage a great deal depends on luck, and so, although 
success was uncertain and hard work sure, I revived these ear- 


* This is a fragment of the Prologue to the second performance of the 
play. The Prologue to the first performance is lost. 

+ Some lines have been lost here. 

ł This is the Prologue to the third performance. 
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lier plays. My intent was to get Caecilius to write still more for 
me to produce; my interest was in keeping him from losing his 
interest. 

Well, these revivals were successes. Once people got to know 
the plays, they liked them, and as a result I restored Caecilius 
to his place of lonor, at a time when he had virtually been 
driven from it by the scurrilous attacks of his critics and had 
come close to losing all enthusiasm for his vocation, his profes- 
sion, and the stage. If, instead, J had brushed his work aside at 
that time, and had determined to expend my energies in dis- 
couraging him, to make him retire rather than go on writing, I 
could easily have deterred him from producing anything 
more. 

Now I beg you, for my sake, to listen patiently to my present 
request. I am reviving Terence’s “The Mother-in-Law,” which 
no audience has as yet been willing to sit through to the end; 
it has had some crushing bad luck. But people of your intelli- 
gence can easily remedy bad luck like that, if you will just 
support my efforts. The first time I tried to perform this play, 
I had to compete with a topnotch prizefight (and there was 
talk, too, of a tightrope performer). Everybody started making 
up parties; there was a lot of shouting; women began scream- 
ing: I had to drop the curtain, although we were nowhere 
near through. I decided to try an old trick on a new play: I 
announced a second performance. The first act was well- 
received; then word spread that a team of gladiators was about 
to perform. My audience rose as one man, began running 
around the place, shouting to each other, battling to get out 
the door. With all this disturbance I simply couldn’t keep 
going. 

Today there’s no disturbance; everything is peaceful and 
quiet. I have the chance to stage this play; you have the op- 
portunity to do honor to the theater. Don’t you be responsible 
for causing the near-disappearance of the art of the play- 
wright; no, add your voice to mine in its encouragement and 
support. If I have never been greedy in setting a price on my 
talents, but have always firmly believed that my main job was 
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to entertain you to the best of my ability, then grant me this 
favor. Here is a man who has entrusted his life's interest to my 
tender care and your sense of fair play: Don't let his confi- 
dence be misplaced; don't let captious critics irresponsibly 
hold him up to ridicule. For my sake, hear my plea and grant 
me your courteous attention, so that other men may be en- 
couraged to write plays, and I may find it worth my while to 
buy and produce them. 


ACT ONE 


SCENE I 


(Enter PruLomis and Syra from Baccus’ house.) 

Puitotis: Believe me, Syra, you'll find it's a rare man that 
will be faithful to women like us. Take Pamphilus, for exam- 
ple: How many times did he swear to Bacchis, and how 
solemnly—why! anybody would have believed him—that as 
long as she was alive, he’d never get married. Well, he’s 
married. 

SYRA: That's exactly why I keep telling you and telling you: 
Don't show any of them any consideration. No, sir! Rob them, 
cut them to pieces, tear them apart—every one you can get 
hold of. 

Puiroris: Without any exception at all? 

SyRA: Not a one! Remember: There isn't one of them comes 
to you with any idea except to talk you into giving him what 
he wants for just as little as he can manage. You mean to say 
you're hesitating to take them into camp? 

PuiLotis: Just the same it isn’t fair to treat them all alike. 

Syra: Isn't fair? Not fair to get back at your natural ene- 
mies, or to catch them the same way they try to catch you? You 
make me sick! Why-oh-why couldn't I be as young and pretty 
as you are, or you feel the way I do? 
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ScENE II 


(Enter PARMENO from LacnEs' house.) 

PARMENO (speaks back through door): If the master comes 
looking for me, tell him I just went down to the waterfront to 
find out when Pamphilus is coming in. You hear what I say, 
Scirtus? If he asks, tell him; if he doesn't ask, don't say a word. 
I'd like to keep that excuse fresh for some other time. (T'urns 
around) Well, well! Is that Philotis over there? Where did she 
come from? Hello, Philotis! Nice to see you! 

PuiLotis: Why, hello, Parmeno. 

Syra: How nice! Hello, Parmeno! 

PARMENo: Glad to see you, too, Syra! Well, Philotis, how 
about it? Where have you been amusing yourself all this 
time? 

PnriLoris: Amusing myself? I'd hardly call it that. I went off 
to Corinth with an army man, who turned out to be a perfect 
beast, and I spent two years in utter misery with him. 

PARMENO: Yes, Philotis; I'll bet you missed Athens plenty of 
times, and could have kicked yourself for deciding to leave. 

Pnrirori: I just can't tell you how anxious I was to get 
home, and get away from the soldier and see you all again, so I 
could go back to my old life and enjoy being with you in the 
good old free-and-easy way. Where I was, I didn’t dare say one 
word unless I'd made sure first that he wouldn't object. 

PARMENo: I can imagine your army man must have kept the 
conversation fairly limited! 

Pnurors: But what's going on here? What's this that 
Bacchis has just been telling me? Why! I never would have 
believed that Pamphilus could bring himself to get married 
while she was alive. , 

PARMENO: Married? 

PuiLotis: Well—well, isn’t he married? 

PARMENO: Yes, he is, but I'm afraid it won't last. 

Parotis: I hope and pray it won't, if that will help Bacchis 
at all. But listen, Parmeno: Why should I think you know 
what you're talking about? 
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PARMENO: There's no point in discussing it. Don't go cross- 
examining me. 

PuiLoTis: You mean you don't want the story to get out? 
For heaven's sake, I'm not asking you so I can spread it 
around. I just want to enjoy it all by myself. 

PaRMENO: Oh, no! That kind of smooth talk won't get me 
to risk my hide! 

PnriüLoris: Stop it, Parmeno! As if you didn’t want to tell the 
story more than I want to hear it! 

PARMENO (aside): That’s the truth, and it's my worst fault. 
(To Pruroris) If you'll give me your word you'll keep it quiet, 
I1 tell you. 

Puitotis: That's more like you. I give you my word; now 
let's have it. 

PARMENO: Listen... 

Puitotis: I'm right with you. 

PaRMENO: I don't think Pamphilus was ever as much in love 
with Bacchis as the day his father started putting pressure on 
him to get married. He told him all the things that fathers 
always say—how he was getting along in years, and Pamphilus 
was his only son: He wanted some sort of security for his old 
age. At first, Pamphilus refused, but his father kept pushing 
him harder and harder, and finally he got to wondering where 
his duty really lay, to his father or to his girl. In the end, the 
old man got so insistent and unpleasant that he had his way, 
and engaged Pamphilus to the daughter of our neighbor, here 
(points to PripiPPUs' house). For a long time Pamphilus 
didn't take the engagement very seriously, but then along 
came the wedding day. When he saw that everything was 
really settled, and that there was no way he could put things 
off, he got so upset that I think even Bacchis would have felt 
sorry for him, if she had seen him. Every chance he got he'd go 
off where he could talk to me alone, and he'd say, "Parmeno, 
this is killing me! What have I done? What kind of a mess 
have I got into! I simply can't stand it, Parmeno; it will be the 
death of me!" 

Prüroris: I hope you choke, Laches, you mean old thing! 
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PARMENO: Well, to make it short, he got married. On the 
first night he didn’t touch the girl, and not on the second 
night, either. 

Puitotis: What are you trying to tell me? A young man 
went to bed with a girl, after he’d been drinking all evening, 
and could keep away from her? That doesn’t sound natural; I 
don’t believe it. 

PARMENO: Of course it looks that way to you. After all, 
nobody comes to you unless he wants you. He didn’t want 
her. 

PriLoris: What happened next? 

PARMENO: It wasn't very many days before Pamphilus took 
me aside and told me that his wife was still a virgin and that 
he hadn't touched her. He said that before he actually mar- 
ried her he had thought he would be able to at least put up 
with her. "But now," says he, "I've decided that I just can't 
keep her any longer, and I can't go on making her feel like a 
fool. No, I'll have to give her back, virgin, just as I got her. 
That's the only decent thing to do, and the only thing that's 
fair to the girl." 

PuiLoris: Now there's a young man with a kind heart and 
real feeling! 

PaRMENO: “The trouble is,” he said, "that I can't just tell 
the truth about the matter; and if I hand her back to her 
father without some explanation, that will be downright in- 
sulting. What I'm hoping is that when she finds out we aren't 
getting along she'll leave me." 

PuiLotis: What did he do all this time? Did he keep on 
seeing Bacchis? 

PARMENO: Yes, every day. But you know how it is: Bacchis 
saw right away that he wasn’t really hers any-more, and so she 
turned very touchy and temperamental on him. 

Puivotis: Well, I'm not surprised! 

PARMENO: This by itself was enough to make him turn away 
from her; as time went on, he came to understand his own 
feelings better and to get a really clear picture of both girls; he 
could set them side by side and see what each of them was like. 
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Philumena turned out to be modest and well-behaved. That 
was only natural; she was a nice, respectable girl. If her hus- 
band was ill-tempered and thoughtless, she put up with it and 
kept her ideas to herself. Partly, he sympathized with his wife, 
and that made him love her more; partly too, he felt put off by 
Bacchis’ unpleasantness. Little by little he slipped away from 
Bacchis and moved his love over here, once he had come to 
see that his wife was a woman after his own heart. 

About this time an old gentleman, some relative of ours, 
died on the island of Imbros; under the law, we were his heirs. 
Pamphilus was really in love now, and didn’t want to leave, 
but his father insisted he had to go. He left his wife with his 
mother—the master has always stayed hidden away on the 
farm and hardly ever comes to town. 

Puitotis: What's the weak spot in the marriage? I haven't 
seen any so far. 

PARMENO: You'll find out right now. For the first few days, 
everything went very well with the two women. Then all at 
once Philumena took a strange dislike to Sostrata—and even 
so they didn't really quarrel—never said a harsh word. 

PuiLotis: What did they do, then? 

PARMENO: Any time Sostrata tried to start talking to Philu- 
mena she'd turn and run away: She didn't want to see her. 
Finally, she couldn't stand it any more; she pretended that her 
mother wanted her to come home for some family prayers, and 
left. When she had been gone for several days, Sostrata sent 
for her. They made some excuse—1I don't know what. Sostrata 
sent for her again: Still no Philumena. After she had done this 
several times, they made out that Philumena was sick. Sostrata 
went right over to see her, but they wouldn't let her in. When 
the master found out about this, he came to town—that would 
be yesterday—to investigate, and went straight off to the girl's 
father. I haven't found out yet what went on between them, 
except that they're certainly worried about how this is going 
to turn out. Well, that's the whole story. I had an errand to 
do; I'd better get along. 
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PuiLoris: Yes, me, too. I told a visitor from out of town that 
I'd meet him. l 

PARMENO: I hope it turns out well for you. .: 

PuiLotis: Thanks. Good-bye. 

PARMENO: Good-bye and good luck, Philotis. (Exit Par- 
meno, stage right, PHILOTIS, stage left.) 


Act Two 


SCENE I 


(Enter Lacues and SosrRATA, from Lacues’ house.) 

LacHEs: In the name of all that's holy, what's the matter 
with these females? What kind of conspiracy is this? These 
women. are all-alike; their wants and their don’t-wants are 
exactly the same; not a one of them is the least bit different 
from any other! And one thing is sure: Every mother-in-law 
hates her daughter-in-law! And another thing they all love is 
opposing their husbands; one's as pigheaded as the next. I do 
believe they've all been trained in the same school to be 
difficult—and if there is such a school, I’m perfectly certain my 
wife is the headmistress of it. 

SOSTRATA (weeping): Oh, dear, dear! What is he accusing 
me of now? I just don’t know! 

LacueEs: You don’t know? Hah! 

SOSTRATA: No, so help me, Laches, and as we hope to live 
out our lives together! i 

Laces: God forbid! 
SOSTRATA: You're accusing me falsely; you'll find out some 
day. 

Lacues: Yes, of course! You? Falsely? After what you've 
done, could any words describe you properly? You’ve’ dis- 
graced me and yourself and your whole family; you’re going to 
break your son’s heart. On top of that, these people were our 
friends and now you’ve made them our enemies—our in-laws, 
who thought our son was good enough to be trusted with their 
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own child. And then you had to come along and upset every- 
thing by being disagreeable. 

SosTRATA: Disagreeable? Me? 

LACHEs: Yes, you, my good woman! You must think I'm a 
lump of granite, not a man. Just because I spend so much time 
out on the farm, do you imagine I don’t know what. you 
women are doing here? I always know much better what is 
going on here than out there where I live. Because, you see, 
the way you behave at home gets spread all over town in the 
talk about me. Why, I heard weeks ago that Philumena had 
taken a dislike to you, and I’m not a bit surprised, either. I’d 
have been more surprised if she hadn’t. But I certainly didn’t 
think that she had gotten to the point of including the whole 
household in her dislike. If I had known that, she would have 
stayed, and you would have been sent packing. You have no 
right to cause me headaches like this, Sostrata. Just think: I 
gave in to you and went out to the farm to live, worked like a 
slave to earn the money to keep you in comfort and luxury, 
never gave myself a moment’s rest—did far more than I should 
have at my age. And in return for this, you never troubled 
your head, did you, to see that nothing happened to worry 
me? 

SosTRATA: Now you listen! I didn’t do a thing! It wasn’t my 
fault. ; á l 

Lacues: It most certainly was. You've had the whole place 
to yourself, and the whole blame for everything rests on you, 
Sostrata. You might have taken care of things here; after all, I 
saw to it that you didn’t have anything else to worry about. At 
your age, starting a fight with a mere girl! Aren’t you 
ashamed? Or are you going to say it was her fault? 

SosTRATA: Now, Laches, I never said any such thing. 

Lacues: I'm glad of that, I must say, for Pamphilus’ sake. As 
far as you're concerned, I'm perfectly sure you couldn't get 
any worse, no matter what you did. 

SosrRATA: Wait a minute, Laches: How do you know Phil- 
umena isn't just pretending she doesn't like me, so she can 
spend more time with her mother? 
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Lacues: What's that? Isn't it clear enough proof, that they 
wouldn't let you in to see her yesterday when you came to 
call? 

SosrRATA: Why, they told me she was terribly tired. That’s 
why they wouldn't let me in. 

Lacuzs: I think it's the way you act more than anything else 
that's making her sick. And it's not surprising, either. ‘There 
isn't a one of you women that doesn't want to see her son 
get married, and you're given the pick of the girl, too. Then 
after you've egged them on to get married, you egg them on to 
get rid of their wives. 


ScENE II 


(Enter Puipippus from his house.) 

Puipippus (speaks back through door): I know perfectly 
well, Philumena, that I have every right to force you to do 
what I tell you, but I'm letting my feelings as a father persuade 
me to give in to you. This is a foolish whim of yours, but I 
won't oppose it. 

LaAcHzs: Oh, look! Good! Here comes Phidippus. Now I'll 
find out what this is all about. Phidippus, I realize that I've 
been very much inclined to let my family have their own way, 
but I haven't been so easygoing as to completely spoil them. If 
you'd do the same thing, it would be much better for you and 
for us. As it is, I can see that those women twist you right 
around their little fingers. 

PripiPPUs:; Now see here! 

Lacues: I called on you yesterday about your daughter, and 
I wasn't any wiser when I left than when I came. That's not 
right. If you want this marriage between our two families to 
last, you shouldn't try to hide the fact that you're annoyed 
with us. If we've done anything wrong, let's hear about it. 
Let's get it straightened out. We'll either show you that you 
were mistaken or else we'll offer our apologies. We have a 
right to be heard. But if the reason you're keeping Philumena 
at home is that she’s sick, then I think you're doing us wrong, 
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Phidippus, to worry for fear she won't be given proper care at 
our house. Why, heaven help me! I simply won't admit—even 
if you are her father—that you're more anxious to see her well 
than I am, just for my son's sake. I've always known that he 
loved her like life itself. I know all too well just how upset he's 
going to be if he finds out about this; that's why I'm so anx- 
ious that Philumena should come back before Pamphilus gets 
home. 

Puipiepus: Laches, I know you take good care of things and 
I know you're kind-hearted, and I'm quite sure that everything 
you say is true. Therc's one thing Id like you to believe: I 
very much want my daughter to come back to you, if there's 
any way I can manage it. 

LaAcHrs: What's keeping you from managing it? See here, 
now: she hasn't any fault to find with her husband, has she? 

Puipippus: Not in the least! No, the minute I began to insist 
and to put real pressure on her to go back, she gave me her 
solemn oath that she couldn't stand it at your house when 
Pamphilus wasn't there. I suppose everybody has his faults; 
well, I was born soft-hearted: I can't go against my own 
family. 

Lacues: There, you see, Sostrata? 

SOSTRATA: Oh, I feel just terrible! 

Lacues: Philumena won't change her mind? 

PHipiPPUs: Not for the moment, anyway. I guess there's 
nothing more to say right now, is there? I must be getting on 
downtown. 

Lacue_s: I'll go along with you. (Exeunt, stage left.) 


SCENE III 


SosrRATA: These men! They're so unfair! They hate all 
women, just because a few of us misbehave and cast reflections 
on the rest. For goodness sake! Here's my husband finding 
fault with me, and I haven't done a thing wrong. But it isn't 
easy for me to get myself in the clear: They’re convinced that 
mothers-in-law are all mean. Well, I haven't been; I always 
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treated Philumena exactly as if she were my own daughter. I 
don't know how this is going to turn out, but oh! I wish that 
my son would get home! (Exit into Lacuss’ house.) 


ACT THREE 


ScENE I 


(Enter PAMPHILUS and PARMENO, Stage right.) 
Pampuitus: I don't think any man has ever gotten as much 
unhappiness out of love as I have! What utter perversity ever 
persuaded me to go on living? Was it for this that I was so 
terribly anxious to get home? It would have been much better 
to spend the rest of my life anywhere in the world, rather than 
to come back here and find out how things really were. It’s the 
same for all of us: If trouble is coming our way, any time that 
passes before we find out about it is pure profit. 

PaRMENO: Why, no! This way you can hope to find out 
sooner how to get out of your troubles. If you hadn’t come 
back, these hard feelings would have gotten much worse. But 
now that you're home, Pamphilus, I'm sure both your mother 
and your wife will defer to you. You'll find out the facts, 
straighten out the quarrel, and get them back on good terms 
again. It's nothing important; you've just talked yourself into 
thinking that it's terribly serious. 

PAMPHILUS: Why are you trying to cheer me up? What man 
in the world is worse off than I am? Before I married my wife I 
was completely devoted to another girl, but still I didn't ven- 
ture to turn down the one my father foisted on me. The way 
things are now, if I didn't say a word, anybody could tell how 
miserable I've been. I finally dragged myself away from her 
(gestures toward Baccuis’ house) and got free of that entan- 
gling alliance; I finally got myself settled with her (gestures 
toward PripiPPUS' house), and up pops something else to drag 
me away from her. And the end result is that I’m going to find 
either my mother or my wife at fault; and when I've got that 
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figured out, what's next? What else, except to be miserable all 
over again? Because even if my mother was wrong, Parmeno, 
it’s only right and proper for me to forgive her. And then I 
owe my wife such a lot. When we were first married, she was so 
patient with me, just out of the goodness of her heart. Think 
of all she took from me, and never said a word! But Parmeno, 
something really serious must have happened to make them so 
angry at each other and stay that way so long. 

PARMENO: No, no, it was some little thing. If you really 
want to know the reason, it's this: Again and again the loudest 
quarrels show the smallest causes. Things happen all the time 
that one person doesn't get angry about at all, and the very 
same things will send the next man into a towering rage. Take 
children: Silly little things will start them fighting. And why? 
Because self-control takes character, and they haven't devel- 
oped much yet. That's the way women are—practically like 
children, touchy. It could be that some one word started the 
quarrel between those two. 

PAMPHILUs: Go on in, Parmeno, and tell the family I'm 
home. (PARMENO starts toward LAcHES' house, but stops and 
listens.) 

PARMENO: Wait a minute. What's that? (Gestures toward 
PnurpiPPUS' house.) 

PAMPHILUS: Ssh! It sounds as if somebody is scared. I can 
hear people running all over the place. 

PARMENO: Look, I'm going over there. (Goes to PHIDIPPUS 
door, listens.) Hey! Did you hear that? 

PAMPHILUS (coming up beside him): Don't talk! By God, I 
heard somebody scream. 

PaARMENO: You're the one who's talking—and you tell me 
not to. 

Myrrina (within): Please, Philumena, dear, keep quiet! 

PAMPHILUS: That sounded like Philumena’s mother's voice. 
This is bad. 

PARMENO: Why so? 

PAMPHILUS: I’m really worried. 

PARMENO: What for? 
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PAMPHILUS: Something's wrong, for sure, Parmeno, and 
they're keeping it from me. 

PaRMENO: They did say that Philumena was pretty weak. I 
don't know whether that means anything. 

PAMPHILUS: Ye gods! Why didn't you tell me? 

PARMENO: Well, I couldn't tell you everything all at once. 

PAMPHILUS: What's the matter with her? 

PARMENO: I don't know. 

PAMPHILUS: Well, haven't they called the doctor? 

PARMENO: I don't know. 

PaAMPHiLUs: What am I waiting for? I'm going in and find 
out right now what's happening. (Starts toward PHIDIPPUS 
house. Dear Philumena, what condition will I find you in? 
If you're in any serious danger, I know I could never live 
without you. (Exit into PurpiPPUS' house.) 

PARMENO: There's no point to my going in there with him, 
because I know they don't like any of us: Yesterday they 
wouldn't let Sostrata in the house. If Philumena happened 
to take a turn for the worse (and I hope she won't, for 
Pamphilus' sake), then they'll go telling how one of Sostrata's 
slaves came in; they'll say he brought some sort of deadly 
disease with him, and that that's why she got worse. They'll 
complain about Sostrata, and I'll be in serious trouble. 


ScENE II 


(Enter SosrRATA from LacuEs’ house.) 

SosTRATA: I've been hearing noise and confusion over here 
for some time now, and it's got me all upset. I'm terribly 
afraid that Philumena may be much worse. I pray God it's 
nothing of that sort! Now I am going over to see her. (Starts 
toward Puipippus’ house.) 

PARMENO: Oh, Sostrata! 

SOSTRATA: Yes? (Without turning.) 

PARMENO: You'll get the door shut in your face again. 

SOSTRATA: Oh, it's you, Parmeno. Oh, dear, dear, dear, what 
am I going to do? I can't go see Pamphilus’ wife, when she's 
right next door and sick? 
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PARMENO: Go see her? Certainly not! And don't send any- 
body to inquire, either. Showing affection for somebody who 
doesn't like you is just playing the fool twice over. You make 
yourself a lot of useless trouble and just annoy the other per- 
son. Anyway, your son went in to see how she was, the minute 
he got here. 

SOSTRATA: What's that? Is Pamphilus home? 

PARMENO: Yes, he is. 

SosrRATA: Oh, thank God! That's good news! Now I've got 
my courage back and my worries are all over. 

PARMENO: Yes, and that’s the reason why I particularly 
think you shouldn't go in. You see, if Philumena gets to feel- 
ing the least bit better, she'll tell the whole story to Pamphi- 
lus, I'm sure, while they're alone together—what it was that 
happened between you, and how your misunderstanding 
began. Oh, look! There he is, coming out. He’s not happy. 

SOsTRATA (runs to him): Oh, son! Pamphilus! 

PAMPHILUS: Hello, mother dear. 

SosrRATA: I'm so glad you're safe at home. Is Philumena all 
right? à 

PAMPHILUS: She's a little better. 

SOSTRATA: God bless her! I hope so. But why are you crying? 
Why are you unhappy? 

PAMPHILUS: It’s all right, mother. 

SOSTRATA: What was all the noise? Tell me: Did she get a 
sudden pain? l 

PAMPHILUs: Yes—yes, she did. 

SOSTRATA: What's the matter with her? 

PAMPHILUS: She has .. . a fever. 

SOSTRATA: A high one? 

PAMPHILUs: That's what they tell me. Listen, mother: You 
go on home, please. I'll be right with you. 

SOSTRATA: All right. (Exit into Laces house.) 

PAMPHILUs: Parmeno, you go meet the boys and help them 
with the baggage. Hurry up. 

PARMENO: What? Don't they know the way home? 

PAMPHILUS: Get along, will you? (Exit PARMENO, stage 
right) ' 
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ScENE III 


PAMPHILUs: I can't think of a good place to start telling all 
the things that have been happening to me—and not a one of 
them expected. Part of them I saw with my own eyes; part I 
just heard about, but I was left so completely unsettled that I 
got out of there as fast as I could. When I hurried in a few 
minutes ago, I was scared; I had a terrible feeling that I was 
going to find my wife suffering from a different ailment than 
the one I knew about. The minute the slave-girls saw that I 
had come, they all put big smiles on their faces and called out, 
"He's here!"—but this was just when they first caught sight of 
me. Almost immediately I saw their expressions change, be- 
cause it happened that I had come at an awkward moment. 
One of them hurried and ran on ahead to spread the news 
that I was there. I was anxious to see Philumena, so I kept 
right behind the girl. As soon as I got in her room, I saw what 
was wrong with her; I had come so quickly that there was no 
time for her to cover up, and she couldn't put any name but 
the true one on her complaint. 'The minute I saw her, I said: 
^Oh, this is terrible!" and rushed right out again with tears 
in my eyes: I just couldn't believe it, it was so awful. I was 
really upset. Her mother came after me; I was at the door 
when she fell on her knees, with the tears streaming down her 
face. Poor woman! I felt sorry for her. Yes, sir, I think it's 
really true: Whether we're proud or humble depends on the 
breaks we get. She began pleading with me, "Oh, Pamphilus, 
Pamphilus! You see why she left you! Before she married you 
some terrible man forced her, and now she has left and come 
home so you people wouldn't find out she was having a baby." 
Why! When I think of what she told me, I can't d from 
bursting into tears myself! “I don't know," she said, “what 
chance brought you to our house today, but whatever it was, 
we both beg of you, if it's any way possible, to keep her trou- 
ble to yourself and not tell it to a soul. If you ever felt that she 
loved you, Pamphilus, she's begging you in return to do her 
this favor, one that won't cost you anything. As far as taking 
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her back is concerned, you do what you think is best. You’re 
the only one who knows that she’s having a baby and that 
you're not its father. We've been given to understand that you 
didn't go to bed with her for two months after you were mar- 
ried, and it's now seven months since the time when you did 
take her. It's perfectly obvious that you realize this. And now, 
Pamphilus, if there's any way it can be managed, I'm terribly 
anxious and doing all I can to keep her father from knowing 
about the baby—or anybody else, for that matter. But if 
there's no way to keep people from finding out, I'll say it was 
stillborn. I’m. sure nobody will suspect that it wasn't your 
child—after all, it's entirely reasonable to suppose it was. I'll 
get rid of the baby right away; there will be absolutely no 
embarrassment to you, and you'll keep this awful thing from 
getting out.” I gave her my promise and my word, and I'm 
certainly going to keep it. As far as taking Philumena back is 
concerned, I don't think that would be right at all, and I'm 
not going to do it, in spite of the fact that I love her and feel 
deeply attached to her. I could break down and cry when I 
think what life's going to be like from here on, and how lonely 
Ill be. Nobody gets the breaks all the time, that's sure! But 
then, my earlier love affair gave me good practice in this sort 
of thing: I thought that one over and broke it off. I'll see if I 
can do the same again. 

Well, here come Parmeno and the boys. I don't want him to 
know about this; he's the only one I ever told that I didn't 
touch her when we were first married. I'm afraid that if he 
hears her scream too often, he may figure out that she's having 
a baby. I'll have to get him away from here somehow until the 
baby is born. | j 


SceNE IV 


(Enter PARMENO and Sosia, stage, right, followed by several 
slaves carrying baggage.) 

PARMENO: Is that right? It was a hard trip, was it? 

Sosia: "Hard" is no word for it, Parmeno—in fact, there 
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isn't any word that could tell what it's like to go anywhere by 
ship. 

PARMENO: Is that so? 

Sosta: You're lucky! You don't know what trouble you've 
missed by never going to sea. I'll pass over all the other mis- 
eries and mention just one: I was on board ship thirty days or 
more, and all that time I expected every minute to be my last. 
That's the kind of weather we had—storms all the time. 

PARMENO: That's bad! 

Sosia: You're telling me! I tell you, I'd run away sooner 
than go home, if I thought I'd have to go back to that place 
again. 

PARMENO: I've heard that before, Sosia; you never had to 
have any serious reason for threatening to run away. But 
there's Pamphilus waiting at the door. You boys go on in; I'll 
go see if he wants me for anything. (Exeunt Sosia and slaves 
into LAcHES' house.) Well, sir, are you still here? 

PaMPHILUSs: Yes—waiting for you. 

PARMENO: What do you want? 

Pampuitus: Somebody has to run over to the Acropolis. 

PARMENO: Who, for instance? 

PAMPHILUS: You. 

PaRMENO: To the Acropolis? Why there? 

PAMPHILUS: A friend of mine, Callidemides, from Myconos 
—we came on the same boat—you go meet him. 

PARMENO (aside): Damn! I wonder if he made a vow to 
walk me to death if he got home safe? 

PAMPHILUS: What are you waiting for? 

PARMENO: What do you want me to say to him? Or am I 
just supposed to meet him? A 

PAMPHILUSs: No, no. I promised to meet him this afternoon. 
Tell him I can't make it, so he won't wait around for nothing. 
Run, now! 

PARMENO: But I don't know what he looks like. 

PAMPHILUS: IIl tell you how to recognize him. He's tall, 
curly red hair, on the heavy side, grey eyes, face like a corpse. 
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PARMENO (aside): God damn him! (To PAMpPuHiLus) What if 
he doesn’t show up? Am I supposed to wait all day? 

PAMPHILUS: Yes. Now run! 

PARMENo: I can’t. I'm too tired. (Exit, stage left.) 

PAMPHILUs: Well, he's out of the way. Now what do I do? I 
just don't see how I'm going to keep the secret that Myrrina 
asked me to, about her daughters baby. I'm so sorry for the 
poor girl! I'll do the best I can, but I have to do what's right; 
after all, my first duty 1s to my mother, rather than to the girl 
I love. Oh-oh! Here's Phidippus and my father coming this 
way. I don't know what to say to them. 


ScENE V 


(Enter Puipippus and Lacues, stage left.) 

Lacres: Didn't you tell me a while back that Philumena 
said she was waiting for my son to get home? 

Puipippus: I did. 

Lacnes: Well, they say he's here. Tell her to come back. 

PAMPHiLUs (aside): I don't know what reason I'm going to 
give my father for not taking her back. 

LaAcHEs: Who is that I heard talking here? 

PaAMPHiLUS (aside): I'm absolutely determined to do what I 
decided to do. 

Lacues: It's the very person I was just talking to you about. 

PAMPHILUs: Why, hello, father! 

Lacnzs: Son! Hello! 

Puipippus: Glad to see you back, Pamphilus, and—what's 
most important—safe and sound. 

PAMPUuiLUs: Thank you, sir. 

Laces: Did you just get here? 

PAMPHILUS: Yes, just. 

Lacnes: Tell me, what did my cousin Phania leave us? 

PaAMPHILUS: Well, you know, he was a man who liked his 
fun all his life long, and people like that don't do their heirs 
much good. They do leave people one nice thing to say about 
them: “While he lived, he lived well." 
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Lacurs: You mean to say you didn't bring anything home 
with you except this wise saw? 

PaMPHiLUs: But anything he left us was pure profit! 

Lacues: Profit? Oh, no—a great loss. I wish he were still 
alive and well. 

PuiiPPUs: That's a wish that won't cost you anything: He'll 
never come back to life now. (Aside) Just the same, I know 
what you'd really prefer. 

LacuEs (to PAMPHILUS): Yesterday Phidippus, here, told 
Philumena to come home. (To PripiPPus) Tell him you did. 

Puipippus: Stop nudging me. Yes, I told her. 

Lacues: But he's going to send her back now. 

Puivippus: Naturally. 

PAMPHILUS: I know the whole story; I know what happened. 
I heard it as soon as I got here. 

Lacues: Damn people like that, anyway!—Taking such 
pleasure in gossiping. 

PAMPHILUS: I know I’ve been careful to do nothing that 
would give you any right to find fault with me. If I wanted to, 
I could tell you here and now how loyal I've been to her, how 
kind and understanding, and it would be the truth; but Pd 
much rather you heard this from Philumena herself. You're 
far more likely to feel confidence in my attitude if she, even 
though she's feeling hurt, should have only good to say of me. 
'The breakup between us was not my fault; I swear to that. 
But since Philumena can't bring herself to give in to my 
mother, and to be patient with her peculiarities, and since 
there is no other way of reconciling them, then, Phidippus, I 
shall have to get rid of either the one or the other. As things 
stand, I feel duty-bound to think of my mother's happiness 
first. a 

Laces: Pamphilus, I'm very happy to hear you say that, 
and to realize that you put your mother first. But be careful: 
You're angry. Don't let that lead you to do anything you'll be 
sorry for later. 

PAMPHILUS: Angry? Angry at Philumena? How could I be so 
unjust? She has never done a single thing against my wishes, 
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father; on the contrary, she's done things time and again just 
to please me. I love her; I think the world of her; I miss her 
terribly. She was simply wonderful to me; I realize that. I hope 
she'll spend the rest of her life with some man luckier than I 
am, since family circumstances are taking her away from me. 

Puipippus: It's in your power to prevent that. 

Lacues: If you have any sense, tell her to come back. 

PaMPHILUs: No, father, that's not my decision. I have to 
think of my mother's happiness. (T'urns to leave.) 

Laces: Where are you going? Wait, wait, I tell you! Where 
are you going? (Exit PAMPHILUS into LACHES' house.) 

Puipippus: How's that for stubbornness? 

Lacues: Didn’t I tell you, Phidippus, that he’d be upset at 
what happened? That’s why I kept begging you to send 
Philumena back. 

Puipippus: Why! I just never would have believed that he 
would be so uncompromising! What does he think I’m going 
to do: Get on my knees to him? If he can bring himself to take 
her back, that’s fine; but if he feels otherwise, he can just pay 
back the dowry and be on his way. 

Lacues: Just listen to that! Now you're being prejudiced 
and hotheaded, too! 

Puipippus (shakes his fist toward Laces’ house): You came 
home just spoiling for a fight, didn’t you, Pamphilus? 

LaAcHEs: Oh, he'l get over his tantrum—although I can’t 
blame him for being annoyed. 

Puipippus: Hah! A little bit of money came your way, and it 
went straight to your heads, didn’t it? 

Lacnes: Are you trying to start a fight with me, too? 

Puipippus: You tell him to think it over and let me know by 
tonight whether he wants Philumena or not, so that if he 
doesn't, somebody else can have her. (Starts to leave.) 

LacuEs: Phidippus, don't go away! Listen a minute! (Exit 
Puipippus into his house.) There he goes! Well, what do I 
care? Let them settle it between them any way they like. 
Neither the one nor the other of them pays any attention to 
me, anyway. They don't think my advice is worth much. I'm 
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going to go tell my wife what a squabble they've got into; it 
was her bright ideas that started the whole business. I'm good 
and annoyed, and I'm going to spill it all right on her. (Exit 
into his house.) 


Acr Four 


SCENE I 


(Enter MvRRINA from Puipippus’ house.) 

Myrrina: Oh, dear! What am I going to do? Where will I 
turn? What in the world am I going to say to my husband? I 
think he must have heard the baby crying, because he didn't 
say a word but all of a sudden rushed into Philumena's room. 
If he has found out that she's had a baby, I just don't know 
what excuse I can give for having kept it to myself. Oh! There 
goes the door! I think he's coming out here after me. Oh, dear! 
(Enter PHipiPPus from his house.) 

PnHipiPPUS (aside): When my wife saw me go into Philu- 
mena's room, she slipped out of the house. Aha! There she 
is! (To Myrrina) Well, Myrrina? Yes, I mean you. 

Myrrina: Who, me, Phidippus? 

Puipippus: Don't you “Phidippus” me! You call me your 
husband? You think I count for anything at all? If you ever 
had, my dear, you wouldn't have tried to make a fool of me 
the way you did. 

Myrrina: The way I did? What way? 

Puipippus: What do you mean, “what way"? Philumena has 
had a baby. Well, aren’t you going to say something? Whose is 
it? 

Myrrina: Now isn't it just like a father to ask that? For 
heaven's sake! Whose do you think it is if not her husband's? 

PuipiPPUS: Of course, of course! Would her father think 
anything else? But what I'd like to know is why you were so 
anxious to keep us all in the dark about it, especially when the 
baby came properly and at the right time. Talk about stub- 
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bornness! You'd rather have the baby die, even though you 
knew it would bring our two families closer together, than 
have Philumena stay married to Pamphilus when it didn't suit 
you. Here I thought it was all their fault, and it was actually 
yours! 

Myrrina: I feel awful! 

Puipippus: I wish I could be sure of that! Oh, yes! I just 
remembered what you said about this match when we agreed 
to it: You kept insisting that you wouldn't stand for having a 
daughter of yours marry somebody who was keeping a mistress 
and spending nights away from home. 

Myrrina (aside): I'd be glad to have him suspect anything 
rather than the real reason. 

PuipiPPUs: Why, Myrrina! I knew long before you did that 
he kept a mistress, but I never felt there was anything wrong 
about a young fellow doing that. After all, it's perfectly nat- 
ural. It won't be long before he'll get good and tired of it. But 
you gave yourself away then and you haven't changed a bit 
since. You were determined to get Philumena away from 
Pamphilus and to break up the arrangement I made. Yes, you 
were! It’s perfectly clear! That’s what you were after! 

Myrrina: Do you really think I'd be so heartless to my 
own daughter as to want something like that, if the marriage 
was a good one? 

PHiprPPUs: A good one? What do you know about "good"? 
How could you tell? I suppose you heard somebody say, 
maybe, that he'd seen Pamphilus going to that woman's house, 
or coming away from it. Well, what of it? If he was discreet, 
and didn't do it too often, wouldn't it have been more decent 
of us to pretend we hadn't noticed, instead of doing our best 
to make him angry at us? Why, if he could have all at once 
dropped a girl he's been so fond of all those years, I'd think he 
wasn't much of a person, and not the man to make our daugh- 
ter a good husband. 

MYRnRINA: Oh, stop talking about the boy, will you, and 
about the wrong you say I've done. Go, get him alone; ask him 
whether he wants Philumena or not. If he says he really wants 
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her, send her back; but if he turns out not to want her, then 
I've given her good advice. 

PuiprPPUs:; Even if he doesn't want her, and you knew that 
there was something wrong with him, after all I was here. The 
right thing to do would have been to ask me about it. That’s 
what’s making me so furious: that you’d dare to do what you 
did without asking me. I’m telling you: Don’t you even think 
of taking the baby outside our house. (To himself) Bah! How 
stupid can I get? Imagining that she’ll pay any attention to 
what J tell her! I’m going in and tell the slaves not to let 
anybody take the baby away. (Exit into his house.) 

Myrrina: I’m perfectly sure there isn’t a woman in the 
world unhappier than I am! I know all too well how he'll act 
if he finds out what has really happened. This is nothing 
compared to that, and look how furious he is! I don't know 
any way to get him to change his mind. All the troubles I've 
had! It will be the last straw, if he insists on our recognizing 
the baby, when we don't know who its father is. When Philu- 
mena was forced, it was dark, and she couldn't see what he 
looked like, and she didn't get anything away from him that 
would have enabled us to recognize him later. No, the man 
himself as he was leaving her jerked a ring from her finger. On 
top of all that, I'm afraid Pamphilus won't be able very long 
to keep the secrets we asked him to, once he finds out that his 
name is being given to some other man's baby. (Exit into 
Puipippus’ house.) 


SCENE II 


(Enter PAMPHILUS and SosTRATA, from LACHES’ house.) 
SOSTRATA: I know perfectly well, son, that. you think Philu- 
mena left you because of me, even though you're trying hard 
to pretend that you don't. But I swear to you: As I hope to 
keep your love, I never knowingly did anything to make her 
dislike me. And if I hadn't known before that you loved me, 
you've made it absolutely plain now: Your father has just 
been telling me how you put me ahead of your wife. Well, I'm 
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determined to show you how grateful I am, so you'll know 
that I do appreciate your loyalty to me. (Enter LACHES from 
his house. He stands aside and listens.) Pamphilus, here's what 
I think will be best for the two of you and for my reputation, 
too: I've settled it; I'm going to go out and live on the farm 
with your father. Then I won't be in the way and there will be 
no reason why Philumena shouldn't come back to you. 

PAMPHILUS: Now see here! What kind of idea is that? You're 
going to leave town and move out to the farm just because 
she's being silly? You'll do nothing of the sort, mother. I'm not 
going to give any enemies of mine the chance to say that you 
did that because I insisted on it and not because you were 
being kind and thoughtful. And I'm not going to have you 
give up your friends and relations and all the nice times you 
have together, just for my sake. 

SOSTRATA: Friends and relations? Nice times? Why! They 
don't mean anything to me any more! When I was younger, I 
had quite enough of all that. I'm tired of it. No, what con- 
cerns me most now is not to live so long that I get in people's 
way, or have them sitting around waiting for me to die. I can 
see that Philumena doesn't like me, although I don't know 
why. It's time for me to leave. This is the best way, I think, to 
keep anybody from blaming me for anything. Nobody will 
wonder whether I was at fault, and I'll make everybody 
happy. Please let me go! I don't want people to say the things 
about me that they do about most women. 

PAMPHILUs: What a lucky man I've been in every way, if it 
hadn't been for this one thing, with a mother like you and a 
wife like her! 

SOSTRATA: Please, Pamphilus dear: Can't you bring yourself 
to forget an unpleasantness, no matter what it is? If everything 
else is the way you want it, and as I think it is, do me this one 
favor, son: Take Philumena back, 

PAMPHILUS: Oh, I don't know what to say! 

SosrRATA: And neither do I; I'm every bit as upset as you 
are, son. 
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Scene III 


(Lacues steps forward.) 

LacHrs: I’ve been standing right here, my dear, and I’ve 
heard everything you said to our boy. Now you're being sensi- 
ble, showing you can adapt yourself to whatever has to be, 
doing right now what would probably have to be done sooner 
or later anyway. 

SOSTRATA: I hope and pray you're right. 

LaAcHrs: Well, you go on out to the farm; you and I will 
manage to live together there. 

SostTRATA: I hope so. 

LAcHEs: Go ahead and get together whatever you want to 
take with you, you hear? 

SosrRATA: All right. As you like. (Exit into Lacnss’ house.) 

PAMPHILUS: Father! 

LAcHES: What is it, son? 

PAMPHILUS: Is mother going to leave? No, sir! 

LacnHes: Why do you feel that way? 

PaAMPHILUs: Because I still haven't decided what I'm going 
to do about my wife. 

LacHrEs: What? What else do you want to do, except take 
her back? 

PAMPHILUS: Oh, I want to, all right; in fact, I can hardly 
keep from it. But I'm not going to change my mind: I'm going 
to do what I know is best. I think the two of them will be 
friends again, precisely because I'm not taking Philumena 
back. 

LacHrs: You couldn't be sure. And in any case, what differ- 
ence does it make to you whether they're friends or not, once 
your mother is gone? She's at a time of life when young 
women find her tiresome; the best thing is for her to get out of 
the way. After all, your mother and I, we're nothing much 
now, Pamphilus; just a pair of old folks. But here's Phidippus 
coming out. Couldn't be better! Let's go catch him. 
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SCENE IV 


(Enter Puipippus from his house. He talks back through the 
door.) 

PHrpiPPUS: Yes, indeed, Philumena, I am very angry with 
you—seriously so; you've behaved simply disgracefully. Al- 
though you do have some excuse: Your mother talked you into 
it. But she has none at all. 

Lacnrs: This is just fine, Phidippus. You showed up at 
exactly the right moment. 

PHipippus: Why? What is it? 

PAMPHILUS (aside): What will I say to them? How will I tell 
them? 

LacueEs: Tell Philumena that Sostrata is moving out to the 
farm, so she needn't be uneasy any more about coming back. 

PnibrPPUS: Oh, see here, now! Your wife has done absolutely 
nothing wrong. It was my wife, Myrrina, who started all the 
trouble. 

PAMPHiLUS (aside): That’s a change of tune! 

PrüpiPPus: She's the one that’s upsetting us all, Laches. 

PAMPHILUs (aside): Just so I don’t have to take her back, 
they can do all the upsetting they like. 

PHipiPPUs: Pamphilus, if there's any way to manage it, I 
certainly want us to remain in-laws for good. But if you feel 
otherwise, then at least acknowledge your baby. 

PAMPHILUs (aside): He's found out about the baby. This is 
awful! 

Lacnes: Baby? What baby? 

Puipippus: We've got a grandson! Yes! When my daughter 
left you people she was pregnant, and I never found out about 
it until this very day! 

LAcHES: Well, for heaven's sake! Isn't this nice! I'm de- 
lighted to hear it! Philumena's all right, I suppose? But what 
sort of woman is your wife? What kind of way is that for her to 
act? Keeping us in the dark all this time! I can't tell you how 
wrong I think that was of her! 
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PuipiPPUS: I don't like it any better than you do, Laches. 

PAMPHILUS (aside): I had been feeling some doubt about 
Philumena, but not any more, if she's going to bring some 
other man's baby with her. 

Lacues: You don't need to give the matter another thought 
now, Pamphilus. 

PAMPHILUS (aside): Damn! 

Laces: This is the day we always hoped and prayed for— 
when you'd have a little somebody to call you "father." Well, 
it's here! Wonderful, wonderful! 

PAMPHILUS (aside): Oh, good God! 

LaAcHES: Take back your wife—ah-ah! No more argument, 
now! 

PAMPHILUS: Father, if she wanted to have children by me or 
to be my wife, I'm absolutely sure she wouldn't have kept 
from me what I see she has kept. It's clear that she doesn't love 
me any more, and I don't think we could ever come to terms 
again, so why should I take her back? 

Lacues: She's young and inexperienced; her mother influ- 
enced her; what's so surprising about that? Do you imagine 
you're going to find any woman that has no faults? Or is it 
that husbands never make mistakes? 

Puipippus: Well, Laches, Pamphilus: You two settle it be- 
tween you, whether you should divorce her or take her back. I 
can't be responsible for what my wife may do; no matter what 
choice you make, I won't cause you any trouble. But what are 
we going to do about the baby? 

LaAcHEs: That's a silly question! Whatever happens, hand it 
over to Pamphilus. It's his. We'll want to take care of it. 

PaAMPHILUS (aside): A baby its own father has disowned? 
I'm to take care of it? 

Laces: What did you say? Aren't we going to take care of 
it, Pamphilus? Would you rather we'd abandon the child, 
for heaven's sake? Are you out of your mind? Very well; very 
well! I can't keep quiet any longer; you force me to say it— 
something I'd prefer not to say in Phidippus' presence. You 
think 1 don't know why you've been shedding all these tears, 
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or what it is that has been worrying you so much? Your first 
excuse was that you couldn't keep your wife because of your 
mother. When you told us that, your mother promised to 
move out of the house. Now that that excuse has been taken 
away from you, you've found yourself another: Your wife had 
a baby without telling you. You're very much mistaken if you 
think I don't know what's really in your mind. It's about time 
that you paid a little attention to me. How long did I let you 
get away with keeping a mistress? You spent a lot of money, 
too: Did I ever complain about it? I asked you, I begged you 
to get married; I told you it was high time; I finally got you to 
do it. In gus as I asked you to, you acted quite properly. 
Now you've started thinking about that woman again; in 
dancing attendance on her, you're being very unfair to your 
wife. Yes, I can see it: You're going right back to your old 
ways! 

PaAMPHILUS: Who? Me? 

LACHES: Yes, you. And it isn't right, either. You're thinking 
up excuses for breaking up, so you can go live with that 
woman, once you've got rid of anybody to keep an eye on you. 
And your wife knows it, too. Why else did she leave you? 

Puipipeus (aside): This man's a mind reader; that's exactly 
it! 

PAMPHILUS: I give you my word: I have absolutely no such 
idea. 

LacuEs: Now, now! Either take your wife back or explain 
why you can't. 

PAMPHILUS: This is hardly the time for it. 

Lacues: Well, take the baby, then; he certainly hasn't done 
anything wrong. I'll discuss his mother with you later on. 

PAMPHILUS (aside, as he turns to go): I’m terribly worried! I 
don't know what to do! My father has me hemmed in on all 
sides! I'd better just go; I'm not getting anywhere by staying 
here. I don't think they'll take the baby without my consent, 
especially since Philumena's mother will back me up. (Exit 
into LACHES' house.) 

LACHEs: Are you running away from me? Aren't you going 
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to give me any definite answer? (To PuipniePUs) Do you think 
he's all right? Well, never mind. Let me have the baby, 
Phidippus; I'll take care of it. 

Puipippus: Certainly. I'm not surprised that my wife got all 
upset. Women are emotional; they don't take these things 
calmly. That's what started this disagreement—in fact, Myr- 
rina told me so herself. I didn't want to discuss it with you 
when Pamphilus was here, and as a matter of fact I didn't 
believe it to begin with. Now it's obvious that it's true. I can 
see that Pamphilus finds marriage most distasteful. 

LAcuEs: Well, what am I to do, Phidippus? What would 
you advise? 

Puipippus: What should you do? I think the first thing is to 
go to this woman. We could ask her . . . we could tell her she's 
responsible, and mince no words .. . we could threaten to 
make her trouble if she has anything to do with Pamphilus 
from now on. 

LAcHEs: Good advice; I'll do it. (To his slave) Hey, boy! 
Run over next door to Bacchis’ house; ask her to come out— 
say I want to see her. (To Puipippus) And you will keep doing 
what you can to help me, won't you? 

Puipippus: Why, I told you before and I tell you again, 
Laches: I very much want this union of our families to be 
permanent, if there's any way it can be—and I certainly hope 
it can. But do you want me around when you talk to Bacchis? 

LaAcHEs: No, you go along; see if you can find somebody to 
nurse the baby. (Exit PriiPrus, stage left.) 


Act Five 


ScENE I 


(Enter Baccuis, from her house, with two slave-girls.) 

Baccuis (aside): It’s no small matter that Laches is anxious 
to see me about, and I have a good idea what he wants. 

Lacues (aside): I must be careful not to lose my temper, or 
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I may get less than I might out of this woman. Don't want to 
push her too hard! Might wish later on that I'd been gentler. 
I'll go meet her. (T'o BAccuis) How do you do, Bacchis! 

Baccuis: How are you, Laches! 

Laces: Well, well! I expect you've really been wondering 
why I had my man ask you to come out here. 

Baccuis: Yes, I admit I have been concerned, realizing what 
I am. I've been afraid that my profession might put me at a 
disadvantage; my character, I know, will speak for itself. 

Lacues: If you tell the truth you have nothing to fear from 
me, my dear. I've gotten to the age, you know, where people 
wouldn't be disposed to forgive me if I made a misstep, and so 
I'm very, very careful not to go blundering into things. Now if 
you'll do, or undertake to do, what we might expect of any 
nice girl, it will certainly be wrong of me to make the mistake 
of doing you any harm. 

Baccuis: Well, now! That kind of attitude I really do ap- 
preciate. People who hurt me first and apologize afterwards 
don't do me much good. But what is it you want? 

LacHEs: You've been letting my son Pamphilus come to 
your house. 

Baccuis: Oh! 

Lacues: No, let me go on. Before he got married, I raised no 
objection to his being fond of you. No, wait! I haven't finished 
yet. He's married now. You'd better make a more permanent 
arrangement with some other man, while you still have time. 
You know, Pamphilus won't feel the way he does all his life, 
and you—well, you won't be young forever. 

Baccus: Who says I've been seeing Pamphilus? 

LacueEs: His wife's mother. 

Baccuis: Says I’ve been seeing him? 

LAcHES: Yes, you. And because of that she had her daughter 
come back home, and planned to take her baby—the girl had 
a baby, you see—take her baby and get rid of it without 
telling anybody about it. 

Baccuis: If I knew any more convincing way of making you 
believe me besides swearing a solemn oath, I'd assure you, 
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Laches, that ever since Pamphilus got married I’ve refused to 
let him come to me. 

Laces: Now that’s very nice—but do you know what I'd 
rather you’d do, if you don’t mind? 

Baccus: No; what is it? 

Laces: Go in here to my son's wife and her mother and 
give them the same solemn assurance. Satisfy them on the 
matter and prove your own innocence. 

Baccuis: All right, I'll do it, although I’m sure no other 
woman in my business would—go openly to a married woman 
to talk about a thing like that. But I don’t want your son to be 
under suspicion because of reports that: aren't true, and I 
don't want you, of all people, to think he's irresponsible. He 
doesn't deserve that. After all he did for me it's only right that 
I should do anything I can to help him. 

LAcHEs: What you say has made me feel kind and generous 
toward you. You see, it wasn't only my wife and daughter who 
believed those reports: I did, too. I've found you to be very 
different from what I expected; you just go on being that way 
and you can count on my friendship any time. But you do 
anything else—no, I'll hold my tongue; I don't want to say 
anything to upset you. I'll give you just one piece of advice: 
Try finding out what kind of friend I can be rather than what 
kind of enemy. 


ScENE II 


(Enter PHIDIPPUS, accompanied by a nurse.) 

PuipiPPUS (to nurse): I won't let you want for a thing in my 
house; anything you need, I'll be glad to see you get it. But 
when you've had all you want to eat and drink, see that the 
baby gets all he needs. (Exit nurse into PHipiPPUSs' house.) 

Lacnes: Oh, here comes my son's father-in-law; he's found a 
nurse for the baby. Phidippus, Bacchis has given me her sol- 
emn word of honor... 

Puivippus: This is the woman, is it? 

LACHES: Yes, it is. 

Puipippus: Hah! Those women aren't afraid to swear to 
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anything; I don't think heaven pays any attention to what 
they say. 

Baccuis (to PurpiPPUS): Take my slave-girls; you have my 
permission to cross-examine them under any kind of torture 
you like. Here's what we've been talking about: I’ve agreed to 
try to get Pamphilus' wife to go back to him. If I can accom- 
plish that, I'll be happy. I won't care if people do say that I 
did something no other woman like me would dream of doing. 

Laces: Phidippus, in the course of our investigation, we 
discovered that our suspicions about our wives were false; now 
let's give this young woman her chance. For if your wife finds 
out that she's been believing a piece of slander, she'll stop 
being angry. On the other hand, if your son is offended just 
because his wife had a baby without telling him, that's no 
great matter. He'll get over it in a hurry. No, really: In the 
whole business there's nothing bad enough to justify a divorce. 

PuipiPPus: Well, I hope you're right. | 

Lacues: Ask Bacchis about it. She's right here. She'll do 
whatever is needed. 

Puipippus: Why are you telling me all this? Didn't you hear 
me telling you a moment ago how I felt, Laches? Just satisfy 
my wife and daughter. 

LacueEs: Bacchis, really now, please keep the promise you 
just made me. 

Baccuis: You want me to go see them about this? 

Laces: Yes, do. Satisfy them; make them believe you. 

Baccuis: All right, I'll go, although I know I won't be wel- 
come. When a wife has been separated from her husband, a 
woman like me is her natural enemy. 

Lacues: But they'll be gusnaly enough when they find out 
why you've come. 

Puipiprus: The two of them—I can promise you they'll be 
friendly once they know the. facts. You see, you'll save them 
from making a mistake, and you'll free yourself of suspicion. 

BaccHis: Oh, dear! Philumena makes me feel ashamed. (To 
her slaves) All right, you girls: Come on in with me. (Exeunt 
into PurpiPPUS' house.) 
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Lacues: I can't think of anything I'd rather have happen to 
me than what has happened to her. She has acquired a lot of 
good will at no cost to herself and a nice profit to me. Because 
if it's true that she has cut Pamphilus off, she knows perfectly 
well that she has won a moral victory and gained a fine repu- 
tation by what she did. She'll discharge her obligation to 
Pamphilus and by the same token make good friends of Phi- 
dippus and me. (Exeunt Lacues and PHIDIPPUS into LACHES’ 
house.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter PARMENO, stage left.) 

PARMENO: Yes, sir! My master must think my time isn't 
worth much—sending me off to sit and waste the whole day 
waiting on the Acropolis for that Callidemides fellow from 
Myconos. There I sat like a fool all this day; every time any- 
body came by, I'd go up to him and ask, "I beg your pardon, 
sir, are you from Myconos?" "No, I'm not." "Well, is your 
name Callidemides?" "No." "Do you have a friend here 
named Pamphilus?" Every last one of them said no. I don't 
think there is any such person. Finally I began to get embar- 
rassed and left. (Enter BAccuis from Puipiprus’ house.) Say, 
what is Bacchis doing, coming out of Phidippus' house? What 
1s she doing over there? 

Baccuis: Oh, Parmeno! I'm so glad I met you! Hurry! Run 
and find Pamphilus! 

PARMENO: What do you want with him? 

Baccuis: Tell him I want him to come... 

PARMENO: To see you? 

Baccuis: No, no; to see Philumena. 

PARMENO: Why? What's happening? 

BaccHis: Stop asking questions! It's none of your business. 

PARMENO: Nothing else I'm to tell him? 

Baccuis: Oh, yes; tell him Myrrina recognized that ring. It 
was her daughter’s—the ring he gave me some time ago. 

PARMENO: I remember. Is that all? 
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Baccuis: Yes, that's all. He'll come in a hurry when you tell 
him that. What are you standing around for? 

PARMENO: Me, standing around? Not mel I haven't had a 
chance to do any standing around today. Get going—run, get 
going—run! Thats what I've wasted the whole day doing. 
(Exit into LacHES' house.) 

Baccuis: I've made Pamphilus so happy by coming here 
today! What a lot of good news I brought him! I cleared up so 
many worries! I've saved his baby son for him, when he almost 
lost him by what he and his wife and her mother were doing. 
I've sent his wife back to him, when he had given her up for 
good. His father and Phidippus were suspicious of him, and 
I've straightened that out. And just think! That ring was what 
put us on the track of all this! I remember it so well. About 
nine months ago Pamphilus came running into my house just 
after dark; he was all alone, out of breath, drunk; he had this 
ring. I got scared right away; I said, "Pamphilus, for heaven's 
sake! Why in the world have you been running so hard? 
Where did you get the ring? Answer me!” He pretended to 
shrug it off, and that made me all the more suspicious. I 
insisted on his telling me, and finally he broke down and 
confessed: He'd run across some girl on the street and forced 
her. The ring? Well, he'd pulled it off her finger when she was 
trying to get away from him. And that's the ring that Myrrina 
recognized—I was wearing it on my finger. She asked me 
where I got it, and I told her the whole story. Then it all came 
out: It was Philumena he'd forced, and that was how she got 
pregnant. 

Just think of all the happiness I've brought him! I'm so 
delighted! Yes, I know: Most women in my business wouldn't 
like this at all; after all, it's hardly to our interést that any 
young man should be happily married. But, you know, I've 
never been able to play a mean trick just to make money. As 
long as I could, I enjoyed knowing Pamphilus. He was gener- 
ous and thoughtful; he was fun. I was sorry to see him get 
married, and that's a fact. But just the same, I think I acted so 
that nobody can say I only got what I deserved. He made me 
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very happy; if he's making me unhappy now, I'll just have to 
stand it. 


SCENE IV 


(Enter PAMPHILUs and PARMENO from LacHEs’ house.) 

PAMPHILUS: Listen here, Parmeno: Please be sure you're 

telling me a straight story. I don't want to find out ten min- 
utes from now that my happiness was all a mistake. 

PARMENO: I'm sure. 

PAMPHILUS: Absolutely? 

PARMENO: Absolutely. 

PAMPHILUS: If this is true, I'm in seventh heaven! 

PARMENO: It's true. You'll find out. 

PAMPHILUS: Wait a minute, will you? I'm afraid I may be 
believing something besides what you're really telling me. 

PARMENO: Well, here I am. 

PaAMPHILUs: I think you said that Myrrina found out that 
Bacchis was wearing Philumena's ring. 

PARMENO: That’s right. 

PampuiLus: And it was the ring I gave Bacchis some months 
ago, and this is what she told you to tell me. Is that right? 

PARMENO: That’s right, I tell you. 

PaMPHiLUs: Who's luckier than I am? Who's more full to 
the brim of sheer joy? What should I give you for your good 
news? What? What? I just can't think! 

PARMENO: I can. 

PAMPHILUS: What, then? 

PARMENO: Not a thing. I haven't any idea what's so good 
either about my news or about me. 

PAMPHILus: You brought me back to the light from the 
darkness of the pit—can I let you go away without some re- 
ward? Why, you must think I'm a total ingrate! But look! 
There's Bacchis over by Phidippus house. She's probably 
looking for me. I'm going over. 

Baccuis: Hello, Pamphilus. 

PAM?HILUs: Bacchis, Bacchis, dear! You've saved my life! 
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Baccuis: Good! I’m glad. 

PAMPHILUS: After what you've done, I know you mean it. 
You're the same wonderful person you always were. It's a joy 
to meet you, to talk to you, to see you, anywhere, any time. 

Baccuis: You, too; you haven't changed a bit. There isn't a 
man in the world who can make sweeter talk than you. 

PAMPHiLUs: Ha-ha-ha! That, from you to me? 

Baccnuis: I don't blame you a bit, Pamphilus, for being in 
love with your wife. You see, as far as I know, I never laid eyes 
on her before today. She's a lovely girl. 

PAMPHILUs: Be honest, now! 

Baccuis: No, absolutely, Pamphilus. 

PAMPHILUS: Say, tell me: You haven't said anything about 
this to my father, have you? 

Baccuis: Not a word. 

PAMPHILUS: Well, you mustn’t—not even a hint. I don't 
want this to go the way it does on the stage, where everybody 
finds out everything. The people who need to know the story 
already know it; those who don't need to aren't going to find 
out or hear a word. 

Baccurs: Yes—and it's going to be easier to keep it quiet 
than you think; I'll tell you why. Myrrina told Phidippus that 
she believed what I told her about you and me, and so you 
were entirely in the clear as far as she was concerned. 

PAMPHILUS: Oh, that's fine. I feel sure that this whole affair 
is going to turn out just as we want. (Exit Baccuis into her 
house.) 

PanMENO: Pardon me, sir: Could I find out what I did 
today that was so good? What were you two talking about, 
anyway? 

PAMPHILUSs: Never you mind. 

PARMENO: Just the same, I have a hunch. "I brought him 
back from the pit..." Hm! 

PaAMPHILUS: You have no idea, Parmeno, how much help 
you've been to me today, and what a lot of misery you saved 
me. 

PARMENO: Oh, yes, I do! What I did was no accident. 
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PAMPHILUS: Yes, I'm sure of that. 

PARMENO: Sure! Did you ever know Parmeno to miss a 
trick? 

PAMPHILUS: Come in the house with me, Parmeno. 

PARMENO: Yes, sir. (Aside) I've done more good today with- 
out knowing it than I ever did intentionally! 

CANTOR: Your applause, please. 


THE SELF-TORMENTOR 


(Heautontimorumenos) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


First produced in 163 s.c., The Self-Tormentor is a skillfully 
executed study of the father-son relationship; in a curiously 
"modern" way, it examines the guilt-feelings of a father who 
feels that he has wronged his son. Menedemus, by being overly 
stern and censorious, has driven his son, Clinia, to run away 
from home and join the army; now he is overcome with re- 
morse, and tries to put his conscience to rest by working him- 
self as hard as he imagines his son is being worked in the 
king’s service. His neighbor, Chremes, tries to reason him out 
of his self-immolation. Chremes has a son, too—Clitipho—and 
although the bulk of the play seems on the surface to concern 
itself with a somewhat complex love intrigue, involving the 
mistresses of Clinia (now returned to Athens) and Clitipho, it 
never drops its central problem; the reciprocal obligations of 
father and son influence the course of every scene. In the end, 
Terence cleverly reverses the roles of the two fathers, putting 
Chremes in nearly the same predicament as Menedemus, and 
letting Menedemus save Chremes much as Chremes had ear- 
lier saved Menedemus. 

The Prologue, like all of Terence’s, is concerned not with 
the play and its plot, but with a literary quarrel between 
Terence and an older playwright, Luscius Lanuvinus (whom 
I have ventured in my translation to call the “Dean of Play- 
wrights"). Luscius has accused Terence of "contamination," 
i.e., of combining two Greek plays to make a single Latin one; 
he has also hinted that Terence in writing his plays has had 
more than casual help and advice from his great friends Scipio 
and Laelius. Terence defends himself stoutly on the former 
count and more tactfully on the latter, since Scipio and 
Laelius might have been less than pleased at a flat disclaimer 
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of their help. The Prologue was spoken by Ambivius Turpio, 
the actor-manager who produced and staged all of erences 
plays; we gather that at the production of The Self-Tormentor 
he was getting old and tired and was finding it difficult to 
enact roles that demanded the energies of a younger man. 


CHARACTERS 


CHREMES, an elderly gentleman 
MENEDEMUS, an elderly gentleman 
CLITIPHO, a young man, son of CHREMES 
CLINIA, a young man, son of MENEDEMUS 
SvRus, slave of CHREMES and CLITIPHO 
Dromo, slave of MENEDEMUS and CLINIA 
BACCHIS, a courtesan 

ANTIPHILA, a young girl 

SosTRATA, an elderly lady, wife of CHREMES 
CANTHARA, an old slave-woman, belonging to CHREMES 
PuHRYGIA, slave of BACCHIS 


THE ScENE: A country road near Athens, Downstage, an 
open field. Upstage, the fronts of two houses; stage right, the 
house of CHREMES; stage left, the house of MENEDEMUS. 
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THE SELF-TORMENTOR 


PROLOGUE 


Just in case any of you are wondering why our author has 
been giving young men’s parts to an old fellow like me, I'll 
explain that first, and then tell you what I came out to say. 
The play we're going to do today is called The Self-Tormen- 
tor, translated now for the first time, and in a version com- 
pletely faithful to the Greek original. There is a single plot 
but it has been developed in two ways. I've pointed out that 
its new and told you its name. I'd tell you who wrote the 
Latin version and who the Greek original if I didn't think 
that most of you already knew. 

Now I'l explain briefly why I am playing this role. The 
author wanted me to act as his defense attorney rather than 
just to speak a prologue. He has named you his jury and me 
his counsel. (I wonder, though, whether counsel, with all his 
eloquence, will be able to state the case as effectively as the 
man who had all the time in the world to think it out—I 
mean, of course, the man who wrote the speech that I'm about 
to deliver.) 

Take our first point: Captious critics have been spreading 
rumors to the effect that our author has combined a lot of 
Greek plays to make just a few Latin ones. Indeed he has, and 
he doesn't deny it. He isn't ashamed of it either, and asserts 
that he'll do it again. He has excellent precedent, and feels 
that he's justified in doing what other honorable men have 
done. 

Secondly, your hypercritical Dean of Playwrights keeps in- 
sisting that our author took to the dramatic arts in remarkably 
short order, and that this was due to the talents of his friends 
rather than to his own native gifts. You shall judge this, and 
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your decision will prevail. On this point I hope I have con- 
vinced you not to let evil gossip influence you more than 
honest opinion. Please be fair; [give power of increase to 
those who create for you the opportunity of seeing new plays 
free of faults. And that fellow—he’s not to think that this 
phrase is spoken in his defense. Not long ago he depicted the 
people making way for a slave running down the street: Why 
do they knuckle under to an idiot?]* When our author 
writes other new plays, he will have more to say about the 
good Dean’s peccadilloes if the old gentleman doesn’t put a 
stop to his unfair criticisms. 

I beg your attention and your indulgence; grant me the 
privilege of presenting a quiet sort of play, and please don’t 
interrupt. I don't want to be forever acting the bustling slave, 
the bad-tempered old man, the greedy parasite, the shameless 
sycophant, or the money-grabbing pimp. I’m getting old, and 
those parts take a lot of shouting and a lot of hard work. For 
my sake, accept my request as fair, so that I can be relieved of 
a little part of my load. You see, the men who are writing new 
plays nowadays show no consideration for an old man. If a 
play requires a lot of energy, they come rushing to me; if it’s 
easy, they offer it to some other company. The language of this 
play is simple and straightforward. I suggest you try to find 
out what I can do in both styles. By the way you treat me, 
prove to our young writers that they should seek your ap- 
plause rather than their own. 


* [The bracketed passage represents my attempt to translate into Eng- 
lish some Latin that I do not fully understand. The difficulty is partly 
textual, partly syntactical, and partly due to the fact that the lines refer 
to some specific, contemporary matter, lost beyond any hope of recon- 
struction. The attempts of other editors to explain the lines leave me 
unconvinced.] 
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Acr ONE 


SCENE I 


(As the curtain rises, MENEDEMUS is discovered dressed in 
work clothes and wielding a huge hoe in the field in front of 
his house. CHREMES enters from his house and crosses over to 
MENEDEMUS.) 

CHREMES: Now, Menedemus, you and I haven't known each 
other very long—in fact, it's just been since you bought the 
farm here next door to me—and we've never had a great deal 
to say to each other. Just the same, you're a nice fellow and 
you are my neighbor, and to me that comes very close to 
making us friends. I feel I simply have to offer you some 
advice—just in a friendly way, now. I think you're working 
much harder than you should at your age, and much harder 
than you need to, considering your circumstances. For heav- 
en's sake, what's the point? What are you trying to do? You're 
sixty, or even older, I'd guess. Nobody.around here has a more 
productive piece of land, or one that's worth more on the 
market. You have lots of slaves, but you might as well not have 
a single one, the way you keep your nose to the grindstone, 
doing their jobs. No matter how early in the morning I leave 
the house, or how late in the evening I come home, I always 
see you out in the fields, spading or cultivating or bringing in 
a load of something—bless me! You never relax for a minute 
or consider yourself at all. I'm perfectly sure you're not doing 
all this just for fun. I suppose you'll say, "It makes me sick, 
how little real work gets done around here!" If you'd take the 
energy you use up doing the work and put it on. making those 
slaves do it, you'd accomplish a lot more. 

MENEDEMUS: Chremes, do you have so much time on your 
hands that you can afford to meddle. in affairs that are no 
concern of yours? 

Curemes: I’m a normal human being; nobody's business is 
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no concern of mine. See here, take it as advice, or take it as a 
question. Are you right? Then I ought to be doing the same. 
Are you wrong? Then I ought to try to stop you. 

MENEDEMUS: This is the way I do things; you do things your 
way. 

CHREMEs: Way? Who in the world does things that way? 
Practically killing yourself! 

MENEDEMUS: Who does? I do. 

CHREMES: If it's just to keep yourself busy, I'm against it. 
No, something's wrong. What is it? Come on, now; why are 
you punishing yourself so? 

MENEDEMUS (drops his hoe, covers his face): Oh, God! 

CHREMES: Don't give in like that! What's the matter? What- 
ever it is, tell me about it. Don't lock it up inside you! Don't 
be embarrassed! Come on, tell me! Encouragement? Advice? 
Money? I'd like to help. 

MENEDEMUs: You really want to know? 

CunEMzs: Well, of course! That’s why I spoke to you. 

MENEDEMUS: All right. (He picks up his hoe, goes back to 
work.) 

CHREMES: See here, now, put that hoe down for a while. 
Stop working. 

MENEDEMUS: No, sir! 

CHREMES: What are you up to? 

MENEDEMUS: Leave me alone. I won't give myself a minute's 
rest. 

CunEMES (takes hoe away from him): No, I won't have it. 

MENEDEMUs: Here, now! You have no right... ! 

CHREMES (weighing hoe in his peng Ye godal Such a 
heavy one? 

MENEDEMUS: It’s no more than I deserve. (They sit down.) 

CHREMES: All right, let's have it. 

MENEDEMUS: I have an only son—just a boy, P is. What did 
I say? I have a son? I should say, I had one, Chremes. I don't 
know whether I have one or not. 

CHREMES: What do you mean by that? 

MENEDEMUs: You'll see. There's an elderly lady from 
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Corinth lives here, practically penniless. She has a daughter. 
My son fell madly in love with the girl—they might as well 
have been married—and I didn’t know a, thing about it. 
When I found out, I started right in on him—showed no 
understanding, didn’t consider that he was just a young fellow 
and a bit upset. No, I lost my temper—acted the way. fathers 
have since the beginning of time. Every day I kept scolding 
him: “See here! Do you think I'm going to sit here, alive and 
awake, and let you get away with this? A girl like that, and 
you act as if you were practically married to her! You’re very 
much mistaken, and you don’t know me, Clinia, if that’s what 
you think. I’m perfectly willing to have you known as my son, 
just so long as you behave properly. But if you don’t, I'll 
figure out something suitable to do about it! The only reason 
you're acting this way is because you have too much time on 
your hands. Now, when I was your age, I didn't waste my time 
on the girls. No, sir! I was a poor boy, so I left here and went 
off to Asia, joined the army, made a good record, and made 
my fortune, too." Well, in the end the poor fellow was con- 
vinced. He'd heard the same story so many times that he fi- 
nally took it seriously; I'd lived a long time; I had his best 
interests at heart. He decided that I was wiser and could plan 
his life better than. he could. He went off to Asia, Chremes, 
and joined the king's army. 
. CHREMES: You don’t say! 

MENEDEMUS: Yes—slipped off without telling me—been 
gone three months. 

CHREMES: You were both at fault. Just the same, what he’s 
done shows that he has a good heart and lots of ambition. 

MENEDEMUs: When I got the story from some of his close 
friends, I came home feeling very discouraged. I was upset; I 
didn't know what to think, I felt so bad. I came in and sat 
down. My slaves came running and pulled off my boots. I 
looked up; there were other slaves rushing around, getting the 
table set, fixing my dinner. Every last one of them was doing 
all he could to make things easier for me. When I saw that, I 
started thinking: "What? All these people going to all this 
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trouble just to keep me happy? All these slave-girls just to see 
that I have clothes to wear? Am I going to keep on spending 
all this money here just for myself? And there's my only son; 
he ought to be getting as much benefit from all this as I am, or 
even more, because he's at the age when these things mean 
more to him than they do to me. And I drove him out, poor 
boy,:by my own unkindness! I couldn't think of anything bad 
enough to call myself, if I kept on like this. No, sir! As long as 
he has to live that kind of life—not a penny to his name, far 
away from home, just because I hurt his feelings—I’ll take it 
out-of myself for his sake. I'll work; I'H cut expenses; I'll make 
money; I'll lay myself out for him." And so I went right to it. I 
got everything in the house together and cleared it out—every 
last pot and rag. Slave-girls, slave-boys, except the ones that 
could. easily earn their keep by working on a farm—I took 
them all out and sold them. I put the house up for rent. I got 
together something like ninety thousand drachmas and 
bought this farm, and here's where I'm putting myself to 
work.. I decided that I'd. be doing my son that much less 
wrong, if I made myself miserable, and that I didn't have a 
right to enjoy any pleasures, unless and until he got back and 
could share them with me. 

CHREMES: I think you show a generous attitude toward chil- 
dren, and he'd have been a dutiful son, if anybody had han- 
dled him right. But you didn't really understand him, or he 
you. And how does that happen? It happens when people 
aren't frank with each other. You never showed him how 
much you thought of him, and he never quite dared trust you 
the way he should. If you had, this would never have 
happened. 

MENEDEMUS: Yes, you're right. I admit it. The fault was 
mostly mine. 

CHREMES: Well, Menedemus, I think things will be all right 
from here on. I feel sure that your son will be home safe and 
sound before you know it. 

MENEDEMUSs: Oh, I hope so; I do hope so! 
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CHREMES: He will. Now, then, if it's convenient, today is the 
feast of Dionysus; won't you have dinner at my house? 

MENEDEMUS: I can't. 

CHREMES: Why not? Oh, come now! Take it easy for a little! 
That's what your son would want you to do. 

MENEDEMUS: No, no. I drove him to hard labor; it isn't 
right for me to be getting out of it. 

CHREMES: Is that how you feel? 

MENEDEMUS: Yes. 

CHREMES: Well, good-by, then. 

MENEDEMUS: Good-by. (He picks up his hoe and goes back 
to work. CHREMES starts off toward his house.) 

CHREMES: He made me feel like shedding tears. I'm so sorry 
for him. But see what time it is! I must go and remind Phania 
down the road, here, that he's coming to dinner. I'll see if he's 
at home. (Exit, stage right. A group of men enter stage left 
and exit into CHREMES' house. Re-enter CHREMES.) 

CHREMES: He didn't need to be reminded. They say he has 
been at my house for some time. I'm the one who's holding up 
dinner. I'll go right in. (Starts toward his house) Say, what's 
all the noise at my door? Who's coming out? PH just step in 
here. ( He moves into the space between the houses.) 


SCENE II 


(Enter CLITIPHO from CHREMES’ house; he speaks back 
through the door.) 

CritieHo: "There's no reason for you to worry any more, 
Clinia. They won't be long now. She'll be here before you 
know it; I'm sure of that. You're getting yourself all tied up in 
knots over nothing. Forget it, will you? l 

CHREMES (aside): Who is my son talking to? 

CuitipHo (turning away from door): ‘There’s my father; I 
was looking for him. PH go meet him. Father, I'm so glad 
you're here! 
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CuREMES: Why? What do you mean? 

CLITIPHO: You: know Menedemus, the man who lives next 
door? 

CHREMES: Yes, very well. 

CurriPHO: Did you know he has a son? 

CHREMES: Yes. I understand he's overseas. 

CLITIPHO: No, he isn't, father. He's at our house. 

CHREMES: What? 

CurriPHOo: He just got back. I picked him up the minute he 
came ashore and brought him home to dinner. We've been 
friends, you know, ever since we were boys. 

CHREMES: Well, that's fine! I'm glad to hear it! I wish now 
I'd pressed Menedemus a little harder to come to dinner; then 
I could have been the first to surprise him with the good news. 
Wait—there’s still time. (He starts toward MENEDEMUS' house.) 

CLITIPHO: No, don’t! You mustn't, father. 

CHREMES: Why not? 

CLrriPHO: Well, you see, he hasn't decided yet what he's 
going to do. He just got back, and he's terribly worried; his 
father is probably furious at him, and heaven knows how his 
girl feels. He's very much in love with her; in fact she was the 
reason for all the trouble and for his leaving home. 

CHREMES: Yes, I know. 

CrrriPHO: He has sent a slave to town for her, and I sent our 
Syrus along with him. 

CHREMES: What does the boy have to say? 

CLrriPHO: Who? He? He says he's very unhappy. 

CuREMEs: Unhappy, is he? That’s pretty hard to believe. 
What more does he need, to have everything a man could 
want: Family fine, country in good shape, friends, position, 
relatives, money. But then, whether these things are of any use 
depends on your attitude. If you know how to take them, 
they're fine; if you don't, they aren't worth much. 

CLiTIPHO: No, no, it was Menedemus who was always upset- 
ung things, and there's nothing worries me so much right now 
as that he's in a bad temper and may push Clinia too far. 
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CHREMES: Who, Menedemus? (Aside) Wait a minute! It 
may be good for the one, if I throw a scare into the other. 

CririPHo: What did you say? 

CHREMES: I have to say it; no matter how his father acted, 
the boy should have stayed home. Maybe Menedemus was a 
bit harsh, more than Clinia quite liked. He should have put 
up with it; who could he put up with if not his own father? 
Who's supposed to make the rules in the house, the boy or his 
father? And the thing he's complaining about isn't so terribly 
bad. Fathers are too strict sometimes, but it all tends to follow 
one pattern—that is, if he's the kind of man you can live with 
at all. They don't want boys chasing women too much or 
drinking too much; they keep them always a little short of 
money. And after all, the whole point is to teach them to be 
decent people. But once a boy has got himself involved in 
something really bad, Clitipho, a father simply has to do what 
Menedemus did. You be smart, now: Learn a worthwhile les- 
son from somebody else's experience. 

CLITIPHO: Yes, of course. 

CHREMEs: I’m going in now and see what we're having for 
dinner. You see what time of day it's getting to be, so don't go 
too far away. (Exit CHREMES into his house.) 


Acr Two 


SCENE I 


CLrriPHO: Fathers are so unjust! They don't understand 
young people at all! They think we ought to start being old 
men the minute we stop being boys. They don’t think we 
ought to be involved at all in the things that come naturally 
to young fellows. They set up the rules by the way they feel 
now, not by the way they used to feel when they were our age. 
Believe me, if I ever have a son, he'll have a father that under- 
stands, yes, sir! If he gets into trouble, he'll feel free to tell me 
about it; he’ll know I can forgive and forget. I won’t be like 
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my own father—using somebody else to let me know how he 
feels. Ye gods! When he's had a couple of drinks too many, the 
tales he tells of what he used to do! But now he says, "Learn a 
worthwhile lesson from other people's examples!" Ve-e-ery 
smart! Hah! He has no idea how little I heard of his lecture. 
I'm a lot more interested in what Bacchis says to me: “Will 
you give mea...,” and "Please bring mea... 2’ The trouble 
is, I can't respond; I'm about as discouraged as you can be. 
Look at Clinia, now. He's pretty much fed up with the way 
things are going, but just the same he has a nice girl, well 
brought-up, completely respectable and innocent. That girl of 
mine is a real dictator, has a terrible tongue, a regular 
duchess, expensive tastes, and what a reputation! Then when 
she names her price, I say “All right!"—because I don't have 
the nerve to tell her 1 have no money. I've never been in a 
mess like this before, and my father still doesn't know any- 
thing about it. 


ScENE II 


(Enter CriNIA from CHREMES' house.) 

Cura: If things were all right between me and my girl, TU 
sure they'd have been here long ago. No, I'm afraid Antiphila 
may have gotten herself in trouble while I was away. Plenty of 
opportunity, the right place for it, the right age, under her 
mother's thumb—and the old lady's a bad one; nothing in the 
world she loves but money. 

CurrieHo: Hey, Clinia! 

Cuinta: I feel terrible! 

CLiriPHO: Say, be careful, will you? Somebody might come 
out of your father's house and see you. 

Curia: I'll be careful—but I have an awful feeling there's 
going to be trouble. 

CLrrieHo: Why do you keep on acting as if that were cer- 
tain, before you even know the facts? 

CriNIA: If something weren't wrong, they'd be here by now. 

CuitipHo: "They'll be here. 
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CrLiNIA: Yes, but when? 

CuitrpHo: Think! It's quite a way to go. And you know how 
women are; it takes them a year to pull themselves together 
and get started. 

CriN1A: Yes, but I'm worried, Clitipho. 

CLITIPHO: Relax! Look, there's Dromo, and Syrus is with 
him. Here they come! 


ScENE III 


(Enter DRoMO and Syrus, stage left.) 

SyRus (to Dromo): Is that right? 

Dromo (to Syrus): Yes, it is. 

Syrus (to Dromo): Say, look! Here you and I have been so 
busy talking we left the girls behind! 

CLrrieHo (to Ciinia): Antiphila is coming. You hear me, 
Clinia? 

CriN1A (to CrrrieHO): You bet I hear! At last I'm beginning 
to feel alive again, Clitipho. 

Dromo (to Syrus): No wonder, the way they were crawling 
along. They must have a whole army of slave-girls. 

Crinia (to CrnrrieHo): This is awful! Where did she get 
slave-girls? 

CLITIPHO (to CriNIA): You're asking me? 

Syrus (to Dromo): We shouldn't have let them get behind. 
Such a pile of stuff they've got... 

Cunt: Terrible! 

Syrus: . . . jewelry, clothes—and it's getting late and they 
don't know the way. We've been a pair of fools. Listen, 
Dromo, you go back and meet them. Hurry up! What are you 
waiting for? (Exit Dromo, stage left.) 

Cuinia: I’m crushed! I was so hopeful, and now it's all 
over. 

CurrieHo: Why so? What are you worried about? 

Crunia: What am I worried about? Look, look! Slave-girls, 
jewelry, clothes, and when I left her she had one broken- 
down old woman! Where do you think she got it all? 
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CLITIPHO: Oh, I see now. 

Syrus (aside): Ye gods, what a mob! Our house will never 
hold them, that's sure. What they'll eat! What they'll drink! 
Poor old Chremes, he's in for it! Oh, good, there are the boys. 
I was hoping I'd see them. 

CriNIA: God! What's happened to loyalty? You, Antiphila; 
it was all your fault that I ran away from home—I must have 
been out of my mind! And what have you been doing while I 
was away? Making money, getting rich! You ran out on me 
when I was in trouble! All for you, I'm completely ruined— 
disobeyed my father. I don't think I can face him, poor man! 
He kept telling me what these women were like. A lot of good 
it did him! He never did manage to get me away from that 
girl. Well, I'll get away from her now, anyway, even if I 
couldn't do it when it might have been of some use. I couldn't 
feel much more miserable. 

Svnus (aside): Obviously he has misunderstood what I said 
—what Dromo and I were talking about. (Turns to CrINIA) 
Look, Clinia, Antiphila isn't the way you think. She's just as 
she always was, and she feels just the same about you as, she 
did—at least as far as we could tell from what we saw. 

CriNiA: What do you mean? Listen, there's nothing in the 
world I want more than to be wrong about suspecting her. 

Syrus: Well, to start with—I want you to know the whole 
story, you see—the old lady that was supposed to be her 
mother, wasn't, and she has since died. Antiphila was telling 
the other girl about this while we were on the way here, and I 
overheard it. 

CrrriPeHo: “The other girl’? What other girl? 

Svnus: Wait! Let me finish this story first, Clitipho. After 
that, I'll come to you. 

CrrriPHO: Well, hurry up. 

Syrus: All right. Now, to start with, when we got to 
Antiphila's house, Dromo knocked on the door. Some old slave- 
woman came; the minute she opened the door, Dromo pushed 
his way in, and I came right after him. The old woman locked 
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the door and went back to her spinning. Here was our chance 
—and it was now or never, China—of finding out how she had 
been putting in her time and energy while you were away, 
coming in on the girl like that without any warning. That 
way, you see, you could figure out what she had been doing 
regularly, day by day—and that’s what gives you the clearest 
picture of a person’s character. What did we find Antiphila 
doing? Weaving, hard at work, dressed in very ordinary 
clothes—in fact, in mourning (I guess for the old lady who 
had died) —no jewelry, dressed the way women do just for 
themselves, no fancy female gew-gaws at all. Her hair was all 
brushed out straight and tossed back loose. That was it! 

CLINIA: Syrus, please, don't get me all happy for nothing. 

Syrus: The old lady was spinning yarn. Besides her, there 
was just one little slave-girl; she was helping Antiphila weave. 
She was dressed in rags, sloppy, hadn't had a bath in weeks. 

CuitipHo: If he's telling the truth, Clinia, as I think he is, 
you're the luckiest man I know. You know that slave-girl all 
ragged and dirty? That's very important proof that the lady 
herself is innocent, when her girls—the ones that meet the 
public—are so sloppy. It's standard procedure, you know, for 
the boys who want to approach the lady to hand tips first to 
her maid. 

CLiNIA: Go on, will you, please. And watch out; don't say 
things that aren't true just to get in good with me. What did 
Antiphila say when you mentioned my name? 

Syrus: When we told her you had come back and wanted 
her to meet you, she jumped up from her loom and cried till 
the tears ran down her face. You could tell right away she 
could hardly wait to see you. 

CriNIA: I'm so happy I don't know where I am! I was so 
worried! 4 

CLITIPHO: You see, Clinia? I knew all the time it was noth- 
ing. To change the subject, Syrus, tell me, who's that "other 
girl" you were talking about? 

Syrus: Oh! That's your friend Bacchis. We brought her 
with us. 
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CumieHo: What did you say? Bacchis? You idiot, where are 
you taking her? 

Syrus: Where? Why, to our house, of course. 

CurriPHO: To my father’s house? 

Syrus: That’s right. 

CumieHo: Don't you know any better than that? Are you 
crazy? 

Syrus: Look now! Nothing ventured, nothing gained— 
nothing worth talking about anyway. 

CuitipHo: Listen here! Are you trying to make a big name 
for yourself at my expense? All you have to do is make one 
little slip and I'm done for. (To Cuna) What are you going 
to do with a fellow like that? 

Syrus: Yes, but... 

CLITIPHO: "Yes, but" what? 

Syrus: If you'll let me, I'll tell you. 

Cunia (to CLITIPHO): Let him tell it. 

CurmrieHo: All right. 

Syrus: Now you see, the thing is sort of like when... 

CumiHo (to Ciinia): What's all this beating around the 
bush? What kind of story is he trying to make up? 

CrIN1A: Syrus, he's right. Stop that and get down to business. 

Syrus: Really, now, I just have to say it, Clitipho. You're 
being extremely unkind. I can't stand the way you're acting. 

Cuinia (to CririeHO): You have to let him talk. Now be 
quiet. 

Syrus: You want a girl; you want to have her; you want to 
get hold of something to give her, but you don't want to take 
any risks. Stupid like a fox, you are—that is, if it's being smart 
to want the impossible. You have to take the girl and the risks 
together, or give them both up. It's one or the other; which 
will you choose? Just the same I'm perfectly sure that my plan 
is a good one, and safe. There's no reason why you can't have 
Bacchis with you at your father's house. It doesn't need to 
worry you at all. And there's the money you promised her, 
too; I can get that the same way. This is what you've been 
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begging me to do until I'm practically deaf. What more do 
you want? 

CLITIPHO: Fine, if it can be done. 

Syrus: If? Try it; you'll find out. 

CLiriPHO: All right, all right! Let's hear your plan. What is 
it? 

Syrus: We'll make out that Bacchis is his girl. 

CririPHO: Just fine! And what will he do with Antiphila? 
Or are we going to say that she’s his, too, as if one wasn’t bad 
enough? 

Syrus: No, no! We'll take Antiphila to your mother. 

CLITIPHO: Yes? And then what happens? 

Syrus: It would take a long time, Clitipho, to explain why 
I’m doing it this way. 

CraNIA: That’s a good point. 

CLITIPHO: Nonsense! It looks pretty shaky to me. I can't see 
what good it's going to do me to get into that kind of spot. 

Syrus: Wait a minute! If that plan worries you, I have 
another one that you'll both have to admit has no risks in it. 

CLITIPHO: Good! Figure out one like that, will you? 

CriN1A: Yes, by all means. 

Syrus: Well, l'll go meet the girls and tell them to turn 
around and go home. 

CriTiPHO: What? What did you say? 

Syrus: I'll fix it so you won't have a worry in the world. 
You'll sleep soundly, whichever side you want to lie on. 

CririPHo: Now what do I do? 

CriNIA: Who? You? You've got a bird in the hand... 

CLiTIPHO: Syrus! Say something! Something sensible! 

Syrus: All right. Before the day's over, you'll wish you had 
listened to me and then it will be too late. 

CLINIA: ... in the hand. Enjoy it while you can. You never 
eam tell... « 

CLIT1PHO: Syrus! Listen! 

Syrus: Go on, go on! I still say I'm right. 

CLINIA: ... whether you'll ever get another chance at her. 
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CLrrieHO (to Crinia): Yes! You can say that again (To 
Syrus) Syrus! Syrus! Here! Here! Syrus! (Syrus starts to walk 
away.) 

Syrus (aside): He's about to boil over. (To CiitieHo) What 
is it? 

CLiTIPHO: Come here! Come back here! 

Syrus: Here I am. Now, what do you want? You won't like 
this idea either. 

CLiTIPHO: No, no, Syrus. I’m putting my case in your hands 
—me, my girl, my reputation. You be the judge. Just see that 
you don't get on the wrong side of the law yourself. 

Syrus: That's a silly way to talk, Clitipho—as if I was less 
involved in this than you are. If we happen to run into bad 
luck, what will you get? A tongue-lashing. Me—I'll get a . 
lashing. That's enough to keep me from getting careless. Now 
go on; ask Clinia to pretend that Bacchis is his. 

CriNIA: Why, -of course, I'll do that. The way things are, 
there's nothing else to do. 

CurriPHO: You're a real friend, Clinia. 

CuiNIA: But be sure Bacchis doesn’t make any mistakes. 

Syrus: She knows her way around. 

CLITIPHO: Just the same, I'm surprised that you didn't have 
more trouble getting her to agree, after all the men she has 
brushed aside! 

Svnus: I happened to come just at the right moment, which 
is always the most important thing. You see, when I got there, 
I found this army man begging her to let him spend the night 
with her, the poor fool. She was using all her arts, getting him 
excited by holding out on him. Well, by the same token, this 
business at your house suited her very well. But listen! Watch 
you don't get careless and fall on your face! You know your 
father; he's pretty smart about this kind of thing. And I know 
you; nine times out of ten you have trouble controlling your- 
self. No double talk, no twisting your neck around, no “Oh- 
ing" and "Ah-ing," no clearing your throat, no coughing, no 
smiling—that's all out, do you hear? 
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CLITIPHO: You'll be proud of me. 

Syrus: Watch it, now! 

CurriPHO: You'll be surprised—yes, even you. 

Syrus (looking toward stage left): Say, they made it fast! 
Here come the girls. 

CuiripHo: Where are they? (He starts off stage left; SYRUS 
grabs his arm.) What are you holding me back for? 

Svnus: Oh, no! She's not yours now. 

CumriPHO: Yes, I know—at my father's house. But until we 
Get there o oo 

Syrus: No. Not now either. 

CLITIPHO: Let me gol 

Syrus: No, sir. 

CuimipHo: Please! Just for a minute! 

Syrus: Nothing doing. 

CrrriPHO: Can't I just say hello? 

Syrus: If you have any sense, you'll get out of here. 

CutieHo: Oh, all right. (Indicating Crinia) What about 
him? 

SvRus: He stays. 

CuiripHo: Lucky man! 

Syrus: Get along, now. (Exit CLITIPHO into CHREMES’ 
house.) 


ScENE IV 


(Enter, stage left, BACCHIS, ANTIPHILA, d number of male 
and female slaves, all carrying large bundles.) 

Baccmis: Yes, indeed, Antiphila darling, you're a wonderful 
person, and a lucky one, I think, because you’ve always 
wanted to be as good as you looked. I’m not a bit surprised, 
really, if every man is after you. You see, what you were saying 
showed me the kind of person you were. Yes, when I think 
over the way you behave—and not just you, either, but all you 
girls who don't fall for just anybody—its no wonder you're 
the way you are and we're not. For you to be good is all to the 
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good; the men we deal with won't lét us be like that. After all, 
it's our good looks that make them fall in love with us and 
want us; once our looks are gone, they'll turn to something 
else. If we don't keep on the lookout for new prospects, we 
find ourselves all alone in the world. You girls have decided 
once and for all to spend your lives with just one man—the 
one that suits you best—-and that’s why these fellows keep 
after you. It's real love that binds you people together, and 
that can't go bad, no matter what happens. 

ANTIPHILA: I don't know about other girls. I do know that 
I've always tried hard to make his happiness my happiness. 

Cuinia (aside): Ah, yes! Yes, sir! Antiphila darling, you're 
the one thing that brought me back home. While I was away 
from you, all the troubles I had were nothing beside the fact 
that I couldn't be with you. 

Syrus: I'm sure of that. 

CriNIA: Syrus, I can hardly stand it. To think that I can't 
have that sweet thing the way I'd like to! 

Syrus: You don't know the half of it! The way I judge your 
father's feelings, he's going to give you a hard time for quite 
a while. 

Baccnis: Who is that boy, looking our way? 

ANTIPHILA: Oh! Oh, please! Hold me tight! 

Baccuis: For heaven's sakes, what's the matter with you? 

ANTIPHILA: Oh, my goodness! Oh, dear! Oh, my! 

Baccuis: What is your trouble, Antiphila? 

ANTIPHILA: Do I see Clinia, or don’t I? 

Baccuis: Who? Whom do you see? 

Crinia: Oh, my darling! 

ANTIPHILA: Oh, Clinia, Clinia! 

CLiNIA: How are you? 

ANTIPHILA: I'm so glad you're back safe! 

Crinia: Are you really in my arms, Antiphila? This is what 
I've been looking forward to more than anything else! 

Syrus: You people go on in. Chremes has been expecting 
you for some time. (They all go into CHREMESs' house.) 
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Act THREE 


SCENE Í 


(Early the next morning. Enter CHREMES from his house.) 
CHREMES: It’s getting light now. Why don't I run over and 
knock on Menedemus' door? I'd like to be the first to let him 
know his son is back. Yes, I know; the boy doesn't want me to, 
but when I see the poor man so unhappy and upset, how am I 
going to keep a nice surprise like this from him? How can it 
possibly harm the boy if I give him away? I'm not going to 
keep it back; I'm going to help Menedemus all I can. I see 
that my son is putting himself at the service of his friend; it's 
only fair that we old fellows should help each other the same 
way. ( Enter MENEDEMUS from his house.) 

MENEDEMUS: Either I was born miserable, or else the saying 
I hear all the time is wrong, “Time heals the hurts of men." 
As far as I'm concerned, every day my unhappiness about my 
son gets worse, and the longer he's away the more I want him 
back and the more I miss him. 

CHREMES: Oh! "There's Menedemus coming out. I'll go meet 
him. Good morning, Menedemus! I have news for you—news 
you very, very much want to hear. 

MENEDEMus: You haven't had word of my son, have you, 
Chremes? 

CHREMES: Yes, he's alive and well. 

MENEDEMUSs: Where is he, for heaven's sake? 
CHREMES: At my house. 

MENEDEMUS: My son? 

CHREMES: That’s right. 

MENEDEMUS: He's back? 

CHREMES: Right! 

MENEDEMus: My boy, Clinia, is back? 

CHREMES: That's what I said. 

MENEDEMUS: Well, come on! Take me to him, please! 
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Curemes: He doesn't want you to know yet; he's avoiding 
you. His conscience is bothering him, and he’s worried that 
you may be even sterner than you used to be. 

MENEDEMUS: Didn't you tell him how I felt? 

CHREMES: No, I didn t. 

MENEDEMUS: Well, why not, Chremes? 

CHREMEs: Because it's not a good idea, either for you or for 
him, to let him know that you're so completely forgiving and 
beaten down. 

MENEDEMUs: No, I can't stand it. I've played the stern fa- 
ther long enough, yes, long enough. 

CHREMEs: Now, now, Menedemus! You're going too much 
to extremes in both directions. You're either too generous or 
too stingy. You'll tumble into the same pitfall, on the one 
count or the other. In the beginning, you wouldn't let your 
son spend time with the little lady, when she didn't want 
much and was delighted with any attention; no, instead, you 
scared him off. She found herself left in the lurch, and had no 
choice but to make a living any way she could. Now, when she 
can't be had except at a heavy loss, you want to hand him 
everything. To show you how beautifully set up she is to 
bankrupt you, she has brought more than ten slave-girls with 
her, all of them loaded down with clothes and jewelry, and 
that's just the beginning. Why, if her lover was a Persian 
prince, he wouldn't be able to stand the expense of her—let 
alone that you could. 

MENEDEMUs: Is she there? (Pornts to CHREMES’ house.) 

CHREMES: Is she there? Don't I know it! I gave her and the 
people that came with her just one meal. If I have to give 
them another, I'm bankrupt! To say nothing of anything else, 
the wine she used up, just tasting! “This is so-so,” says she. 
"Rough, this one, sir. Would you mind seeing if you can find 
a smoother one?" I uncorked every bottle, every jug; I had the 
whole house in an uproar—and this was just one evening! 
What do you think will happen to you, with them sponging 
off you all the time? So help me, I feel sorry for you, 
Menedemus. This is bad luck! 
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MENEDEMUs: She can do anything she likes. She can eat me 
out of house and home. I’ve made up my mind. I just don’t 
care, as long as I can have my son with me. 

CHREMEs: Well, if you insist on doing it that way, I think 
it's terribly important that he shouldn't realize you're handing 
him all this with your eyes open. 

MENEDEMUSs: What should I do? 

CHREMES: Anything except what you're planning. Give it to 
him through a third party; let a slave figure out a way to trick 
you out of it. As a matter of fact, I have a feeling that's what 
they're up to, and they're off in a corner working on it. Syrus 
and that slave of yours have had their heads together; they've 
got a plan to put before the boys. You'd do better to lose six 
thousand drachmas that way than a hundred the other. It 
isn't a matter of money any more, but of how to get it into the 
boy's hands with as little risk as possible. You see, if he once 
finds out how you feel-that you'd rather lose your life and 
every penny you have sooner than let your son get away—why! 
You'd have the door wide open for all kinds of trickery, and 
life just wouldn't be worth living for you from then on. We all 
become worse when the sky's the limit. He'll be wanting every- 
thing anybody ever dreamed of, and he won't stop to think 
whether it's right or wrong; he'll just demand it. You won't be 
able to face losing both your son and your money; you'll say 
no. And before you know it, he'll arrive at the point where 
hell know he can twist you around his little finger; he'll 
threaten to walk out on you, right then and there. 

MENEDEMUS: I think you're right. Yes, that's the way 1t 1s. 

CuHREMES: Why, you know, I didn't get a wink of sleep all 
last night, trying to figure out how to get your son back to you. 

MENEDEMUS: I'd like to shake your hand. Please keep work- 
ing on it, will you, Chremes? 

CHREMES: I intend to. 

MzNEDEMUSs: Do you know what I wish you'd do now? 

CHREMES: No, what? 

MENEDEMUs: What you noticed—that they were getting 
ready to play a trick on me—have them hurry up and play it. 
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I'm anxious to give Clinia what he wants. I'm anxious to see 
him. 

CHREMES: I'll see to it. There's just one piece of business 
holding me up; our neighbors Simus and Crito are having a 
little disagreement about their property lines, and they asked 
me to help them settle it. T'I go tell them that I won't be able 
to work on it today, as I had said I would. I'll come right 
back. 

MENEDEMUS: Yes, please do (Exit CHREMES, stage right.) 
Well, well, well! It seems to be human nature to understand 
other people’s affairs better than your own. I wonder if it’s 
because in any matter of our own we can’t see clearly because 
we're either too happy or too upset? Chremes is certainly 
showing better sense about me than I am. 


(Enter CHREMES, stage right.) 

CHREMES: I made my excuses, and now I'm free to help you. 

I have to find Syrus and encourage him a bit. Somebody's 

coming out of my house. You go on over to your place, so 

they won't catch us with our heads together. (Exit MENEDEMUS 
into his house. Enter Syrus from CHREMES’ house.) 


SCENE II 


SYRUS (speaks back through door): Scurry around, will you? 
We've got to find the money. We've got to figure out a way to 
trick the old fellow. 

CHREMES (aside): I wasn't wrong about their plans, was I? 
Obviously that slave of Clinia’s is a bit dull, so they've handed 
the job to this boy of ours. 

Syrus (looking around): Who's that talking? Ye gods! He 
didn't hear me, did he? 

CHREMEs: Syrus! 

Syrus: Yes, sir? 

CHREMES: What are you doing? 

Syrus: Who, me? I'm doing fine. But I’m amazed at you, 
Chremes—up this early, after all the drinking you did last 
night. 

CHREMES: Oh, nothing too much, you know. 
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Syrus: "Nothing too much," you tell me? You really looked 
like—you know what they say?—a tough old bird! 

CHREMESs: Ha-ha-ha! 

Syrus: That Bacchis girl—very pleasant, very charming. 

CHREMES: Yes, she is. 

Syrus: You thought so too, did you? Good-looking, isn't she? 

CHREMES: She'll do. 

Syrus: Yes. Not the way women used to be, but as they are 
nowadays, she's all right. I'm not a bit surprised if Clinia's 
mad about her. But he's got a father who's an old dried-up 
pinch-penny. He lives right here next door—you know him? 
And as if he didn't have more money than he knew what to 
do with, his son left home because he didn't have a penny to 
his name. You know that this actually happened? 

CHREMES: Of course I know. Why! They ought to throw the 
fellow in the mill! 

Syrus: What fellow? 

CHREMES: I mean the young man's good-for-nothing slave... 

Syrus (aside) : Syrus, that was a bad moment you had there! 

CHREMEs: ... who let a thing like that happen! 

Syrus: What could he have done? 

CHREMES: You mean you don't know? He could have found 
some way, figured out some scheme to get the boy the money 
for his girl, and saved the bad-tempered old fool in spite of 
himself. 

Syrus: You're talking nonsense! 

CHREMEs: No, no, that's what he ought to have done, Syrus. 

Syrus: What! Are you praising slaves who trick their 
masters? 

CHREMES: At the proper time and place, yes. 

Syrus: Well, that’s good of you! 

Curemes: Don’t you see? Oftentimes this saves a lot of 
heartache. In this case, his only son would have stayed home. 

Syrus (aside): I don't know whether he’s joking or being 
serious, but I do know he has given me plenty of encouragement. 

Curemes: And what is that slave waiting for now, Syrus? 
Until the boy leaves again, because he can’t manage what she’s 
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costing him? Isn't he working on some way to trick the boy's 
father? 

Syrus: He's not very bright. 

CHREMES: Well, give him a hand, then! You ought to, for 
the young man's sake. 

Syrus: I can do it easily enough, if that's what you want. 
Yes, I'm very clever at that sort of thing. 

CHREMES: So much the better for you! 

Syrus: Oh, I don't believe in hiding my light. 

CHREMES: Go to it, then. 

SvRus: Just one thing, sir; be sure you remember what 
you've been saying, if some day it should happen-things 
being what they are—that your own son should try something 
like this. 

CHREMES: The occasion won't arise, I hope. 

Syrus: Well, naturally, I hope so, too. And I'm not men- 
tioning it now because I think he's up to anything, but if 
anything should happen, don't forget. He's young, you know 
—and believe me, Chremes, if the occasion should arise, I 
could give you a fine going-over! 

CHREMES: As far as that's concerned, if there should be occa- 
sion, we'll decide what's to be done. Right now, you get at this 
job. (Exit CHREMES into his house.) 

Syrus: I’ve never heard nicer talk from the master, and 
there's never been a time when I thought I could make trou- 
ble and get away with it better. Now who is that coming out 
of our house? 


SCENE III 


(Enter CHREMES and CLITIPHO from CHREMES' house.) 

CHREMEs: What is the matter with you, Clitipho? What 
kind of way is that to act? Is that right? 

CrrrieHo: What did I do? 

CHREMEs: Did I see you just now slipping your hand under 
Bacchis' dress? 

Syrus (aside): That did it! We're finished. 

CrLrriPHo: Who, me? 

CHREMES: I saw you with my own eyes. Don't say you didn't. 
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That’s really a terrible thing to do, not keeping your hands off 
her. Why! It’s a downright slap in the face, to bring a friend 
into your own home and then try to make time with his girl. 
And yesterday, while we were drinking, you behaved very 
badly... 

SyrUSs (aside): That’s a fact! 

CHREMES: . . . you were most objectionable. Why! So help 
me, I was really worried about what might happen. I know 
how people feel when they're in love; they get annoyed at 
things you'd never think. 

CuitieHo: But, father, Clinia trusts me; he knows I wouldn't 
do anything like that. 

Curemes: Well, all right—but at least you might keep a 
little out of their way. They're in love and that gives them 
ideas. They can't do much about it with you there. I'm judg- 
ing by myself; there isn't a one of my friends, Clitipho, that 
I'd let in on all my private affairs. In one case, my own posi- 
tion stops me; in another, I am ashamed of the subject itself 
—] don't want to look foolish or thoughtless. You may be sure 
that's how Clinia feels. It's our job to understand and follow 
the cues we're given, however and whenever. 

Syrus (aside): What is he talking about? 

CurriPHO (aside): Damnation! 

Syrus: Why, Clitipho! Is that the way I've taught you? Have 
you been acting like a respectable, well-bred person? 

CLITIPHO: Stop it, will you? 

Syrus: A fine thing, that's sure! 

CurriPHO: Syrus, I'm ashamed of myself. 

Syrus: No doubt—and you should be. I don't like it either. 

CrrriPHo: You're killing me. 

Syrus: I'm telling you the truth as I see it. 

CuiripHo: Can't I be with them at all? 

CunEMxs: Well, look now—there's more than one way of 
being with them. 

Syrus (aside): It's all over. Clitipho has given himself away 
before I could get hold of the money. (To Curemes) Chremes, 
I know I haven't got much sense, but would you mind listen- 
ing to me? 
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CHREMESs: What should I do? 

Syrus: Tell Clitipho to go away somewhere. 

CLITIPHO: Go away? Where? 

Syrus: Any place you like. Give them room. Go take a walk. 

CLrriPHO: Take a walk? Where? 

Syrus: As if there weren’t plenty of places! Go on! Go this 
way, that way, any way! 

CHREMEs: He's right. I agree. 

CrririPHO: Damn you, Syrus! Pushing me out of here! 

Syrus: All right, all right! After this, keep your hands where 
they belong! (Exit CLITIPHO, stage right.) Would you believe 
it, sir? Why, Chremes, what do you think Clinia is going to do, 
if you don't put all you've got into watching and correcting 
and warning Clitipho? 

CHREMES: Tl] take care of that. 

Syrus: Well, you know, sir, you're the one who's going to 
have to keep an eye on that boy now. 

CHREMEs: I will. 

Syrus: Yes, if you're smart, because he pays less and less 
attention to me. 

CHREMES: How about you? What about that matter you and 
I were discussing? Have you done anything, Syrus? Have you 
found a plan that suits you, or not? 

Syrus: You mean about the trick? Yes, I have. I figured out 
something some time ago. 

CHREMES: Good boy! Well, what is it? 

Syrus: III tell you, but it'll have to be point by point. 

CHREMES: Yes, yes! What is it, Syrus? 

Syrus: That Bacchis is really a bad one! 

CHREMES: Yes, so it seems. 

Syrus: Hah! If you only knew. Look at the trick she has 
been trying to play. An old lady from Corinth used to live 
here; Bacchis loaned her a thousand drachmas. 

CHREMES: Yes? So? 

Syrus: The old lady died, and left a young daughter be- 
hind. She was security to Bacchis for the money. 

CHREMEs: I see. 
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SvRus: Bacchis brought the daughter with her—she's the 
one who's staying with your wife now. 

CHREMES: Yes? So? 

Syrus: Bacchis wants Clinia to pay her the money right 
now-—says she'll hand the girl over to him later. She's insisting 
on two thousand. 

CHREMES: Insisting on it? 

Syrus: Well! Does that surprise you? I knew it would be 
that way. 

CHREMEs: What do you think you'll do now? 

Syrus: Who? Me? I'm going to see Menedemus; I'm going to 
tell him that the girl was kidnaped from Caria, that she's rich 
and from a distinguished family. If he buys her free, he stands 
to make a good profit on her. 

CHREMES: That won't work. 

Syrus: Why not? 

CHREMES: I can tell you right now what Menedemus will 
say. He'll say, "Nothing doing." Then what will you do? 

Syrus: I'm very glad you said that. 

CHREMES: Glad? Why? 

Syrus: It wasn't a good idea. 

CHREMES: It wasn't? 

Syrus: No, it really wasn't. 

CHREMES: Now why do you say that, I'd like to know? 

SvyRus: You'll see. 

CHREMEs: Wait a minute! Wait a minute! What's all that 
racket over at our door? 


Acr Four 


ScENE Í 


(Enter SosTRATA and CANTHARA from CHREMES' house.) 

SOSTRATA (to CANTHARA): Unless I’m very much mistaken, 

this is certainly the ring I think it is—the one I left with my 
little girl when I exposed her. 
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CHREMES (to SvRus): What's this all about, Syrus? 

SosrRATA (to CANTHARA): What about it? Do you think 
that's the one? 

CANTHARA (to SosrRATA): Why, I told you the minute you 
showed it to me that that was it. 

SosTRATA (to CANTHARA): But are you sure you looked at it 
carefully, Canthara? 

CANTHARA (t0 SosrRATA): Yes, I did. 

SosTRATA (to CANTHARA): Well, you go in now, and if she's 
through with her bath, come and tell me. I'll wait out here for 
my husband. 

Syrus (to CHREMES): She's looking for you. Go see what she 
wants. She's excited about something. It can't be just nothing. 
I'm worried. 

CHREMEs (to Syrus): What could it possibly be? That 
woman! She'll make a great hullabaloo about nothing at all. 

SosrRATA: "There's my husband. Oh, Chremes! 

CHREMES: Well, my dear? 

SostRATA: I've been looking for you. 

CHREMES: What do you want? Speak up! 

SosrRATA: First of all, I do hope you won't think I was so 
foolish as to disobey your orders. 

CHREMEs: You want me to believe that, even though it's 
next to impossible? All right, I believe it. 

SvRus (aside); She has done something pretty bad; that's 
why she's being so defensive. 

SOSTRATA: You remember when I was pregnant, and you 
told me absolutely that if the baby was a girl you wouldn't 
recognize it? 

CHREMES: I know what you did, you kept it. 

Syrus (aside): Thats what she did. I have a new mistress, 
and the master has a new drain on his fortune. 

SOSTRATA: Oh, no! But there was an old lady from Corinth 
living here—a respectable old soul. I gave her the baby to get 
rid of. 

CHREMxS: Ye gods! How stupid can you be! 

SosrRATA: Oh, dear! What did I do? 
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CHREMES: What did you do? 

SosTRATA: If I did anything wrong, Chremes, I did it with- 
out meaning to. 

Curemes: That, I’m sure of, even if you had said you didn’t. 
Everything you say, everything you do, is without meaning to 
and without thinking! You made lots of mistakes, that’s clear. 
To begin with, if you had carried out my orders, the baby 
would have been disposed of. You wouldn't have let people 
think you had put it away when in fact you had given it a 
chance to survive. But never mind that. You were sorry for it; 
you had a mother's natura] feelings. I can understand that. 
But how well did you think out what you were trying to do? 
Take the old lady: You handed your little girl over to her, 
carte blanche; as far as you were concerned she could use her 
for her own profit or just go right out and sell her. I suppose 
you were thinking, “Anything’s all right, if she just lives." 
What can you do with people who have no idea of right and 
wrong, good or bad, help or hurt, see nothing except what 
they want? 

SosTRATA: I know, Chremes. I did the wrong thing. You're 
right. But now, please, you're older, wiser, more understand- 
ing. I've been foolish; may I hope that your sense of fairness 
will help me out? 

CunrMEs: Well, of course, of course! I'll overlook what you 
did. But, really, Sostrata, my good nature is giving you a lot of 
wrong ideas. Now what's this all about? You had something on 
your mind; what is it? 

SostRATA: You know how women are; we're silly and full of 
wild ideas. When I gave the baby to the old lady, I took off 
one of my rings and gave it to her to leave with it; if it died, 
you see, it would have at least this one thing from us. 

CHREMES: What you did there was perfectly all right; you 
kept yourself and the baby both in the clear. 

SosTRATA (holding up ring): Well, this is that ring. 

CHREMEs: Where did you get that? 

SOsTRATA: The young girl that Bacchis brought with her... 

Syrus (aside): What? 
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CHREMES: What does she have to say? 

SOSTRATA: ... she went to take a bath, and asked me to keep 
it for her. At first I didn't pay much attention to it; but then I 
took a good look at it and recognized it right away, so I 
hurried to find you. 

CHREMES: What is your idea about the girl now? What have 
you found out? 

SOSTRATA: Nothing, really—but you might ask her who she 
got the ring from, if the person could be identified. 

Syrus (aside): Damn! Things are looking better than I 
really want. The girl is their daughter, if all this is true. 

CHREMES: Is the old lady you gave the baby to still alive? 

SOSTRATA: I don't know. 

CHREMES: What did she tell you at the time? 

SOSTRATA: She said she'd done what I asked her to do. 

CHREMZS: Tell me, what was the lady's name, so we can try 
to find her. 

SOSTRATA: Philtera. 

Syrus (aside): That’s the one! It looks as if the girl is safe 
and I'm in trouble. 

CHREMES: Sostrata, come on in the house with me. (They 
start toward CHREMES’ house.) 

SOSTRATA: This has all been such a surprise! I was terribly 
afraid that you'd be as stern now as you were in the beginning 
about recognizing her, Chremes. 

CHREMzs: Lots of times a man can't be the way he'd like to 
be, if circumstances don't permit it. The way things are now, 
I'd be delighted to have a daughter. At that time, there was 
nothing I wanted less. (Exeunt CHREMES and SOSTRATA into 
CHREMES’ house.) 


SCENE II 


Syrus: Unless I'm much mistaken, I'm very close to disaster. 
Pll really be hard-pressed if I don't figure out some way to 
keep Chremes from finding out that Bacchis is Clitipho's girl. 
As far as the money is concerned—me thinking I could trick 
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them out of it, being so sure I could—that’s no good. I'll be 
lucky if I get out with a whole hide. This really hurts! A nice 
mouthful like that, and all of a sudden it gets snatched right 
from between my teeth! What’ll I do? What can I think up? 
TIl have to start planning all over again. Nothing's so hard 
that you can't track it down if you keep looking. What about 
trying this? .. . No, no good. . . . How about this? . . . Same 
thing. ... I think maybe this. .. . No, can't be done. . . . Wait! 
Yes, it can! Fine! This is wonderful! Yes, sir! I think I'm going 
to pull that runaway money right back into my hands, after 
all. 


ScENE III 


(Enter CLINIA from CHREMES' house.) 

Cua (aside): From here on, nothing could happen im- 
portant enough to make me feel bad, with a marvelous stroke 
of luck like this! Now I can go back to father and be even 
more of a dutiful son than he wants. 

Syrus (aside): I was absolutely right. She's Chremes's 
daughter, by what I hear. (To Cima) I’m delighted that you 
have what you wanted. 

Crinia: Good old Syrus! You mean you heard? 

Syrus: Why wouldn't I? I've been right here all the time. 

CriN1A: Did you ever hear of anything nicer happening to 
anybody? 

Syrus: No, never. 

Cuma: And, so help me, I'm not nearly so happy for myself 
as I am for her. I know her! Nothing is good enough for her. 

Syrus: I’m sure of that. But look, Clinia, how about work- 
ing for me for a while? There’s your friend, you know. We've 
got to see that he's taken care of. His girl-his father—he 
TRUSE iio es. 

CriNIA: Oh, it’s wonderful! 

SvRUs: Stop it, will you? 

Crinia: Dear, sweet Antiphila! She's going to marry me! 

Syrus: Are you going to keep on interrupting me? 
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Crinia: What am I supposed to do? Syrus! Dear old Syrus! 
I'm so happy! Be patient with me. 

Syrus: Patient? I'm being patient, all right. 

Cuinia: "And they lived happily ever after"—that's for us. 

Syrus: I have an idea I'm wasting my time. 

CrLiNIA: No, go on. I'm listening. 

Syrus: But you won't pay any attention to me. 

CLINIA: Yes, I will. 

Syrus: What I was saying was that we've got to take care 
of your friend, too. You see, if you leave our house and leave 
Bacchis there, Chremes will realize right away that she's 
Clitipho's girl. If you take her with you, we'll keep that quiet, 
the way it is now. 

CriN1A: Yes, but Syrus! That will stop my getting married, 
nothing surer. How will I look when I speak to my father? 
You see what I mean? 

Syrus: Of course I do. 

Cinta: What will I say to him? How am I going to explain? 

Syrus: Look! I don't want you to tell him anything that 
isn't so. Be perfectly frank; tell him the truth. 

CriNIA: What? 

Syrus: I mean it. Tell him you're in love with Antiphila, 
and that Bacchis is Clitipho’s girl. . 

CriNIA: Yes, that will be just fine—nothing to it! And then, 
I suppose, you expect me to get my father to agree not to tell 
Chremes? 

Syrus: No, no! I hope he'll go right over and tell him the 
whole story. 

CriNIA: What? Are you crazy or drunk, or something? Why, 
you'll ruin Clitipho for good! How is that going to “take care 
of him," pray tell? ‘ 

SYRUS: I tell you, the plan I've got is a prize-winner. It really 
puts me right on top of the world! I didn’t know I had it in 
me! I didn't realize I was that smart! I'm going to fool those 
two old fellows by telling them the absolute truth. Your father 
is going to tell Chremes that Bacchis is Clitipho’s girl, and 
Chremes isn’t going to believe it! 
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Ciinia: Yes, but that way you're again taking away my 
chances of getting married. If Chremes thinks that Bacchis is 
my girl, he won't let his daughter marry me. I guess you don't 
care much what happens to me, you're so busy thinking about 
Clitipho. 

Syrus: Oh, for heaven's sake! You think I expect you to 
keep up this show for the rest of your life? One day is enough 
—just till I get the money. That's it. Nothing more. 

Crixia: You think that will do it, do you? Just one ques- 
tion: What if my father finds all this out? 

Syrus: What if? What if? What if the sky should fall? 

Cuna: I’m worried. What should I do? 

SvRus: You're worried? As if you couldn't put yourself in 
the clear any time you want. Just tell the plain truth. 

CriN1A: All right. Bring Bacchis over. 

Syrus: Oh, good! Here she comes herself. 


SCENE IV 


(Enter BAccHis, DROMO, and PHRYGIA, from CHREMES' house.) 

Baccuis: Hah! That Syrus! He has certainly been leading 
me a merry chase! He and the thousand drachmas he promised 
me! If he has been fooling me, begging me over and over to 
come here, it won’t do him any good to come after me again. 
Or maybe I'll tell him I’ll come, and get the date all set. He'll 
go tell Clitipho it's arranged. Clitipho will get all hopeful and 
excited. Then I'll fool them; .I won't show up, and Syrus will 
pay me with the hide off his back! 

Cuinia (to SvRus): Very clever, what she has in mind for 
you. 

Syrus (to Crinia): You think she’s joking, do you? She'll 
do just that, if I don't watch out. 

Baccuis: They're peacefully dreaming; I'll wake them up! 
Phrygia, dear—that fellow we met: Did you hear which house 
he said was Charinus'? 

PuRvG1A: Yes, I did. 

Baccuis: The one to the right, just past this place here? 
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Purycia: That's how I remember it. 

Baccuis: Run on over there; hurry. My army man is spend- 
ing the feast of Dionysus there. 

Syrus (to Crunia): What is she up to? 

Baccuis: Tell him I don't like it here at all. Say they're 
keeping an eye on me, but I'm going to give them the slip 
somehow and come over. 

Syrus: Oh! This is bad. Bacchis, wait! Wait! Where are 
you sending that girl? Tell her to wait! 

Baccnis (to PHRyYGIA): Go on. 

Syrus: No, look! I've got the money. 

Baccuis: So? Then I'll stay. 

Syrus: I'll have to give it to you later. 

Baccuis: As you like. Who's in a hurry? 

Syrus: Well, uh—say, you know what? 

BaAccuis: What? ` 

Syrus: Would you move over to Menedemus’ house now, 
and bring your people with you? 

Baccuis: What does this mean, you old devil? 

Syrus: What does it mean? I’m minting the money to pay 
you, 

Baccus: Funny, aren't you? You think I'm going to take 
that from you? 

SyRus: I'm not wasting your time. 

Baccuis: Am I going to have to deal with you over there, 
too? 

Syrus: No, not at all. You and I are quits. 

Baccuis: Good! Let's go. 

Syrus: Right this way, please! Hey, Dromo! 

Dromo: Who's calling me? 

SYRUSs: I am. Syrus. 

Dromo: What do you want? 

Syrus: Take all of Bacchis' people over to your house right 
away. 

DRoMo: What for? 

Syrus: Never mind what for. Tell them to take all the 
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things they brought with them. Chremes will think he'll save a 
lot of money by their leaving. He has no idea how much this 
little economy is going to cost him! Listen, Dromo, if you have 
any sense, you don't know anything about this. 

Dromo: Just call me deaf-and-dumb. (Exit Baccuis into 
MENEDEMUS' house. Exit Dromo into CHREMES’ house. He re- 
appears presently with Baccuis’ slaves, carrying bundles, and 
they all go into MENEDEMUS' house.) 


ScENE V 


(Enter CHREMEs from his house.) 

CHREMES: Well, believe me! I feel sorry for Menedemus! 
What a lot of trouble he’s in for—feeding that woman and 
that household of hers! It is true, though, that he won’t notice 
it for the first few days, because he has been missing his son so 
much. But when he begins to see that all this expense is going 
on day after day, and no end in sight, he'll start wishing his 
son would go away again. Oh, good! "There's Syrus. 

Syrus (aside) What am I waiting for? Why don't I get 
started on him? 

CHREMES: Syrus! 

Syrus: Yes, sir? 

CureMEs: Something on your mind? 

SvRus: I've been hoping I'd run into you. 

CHREMES: Looks like you've been doing a little business 
with Menedemus. 

Syrus: You mean what we were talking about a while ago? 
It's all settled. 

CHREMES: You mean it? 

Syrus: Yes, sir! I mean it. 

CHREMES: Í must give you a pat on the back. Come here, 
Syrus. I'll do something nice for you—and very gladly, too. 

Syrus: You don't know the half of it. Was I ever the clever 
one! 

CuHREMES: Boasting, are you? Because it all went smoothly? 
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Syrus: No, really, not that. TH tell you the whole story. 

Curemes: Go ahead. What is it? 

Syrus: Well, Clinia told Menedemus that Bacchis was 
Clitipho’s girl, and that he was bringing her over to their 
house so that you wouldn't know it. 

CHREMES: Fine, fine! 

Syrus: I beg pardon? 

CHREMES: Wonderful, I said. 

Syrus: If you only knew! But keep on listening. Let me tell 
you the rest of it. Clinia says he has seen your daughter. The 
minute he laid eyes on her, he decided he liked her appear- 
ance. He wants to marry her. 

CHREMES: You mean the girl we just identified? 

Syrus: Yes. And he’s going to ask for a formal engagement, 
too. 

Curemes: Why that, Syrus? I don't understand at all. 

Syrus: Aren't you being a little dull, sir? 

CHREMES: Well, maybe. 

SvRus: He'll be handed some money for wedding expenses, a 
ring, clothes . . . see? 

CHREMES: And he'll use it to pay for... ? 

Syrus: That's right. 

CunEMzs: But I'm not going to let him marry my daughter, 
and I'm making no engagements, either. 

Syrus: You aren't? Why not? 

CHREMES: Why not? You're asking me that? To a fellow 
who... 

Syrus: As you like. I wasn't suggesting that you give her to 
him for good and all. No, no! Just make it look that way. 

CHREMES: I don't go for this “looking like" business. You go 
ahead and mix it up on your own, but don't mix me up in it. I 
have no intention of letting her marry the boy, and still you 
want me to agree to an engagement? 

Syrus: I thought you would. 

CHREMES: Oh, no! 

Syrus: It would have gone off so neatly! And after all, I got 
into this only because you insisted on it. 
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CHREMESs: No doubt, no doubt. 

Syrus: As for the rest, Chremes, I think your position is 
perfectly justified. 

CHREMESs: Now, wait! I'm terribly anxious for you to bring 
this off, but not this way. 

Syrus: AH right. I'll try to figure something out. But about 
the money I mentioned, that Antiphila owes to Bacchis: it has 
to be paid right now. And don't you hide behind any talk like 
“What’s that to me? I didn't get the money, did I? I didn't 
make the deal, did I? She couldn't put my daughter up as 
security without my consent, could she?" No, Chremes, what 
they say is quite true: “The bigger the crime, the stronger the 
claim." 

CHREMES: I'l] refuse to pay it. 

Syrus: No, no. Other people might get away with it; you 
can't. Everybody knows you're very well fixed. 

CHREMEs: Well, all right. I'll take the money to her En 

Syrus: No, no! Better have your son do it. 

CHREMES: Why? 

Syrus: Because he is suspected of being her lover now. 

CHREMES: Why does that matter? 

Syrus: Because it'll look more like the truth, if he pays her. 
And besides, it will give me a better chance of doing what I 
want. And look, here he comes. Go on, go get the money. 

CunEMES: All right, I will. (Exit CHREMEs into his house.) 


ScENE VI 


(Enter Crrrieno, stage right.) 
CurriPHO: Nothing's so easy that it isn’t hard, if you have to 
do it when you don’t want to. Take this “walk” of mine: That 
was hard work! I’m all worn out. And nothing worries me so 
much as that I'll get pushed out of here all over again, so I 
can’t see Bacchis. Damn you, anyway, Syrus! You and your 
clever ideas! Any time you want to draw and quarter me, just 
think up something like this! 
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Syrus: Get out! Go where you ought to go, will you? You 
just about fixed me for good, rushing in the way you did. 

CrrriPHO: I wish I had! You deserved it. 

Syrus: I did, did I? How so? (Aside) Believe me, I'm glad I 
heard you say that before you got hold of the money I was 
going to give you. 

CurrieHo: What do you expect me to say? You went off and 
got my girl here, and now I can't touch her. 

Svnus: Well, I won't quarrel with you. Do you know where 
Bacchis is now? 

CLiriPHO: At our house. 

SYRUS: No. 

CLiTIPHO: Where is she, then? 

Syrus: At Clinia's. 

CuitipHo: That does it! 

Syrus: Cheer up! In a minute you're going to take her the 
money you promised her. 

CLiTIPHO: You're crazy. Where am I going to get it? 

SYRUS: From your father. 

CriTIPHO: Are you joking, perhaps? 

Syrus: No, it’s a fact. You'll] find out. 

CrLiriPHO: Well! I'm surely lucky! Syrus, I love you! 

Syrus: Here comes your father. Be careful, now. Don't let on 
that you're surprised about this. Follow your cues. Do what he 
tells you. Don't say anything more than you have to. 


SCENE VII 


(Enter CHREMES from his house.) 
CHREMESs: Where is Clitipho? : 
SyRus (to CLITIPHO, whispers): Say, "Here I am." 
CLiriPHO: Here I am, sir. 
CHREMES (to SvRus): Did you explain this business to him? 
SYRUS: Yes, I told him practically the whole story. 
CHREMES (to Crrrieno): Here, take this money and deliver 
If. 
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SyRus (to CrrrieHO, whispers): Go on! What are you wait- 
ing for? Go get it! 

CLITIPHO (fo CHREMES): Oh—oh, yes. Thanks! 

SyRus: Come on, quickly, in here with me! (To CHREMES) 
Will you wait here until we come back, sir? There is no reason 
why we should be more than a mintue or two. (Exeunt SYRUS 
and CLITIPHO into MENEDEMUS' house.) 

CHREMES: Well, that's a thousand drachmas my daughter 
has got out of me. I guess that can be charged to her board 
and keep. Then there will be another thousand for clothes 
and things, and on top of that they'll want about twelve thou- 
sand for dowry. The whole business is unfair and ridiculous, 
but that's how it goes. I have to drop everything and find 
somebody to give my hard-earned money to. 


SCENE VIII 


(Enter MENEDEMUS from his house.) 

MENEDEMUuS (speaks back through door): I think I'm the 
happiest man in the world, Clinia, now that I see you've come 
to your senses. 

CHREMES (aside): How wrong he is! 

MENEDEMUS: Oh, Chremes! I was looking for you. I need 
your help, all you can give me, for my son, myself, and my 
whole family. 

CHREMES: Speak up! What do you want me to do? 

MENEDEMUS: You found your daughter this morning. 

CHREMES: Yes? So? 

MENEDEMUS: Clinia wants to marry her. 

CHREMES: Oh, come on! What's the matter with you? 

MENEDEMUS: What do you mean? 

CureMeEs: Have you already forgotten what we said about a 
trick—how we'd let them get the money out of you that way? 

MENEDEMUS: I know. 

CHREMES: Well, that's what's going on right now! 

MENEDEMUS: What are you saying, Chremes? Have I made a 
mistake? Is it all over? And here I was so hopeful! No, no, 
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really. The girl at my house is Clitipho's. That's what they 
told me. 

CHREMES: And you believed it, didn't you? They're telling 
you that Clinia wants to get married, so that once that's ar- 
ranged, you'll give him money to buy a ring and clothes and 
the other things that go with it. 

MENEDEMUS: Why, that's it, of course! And then he'll give it 
to Bacchis. 

CHREMES: Right; he will. 

MENEDEMus: Oh! I was so happy, and all for nothing. Just 
the same I don't care what happens, so long as I don't lose 
Clinia. Well, what shall I tell him you said, Chremes? I don't 
want him to know that I know, and get all upset. 

CHREMES: Upset? Oh, Menedemus, you're much too easy on 
that boy. 

MENEDEMUS: Never mind. I've made my decision. Help me 
make it final, Chremes. 

CHREMES: Well, tell him you saw me and asked me about 
my daughter. 

MENEDEMUS: All right. Then what? 

CHREMES: Say I'll take care of everything, that I like the 
idea. Why, yes, if you want to, tell him I agreed to their being 
engaged. 

MENEDEMUS: Good. That's just what I wanted. 

CHREMES: He'll ask you all the sooner for the money, and 
you'll give it to him all the sooner, just as you're so anxious to 
do. 

MENEDEMUS: I’m anxious, all right. 

CHREMES: Believe me, it won't be long, to my way of think- 
ing, before you'll have all you want of it. But however that 
may be, you'll give him the money cautiously, a little at a 
time, 1f you're wise. 

MENEDEMUS: I'll do that. 

CHREMES: Go on in; find out what he wants. I'll be at home 
if you want me. 

MENEDEMUS: I'll want you, all right. Whatever I do, I want 
you to know about it. (Exit each into his own house.) 
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Act FIVE 


SCENE I 


(Enter MENEDEMUS from his house.) 

MENEDEMUS: I'm not so clever and not so wise; I know it. 
But my friend Chremes, who's so free with his help and advice 
and his pointing-things-out, is far ahead of me. You could 
quite properly call me any of the things you call stupid people 
—fool, blockhead, idiot. But they don't fit him, no, sir; his 
stupidity beats them all. (Enter CHREMES from his house.) 

CHREMES (speaks back through door): For goodness’ sake, 
my dear, stop beating the gods' ears off with your thanksgiv- 
ings, because you've found your daughter. Or are you judging 
them by yourself, and imagine they don't understand any- 
thing unless they're told a hundred times? Incidentally, why 
are Clitipho and Syrus taking so long over there? 

MENEDEMUs: Who are you talking about, "taking so long a 
time," Chremes? 

CHREMES: Well, well, Menedemus! Are you back? Did you 
tell Clinia what I told you? 

MENEDEMUS: Yes, everything. 

CHREMES: What did he say? 

MrNEDEMUs: He acted really happy, as if he could hardly 
wait to get married. 

CHREMES: Ha-ha-ha! 

MENEDEMUS: What's so funny? 

CHREMEs: Oh, I was just thinking about Syrus and his 
shenanigans. 

MENEDEMUS: So? 

CHREMEs: The old rascal! He can even make people look 
the way he wants. 

MENEDEMUS: Oh. My son put on a show of being happy; is 
that what you mean? 

CHREMESs; Yes. 
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MENEDEMUS: You know, the same thought occurred to me. 

CHREMES: That old devil! 

MENEDEMUS: You'd say that even more, if you knew all the 
facts. 

CHREMES: You don't say! 

MENEDEMUS: No, no! You just listen! 

CHREMEs: Wait a minute. I want to know just how much it 
cost you. The minute you told them that Clinia and my 
daughter were engaged—I know! Dromo started right in on 
the double talk, how the girl would need clothes and jewelry 
and slave-girls, and would you please hand over the money... 

MENEDEMUS: No, he didn t. 

CHREMES: What? He didn't? 

MENEDEMUS: 'That's what I said. He didn't. 

CHREMES: And Clinia didn’t, either? 

MENEDEMUS: No, Chremes. Not at all. He just kept harping 
on one thing; he wanted to get married right away. 

CHREMES: That's funny! What about Syrus? Didn't he say 
anything? 

MENEDEMUS: Not a word. 

CHREMES: I don't understand that. 

MENEDEMUS: That’s amazing! You're so smart about every- 
thing else! And your man Syrus did a wonderful job of train- 
ing your son, too. There couldn't be the slightest suspicion 
that Bacchis is Clinia's girl. 

CHREMES: What did my son do? 

MENEDEMUS: Never mind about how he kissed her and 
hugged her. I don't think that means anything. 

CHREMES: What more of an act could he put on than that? 

MENEDEMUS: Hah! 

CHREMEs: What do you mean? 

MENEDEMUS: Just you listen! "There's a room in my house, 
around at the back. They had a bed put in there, and got it 
all made up. 

CHREMES: Yes? And then what happened? 

MENEDEMUS: In less time than it takes to tell it, Clitipho 
went in there. 
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CHREMES: All by himself? 

MENEDEMUS: All by himself. 

J CHnEMES: I'm getting worried. 

MENEDEMUs: And right afterward, Bacchis followed him. 

CHREMES: All by herself? 

MENEDEMUs: All by herself. 

CHREMES: This is bad! 

MENEDEMUs: When they were both in there, they locked the 
door. 

CHREMES: Well, did Clinia see all this? 

MENEDEMUS: Of course! He and I both did. 

CHREMEs: So Bacchis is Clitipho’s girl. Menedemus, that 
finishes me. 

MENEDEMUs: Why so? 

CHREMES: Ten days will just about see the end of me. 

MENEDEMUS: What are you worried about? He was just 
doing a little job for a friend. 

CHREMES: For a girl friend, you mean. 

MENEDEMUS: Yes, but was he? 

CHREMESs: You doubt it? You think anybody is so generous 
and good-natured that he'd stand by and watch while his girl 
Wastes. © 

MENEDEMUS: Well, why not? It was just to make it easier to 
fool me. 

CHREMEs: You're making fun of me, but I deserve it. I’m 
really furious with myself! AII the things that happened when 
I could have perfectly well caught on, if I hadn't been an 
idiot! What I saw! Ye gods! Well, as sure as I live, they won't 
get away with that. Why, Ill... ! 

MENEDEMus: Wait! Hold on, there! Watch yourself, will 
you? Don't I make a good enough example for you? 

CHREMES: I'm so furious, Menedemus, I'm losing my mind. 

MENEDEMUS: What? You, talking like that? You ought to be 
ashamed! You can give good advice and show good sense with 
other people, but you can't give yourself any help. 

CHREMES: What am I going to do? 

MENEDEMUS: Do what you kept telling me I failed to do. 
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Let him know you're his father. Give him confidence, so he'll 
trust you with everything, come to you and ask you for help. 
Then he won't look for support anywhere else and won't run 
away from you. 

CunEMES: Oh, no! I'd much rather he'd go away, anywhere 
in the world. I don't want him to stay here and disgrace me 
and send me to the poorhouse. Why! If I go on handing it out 
for him to spend, Menedemus, I'1l really be bankrupt! 

MENEDEMus: You'll be in for a lot of grief, if you don't 
watch out. You'll let him know how unpleasant you can be, 
and then, after all, you'll forgive him—and little thanks you'll 
get! 

CHREMES: No, no. You don't know how upset I am. 

MENEDEMUS: Have it your own way. What about my ques- 
tion: May Antiphila marry my son? Or do you have some 
objection? 

CHREMES: No, no. Your son and the whole arrangement suit 
me just fine. 

MENEDEMUs: I'll want to tell him about the dowry. What 
sum may I say that you mentioned? .. . Haven't you anything 
to say? 

CHREMES: Uh... dowry? 

MENEDEMUS: Yes. 

CHREMES: Oh. 

MENEDEMUS: Chremes, don't worry at all, if it isn’t too 
much. We aren't the least concerned about the dowry. 

CHREMEs: I had figured, my income being what it is, that 
twelve thousand drachmas would be about right. But if you 
want to save me and my estate and my son from bankruptcy, 
I'm going to have to say that I've signed over every penny I 
own as her dowry. . 

MENEDEMUS: What are you trying to do? 

CHREMES: Pretend that you're simply bowled over, will you? 
And another thing; ask my son why I'm doing it. 

MENEDEMUS: Well, you know, I really don't understand 
why. 

CHREMES: Why? He's letting himself go all to pieces with 
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this wine-woman-and-song business. I want to knock him 
down and pull him up until he doesn't know where he is. 

MENEDEMUS: What are you... ? 

CHREMES: Just never mind. Let me cater to my own whims. 

MENEDEMUS: Well, all right. That's the way you want it, is 
1t? 

CHREMES: Yes. 

MENEDEMUS: Very well! 

CHREMES: Now tell Clinia to get ready for the wedding. As 
for Clitipho, he'll get what a son should get: a good tongue- 
lashing. But Syrus! 

MENEDEMUS: What about him? 

CHREMES: As I live and breathe, I'll fix him up, I'll dress 
him down so he won't forget me till his dying day! Thinks I'm 
a fool, does he? Thinks I'm something to amuse himself with, 
does he? Why, so help me! He wouldn't dare treat a defense- 
less widow the way he's treated me! (He moves off to one side. 
Exit MENEDEMUS into his house.) 


ScENE II 


(Enter CLITIPHO, SYRUS, and MENEDEMUS from MENEDEMUS' 
house.) 

CLiTiPHO: You mean to say it’s really that way, Menedemus? 
Just like that, my father dropped all consideration for me? For 
what? What did I do? What horrible crime did I commit? 
Everybody does it. 

MENEDEMUs: I know this is much more serious and difficult 
for you, because you’re the one it’s happening to. But I’m 
almost as upset as you are, because I can’t understand it. I 
can’t figure out what to do, either, except that I do sincerely 
wish you the best of luck. 

CLITIPHO: You said my father was out here. 

MENEDEMUS: Yes, there he is. 

CunzEMzs (walks over to them): What’s the matter, Clitipho? 
Some complaint? Whatever I did, I was trying to protect you 
from your own foolishness. I could see that you'd just stopped 
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thinking, and had decided that nothing mattered except the 
pleasures of the moment, and weren't taking any thought for 
the future, and so I worked out a plan that would give you 
what you needed and still keep you from losing everything we 
own. You had first right to my money, but you yourself made 
it impossible for me to give it to you, so I went to the one who 
came next after you, and gave her the whole thing in trust. 
You're a fool, Clitipho, but now you'll always be taken care 
of—food to eat, clothes to wear, a place to come home to. 

CuitipHo: Oh, my! 

CHREMES: It’s better than to make you my heir. Bacchis 
would have got her hands on everything. 

Syrus (aside); Damnation! What a mess I stirred up! I 
never thought this would happen. 

CuitieHo: I wish I was dead. 

CHREMEs: Why don't you try finding out what life is like, 
first? When you've learned that, if you decide you don't like it, 
then you can try the other. 

SvnRus (to CHREMES): May I say something, sir? 

CHREMES: Yes, go ahead. 

Syrus: Will it be safe? 

CHREMES: Yes, yes, go on. 

Syrus: This is all wrong! It's just plain crazy! I'm the one 
that's responsible. Why should he pay the penalty for it? 

CHREMES: Just run along. Don't you get mixed up in this. 
Nobody is accusing you of anything, Syrus. And you don't 
need to try to find a hide-out, either, or somebody to intercede 
for you. 

Syrus: What do you mean? 

CHREMES: I'm not a bit angry either with you (pointing to 
Syrus), or with you (pointing to CLITIPHO). And you two have 
no right to be angry at me. What I'm doing is my own busi- 
ness. (Exit CHREMES into his house, MENEDEMUS into his.) 


SCENE IIA 


Syrus: Has he gone? Damn! I meant to ask him... 
CLITIPHO: What? 
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SYRUS: . . . where I'd better go beg my dinner. He really 
disowned the two of us! I expect you can get yours at your 
sister's. 

CuitipHo: Things are pretty bad, Syrus, when I have to 
wonder where my next meal is coming from. 

Syrus: Well, while there's life, there's WODE ce 

CuitipHo: What hope? 

SYRUS: ... hope that we'll get plenty . . . hungry. 

CuitipHo: Are you cracking jokes at a time like this? 
Haven't you any ideas? Can't you give me any help at all? 

Syrus: Why, certainly! I'm at it right now—in fact I've been 
at it ever since your father started talking. Now, as far as I can 
SECOS 
CLiTiPHO: Yes? 

SYRUS: ... that won't be too far off the mark. 

CLiTIPHO: What won't? 

Syrus: That’s it! I don't think you're their son. 

CLiTiPHO: What's that you say, Syrus? Are you out of your 
mind? 

Syrus: I'll just tell what occurred to me. You decide if 
there's anything to 1t. As long as you were all they had, as long 
as they had nobody closer to them to love, they spoiled you, 
they were generous to you. Now there's a daughter. ‘They’ve 
found she's really theirs, so they have an excuse for turning 
you out. 

CuitipHo: That’s the way it looks, for sure. 

Syrus: Or are you imagining that Chremes lost his temper 
because you misbehaved with Bacchis? 

CLITIPHO: No, I don't think so. 

Syrus: And look, here's something else. Mothers always 
stand by their sons when they get into trouble; they always 
help them out when their fathers turn on them: None of that 
has happened here. 

CLITIPHO: You're right. Well, what shall I do now, Syrus? 

Syrus: You suspect something; ask them about it. Lay it on 
the table. If it isn't true, you'll have them weeping on your 
shoulder in no time, or else you'll know whose son you really 
are. 
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CumrieHo: Good advice. Ill do it. (Exit into CHREMES' 
house.) 

Syrus: That was a very smart idea I had, because the more 
this suspicion rings true to the boy, and the more completely 
hopeless he feels, the easier he'll make his peace with his 
father, and on his own terms. I don't know but what he might 
even get married—and no thanks to Syrus! (4 noise is heard 
at CHREMES' door.) Now what was that? Chremes is coming. 
I'm getting out of here. The way things have been going. I'm 
surprised he hasn't already had me locked up. I'm going over 
to Menedemus'. I'll see if I can get him to put in a word for 
me. I don't trust that old fellow of ours at all. (Exit into 
MENEDEMUS' house.) 


Scene III 


(Enter SosrRATA and CHREMES from CHREMES' house.) 

SosTRATA: Really, my friend, you're going to have your son 

in trouble, if you don't watch out. I'm surprised; yes, I am! 
How could you have had such a ridiculous idea? 

CHREMES: Women, women, women! In all my life I've never 
suggested anything but you were against it, Sostrata. But if I 
ask you what's wrong with it or why you feel that way, then 
it's "I don't know." And now you're opposing me again—so 
sure of yourself too. You make me tired. 

SoSTRATA: What do you mean, “I don't know"? 

CHREMES: Oh, all right. You know. I don't want to have to 
listen to your speech all over again. 

SosrRATA: Now that's not fair. Do you expect me to say 
nothing about a thing as important as this? 

CHREMES: No, no; I don't expect it. Go ahead and talk. No 
matter what, I'm going to do it anyway. 

SOSTRATA: You are? 

CHREMES: Yes, I am. 

SOSTRATA: Don't you see all the trouble you're stirring up? 
Clitipho thinks he isn't our son. 

CureMes: "Not our son," did you say? 
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SosrRATA: That’s what he'll say, Chremes. 

CHREMES: Are you admitting that he isn't? 

SosrRATA: Oh, please, Chremes! Say that to your worst 
enemy! Would I say he isn't my son, when he is? 

CHREMES: What's this? You're not afraid you couldn't prove 
he is your son, if you had to? 

SosrRATA: The way I did my daughter? 

CHREMEs: No, something that people couldn't help 
believing—the fact that he's just like you. You won't have any 
trouble proving he's yours; he's exactly like you. Every vice he 
has, you have, too; not one is missing. And anyway, nobody 
but you could have had a son like that. Oh, here he comes, 
out. Does he look like virtue outraged! One look at him, and 
the facts are clear enough. 


ScENE IV 


(Enter CLITIPHO from CHREMES' house.) 

CLıTıPHO: If there ever was a time, mother, when you were 
happy to have me, when you were glad to call me your son, I 
wish you'd remember that. Now that I have nothing, show 
me a little sympathy. What I'm asking, or rather, what I very 
much want, is that you would tell me who my mother and 
father are. 

SosrRATA: Oh, son, please! You mustn't get the idea that 
you're not ours! 

CririeHO: Well, I'm not. 

SosTRATA: Oh, dear, dear, dear! Have you really been won- 
dering? As we both hope you'll outlive us, I'm your mother 
and he's your father! If you love me, don't ever let me hear 
you say a thing like that again! 

CHREMES: But if you have any respect for me, don't you let 
me catch you behaving the way you have been. 

CurrieHo: Behaving? How? 

CureMEs: If you want me to be specific, I will. You’re a 
good-for-nothing, lazy, deceitful, irresponsible playboy; you’ve 
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cost me a fortune. Put that down in your books and figure out 
if you're ours. 

CLITIPHO: That doesn't sound like a father talking. 

CHREMESs: No, Clitipho. Even if you'd sprung fully formed 
from my head, the way they say Minerva did from Jupiter, I 
still would not put up with having my reputation ruined by 
your disgraceful behavior. 

SosrRATA: Heaven forbid such a thing! 

CHREMEs: I don't know about heaven, but I intend to do 
everything I can. You're so anxious to find your parents— 
something you already have. You're not a bit anxious to find 
what you don't have, the will to obey your father and to help 
save his hard-earned money. Don't you go playing any more 
clever tricks! The idea! Bringing into my own house and 
home a... I'm ashamed to say the word with your mother 
present, but you—you weren't the least bit ashamed to do 
1t. 

CumırHo: Oh, my! I really hate myself. I'm so ashamed. 
How am I going to make my peace with you? I don’t even 
know where to start. 


SCENE V 


(Enter MENEDEMUs from his house.) 

MENEDEMUs: Really, now, Chremes is being much too hard 
on the boy. He's hurting him dreadfully! Has he lost all 
human feeling? I'm going out and see if I can't reconcile them. 
Oh, good! There they are. 

CHREMEs: Well, Menedemus, why don't you get the wed- 
ding under way, and get the dowry I mentioned signed and 
sealed? i 

SOSTRATA: Please, Chremes, don't do it. 

CrrriPROÓ: Please, father, forgive me, won't you? 

MrNEDEMUs: Tell him he's pardoned, Chremes. Do it as a 
favor to me. 

CHREMES: Who, me? Stand bere with my eyes open, and 
make a gift of my money to Bacchis? Not I! 
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MENEDEMUs: But we won't let that happen. 

CLITIPHO: If you love me at all, father, please forgive me! 

SosTRATA: Oh, come on, Chremes! 

MENEDEMUs: Come on, Chremes, please! Don't be so 
unbending. 

CHREMEs: Oh, what's the use? I see I started something I 
can't finish. 

MENEDEMUS: That’s more like you! 

CHREMES: I'll do it on one condition: That he'll do what I 
say. 

CLrrIPHO: Father, I'll do anything. Just name it. 

CHREMES: Find yourself a wife. 

CLrTIPHO: Oh, father! 

CHREMEs: I can't hear a word. 

SosTRATA: I'll take the responsibility. He'll do it. 

CHREMES: I still don't hear him saying anything. 

CLITIPHO: Oh, this is awful! 

SosrRATA: You're not hesitating, Clitipho? 

CHREMES: No, no! Only if he wants to. 

SosrRATA: He'll do everything you say. 

MENEDEMUs (to CLITIPHO): Things like this are only hard 
in the begininng, before you know what they're like; after 
you've found out, they're easy. 

CLITIPHO: All right, father, I'll do it. 

SosrRATA: I'll suggest someone, son: That very pretty girl— 
you'll just love her!—our friend Phanocrates' daughter. 

CLrriPeHO: That red-headed creature—eyes ike a cat— 
freckles all over her face—nose like an old witch? Father, I 
couldn't! 

CHREMES: My, my! Isn't he choosy! You'd think he had 
feelings! 

SosTRATA: I'll think of someone else. 

CLrriPHo: No, no. Since I have to get married, I know a girl 
who is just about what I want. 

CHREMES: That's better, my boy! 

CLITIPHO: Archonides’ daughter. 

SosTRATA: Oh, I like her! 
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CurriPHo: Father, there's one piece of unfinished business. 

CHREMES: What's that? 

CurrieHo: I wish you'd excuse Syrus for what he did for my 
sake. 

CHREMESs: Well, all right. 

CANTOR: Good-by, all! Give us a hand! 


THE EUNUCH 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Eunuch, of all Terence's plays, comes the closest to 
being pure farce. The plot is entirely conventional, centering 
on the problem of establishing the Athenian citizenship of a 
young girl thought to be a slave. There is the usual love- 
interest involving a courtesan and a young man; the figures 
of the braggart soldier and the clownish parasite supply 
comedy that comes as close as Terence ever did to being bois- 
terous. As is usual with Terence, the Prologue to the play is 
concerned not with the content of the play itself, but with a 
literary quarrel between Terence and an older playwright, 
Luscius Lanuvinus. On this occasion, apparently, Lanuvinus 
had accused Terence of stealing at least part of his play from 
the work of earlier playwrights. In his defense of himself, Ter- 
ence incorporates what has probably become his most famous 
line: nullumst iam dictum quod non dictum sit prius ("Noth- 
ing is said today that hasn't been said before"). The Eunuch 
was first produced in 161 s.c. 
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CHARACTERS 


PHAEDRIA, a young man 

PARMENO, a slave of PHAEDRIA 

THAIS, a courtesan 

GNATHO, a down-at-heels aristocrat 

CHAEREA, a young man, brother of PHAEDRIA 

Turaso, a soldier of fortune 

PvrHiAS, a young woman, slave of THAIS 

CHREMES, a young man 

ANTIPHO, a young man, a friend of CHAEREA 

Dortas, a young woman, slave of THAIS 

Dorus, an old eunuch, purchased by PHAEDRIA 

SANGA, attendant to THRASO 

SOPHRONA, an old nurse 

Orp MAN (DEMEA or LACHES), father of 
PHAEDRIA and CHAEREA 

PAMPHILA, a young girl 

SIMALIO, DoNAX, SvRISCUS, soldiers 


Tue Scene: A street in Athens. Upstage, three house-fronts, 
showing doors opening on the street, and one upstairs window. 
Stage left, the house of PHAEDRIA; center, that of Taans; right, 
that of ‘THRASO. 
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PROLOGUE 


There are people who are anxious to please as many worthy 
men as possible and to hurt as few as possible; in their com- 
pany our author enlists his name. 

Now if there is some individual* who thinks that he has 
been subjected to over-harsh criticism, he must realize that he 
has only been answered, for it was he who started the ex- 
change. He has been taking good Greek plays and making not- 
good Latin ones out of them, for although his translations are 
accurate enough, his Latin style is execrable. Besides that, only 
a short while ago, he utterly ruined Menander’s The Ghost, 
for in his version (which he called The Treasure-trove) he 
represents a lawsuit in which the defendant is required to 
argue for his right to a hoard of gold, before the plaintiff 
produces evidence of ownership on his own part and explains 
how the hoard got into his father’s grave. 

This individual, then, had better not be fooling himself and 
thinking that he has finished his job and that our author has 
nothing more to say. I give him fair warning: He’s wrong, and 
he had better stop his slanderous talk. I have plenty of other 
charges, which I refrain from making now. But I'll bring them 
later, if he keeps up his campaign of defamation the way he 
has from the beginning. 

The play which we are about to present is Menander's The 
Eunuch. After the aediles + had commissioned it, our slander- 
ous friend obtained admission to the first performance. The 
presiding official took his place; the play began. "He's a thief!" 
shouts our friend. "He didn't write that play; he stole it! But 

* The reference is to Luscius Lanuvinus, an older rival of Terence. 

t Roman officials in charge of public works, games, police, and the grain 
supply. 
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he’s not fooling me! Both Naevius and Plautus ¢ wrote plays 
under the title of The Parasite, years and years ago, and this 
man has lifted the characters of Gnatho and Thraso from 
them!" 

Well, if our author did commit such a misdemeanor, he 
did it inadvertently and not from any passion for plagiarism. 
That this is the truth, you shall be able to judge for your- 
selves, almost at once. Menander wrote a play called The Par- 
asite; in it, the character who gives the play its name is called 
"Colax," and the play also has a braggart soldier. Our author 
freely admits that he borrowed these two characters from the 
Greek play for his own Eunuch, but he had absolutely no idea 
that Menander's The Parasite had been translated into Latin, 
in two versions, at an earlier time. 

You know, of course, that these are stock characters, so why 
shouldn't he feel free to use them? Why is it any more permis- 
sible to include the hustling slave, the worthy matron, the wily 
courtesan, the supposititious child, the old master tricked by 
his slave, and their loves, hates, and fears? And in the end, 
nothing is said today that hasn't been said before. It's only fair 
that you should keep this in mind and pardon our contempo- 
rary writers if they only repeat what men of an earlier day 
have already done many times. 

Please give us your time and your attention, so that you may 
understand and enjoy The Eunuch. 


Act ONE 


ScENE I : 


(Enter PHAEDRIA and PARMENO, from PHAEDRIA’S house.) 
PraEpRIA: Well, what am I going to do? Not even go now, 
when she has sent for me herself? Or shall I just decide not to 
i Gnaeus Naevius (ca. 270-201 p.c.) and Titus Maccius Plautus (ca. 251- 


184 B.c.), both Latin playwrights. Plautus, like Terence, took his plots 
and characters from the Greek New Comedy. 
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put up with the way these women act? Shuts me out; calls me 
back—shall I go back? Not if she begs me! 

PARMENO: Yes, if you can manage it, that’s the best and 
smartest thing to do. But if you start something and don't 
stick to it—if you find you just can't stand it, and then, when 
nobody has asked you, you come back to her all by yourself 
without even trying to bring her to terms, and tell her you 
love her and can't stand it—well, it will be all over with you; 
you're done for. She’ll wrap you around her little finger, be- 
cause shell know she's got you where she wants you. Now 
listen: You still have time. Think it over carefully, sir. This 
affair has no rhyme nor reason; you can't manage it reason- 
ably. This love business has a lot of bad aspects. You insult 
each other; you get suspicious of each other; you get angry at 
each other; you come to terms; you fight; then you come to 
terms again. If you expect to run an up-and-down business 
like that according to a set of rules, you might as well try to be 
crazy and sane at the same time. And as for the ideas you have 
now, when you're angry with her—“Am I going to let her— 
Why she!—that fellow!—and me, too!—she doesn’t—all right, I'd 
rather be dead. She’ll find out what kind of a man I am!” 
Fine, fine! All she has to do is rub her eyes hard and squeeze 
out one poor little make-believe tear, and that will be the 
end of your talk. She’ll blame it all on you, and you'll be the 
one who pays. 

PHAEDR1A: Oh, damn it, anyway. I know she's no good and 
I'm in a bad way. I'm sick of her and still I'm madly in love 
with her, too. I've got brains, haven't I? I'm alive, right? I've 
got eyes, haven't I? And look at me—all gone to pieces over 
her! I don't know what to do. 

PARMENO: You don't? What else is there to do? You're 
caught—well, buy yourself off as cheaply as you can. Maybe it 
won't take much; maybe it will take a lot; do it anyway. Why 
make yourself miserable? 

PHAEDRIA: Is that what you think I ought to do? 

PARMENO: Yes, if you have any sense. Love has plenty of 
troubles of its own; don't add any more. As for the ones it has, 
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take them like a man. But look, here comes the girl herself, the 
one who's ruining our income. She's intercepting what ought 
to be ours. 


ScENE II 


(Enter Tuais, from her house.) 

Taars: Oh dear, I'm afraid Phaedria's badly offended and 
misunderstood what I did, because I didn't let him in 
yesterday. 

PHaEbRIA: Parmeno, I get nervous and cold all over the 
minute I see her. 

PARMENO: Cheer up! She's a burning fire; get close to her 
and you'll soon be warm enough! 

Tuais: Who's talking here? Oh, were you here, Phaedria? 
What are you waiting for? Why didn't you come right on 
in? 

PARMENO (aside); What? And not a word about shutting 
him out? 

Tuats: Why don't you say something? 

PHAEDRIA: Well, of course! It's because you always keep the 
door unlocked for me and I'm the one you love best! 

Tuais: Oh, forget that! 

PHAEDRIA: What do you mean, "forget that"? Thais, Thais, 
if only you loved me as much as I love you, and we felt the 
same way! Then this would hurt you as much as it does me, or 
else I wouldn't care that you did what you did! 

Taars: Please, Phaedria, don't go on like that, my darling 
dear Phaedria! I didn't do it because I love someone else more 
or think more of someone else. But the way things were, I had 
to do it. 

PARMENO: No doubt. "That's the way it always is; you were 
so brokenhearted over him that you shut him out. 

Tuais: So you're going to be like that, are you, Parmeno? 
All right. (To Puarpria) But listen; let me tell you why I 
asked you to come over here. 

PHAEDRIA: All right. 
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Tuas: First of all, tell me this: Can he keep his mouth 
shut? 

PARMENO: Who, me? Certainly! But look here, I'll give you 
my word on these terms: Whatever I hear that's true, I'll be 
quiet about it and keep it completely to myself. But if there's 
anything said that 1sn't so, or doesn't mean anything, or is just 
special pleading, it's public property on the spot. In that case, 
I'm a bucket full of holes. And so, if you want it kept quiet, 
tell the truth. 

Tuais: My mother was from Samos; she lived at Rhodes. 

PARMENO: Don't need to let that out. 

Tuas: It was there, then, that a trader gave my mother a 
little girl as a gift—kidnaped from Attica, here, she was. 

PHAEDRIA: She was a citizen? 

Tuais: I think so. We don’t know for sure. She told us her 
mother’s and father’s names herself; as for her home and other 
things, she didn’t know about them, and anyway, she was still 
too young for that. The trader had this much further to say: 
The pirates he'd bought her from told him that she'd been 
kidnaped from Sunium. After mother had taken her in, she 
started right in and taught her everything, brought her up 
just as if she'd been her own daughter. Lots of people thought 
she actually was my sister. As for me, I came away here with 
that foreigner-the only fellow I had anything to do with 
then. He was the one who left me everything I've got here. 

PARMENO: That's false on both counts; it'll leak out. 

Tuas: Why is that? 

PARMENO: Because you weren't satisfied with one man and 
he wasn't the only one who gave you things. Phaedria has 
given you a lot, too. 

Tuais: Yes, you're right. But let me finish my story. In the 
meantime, the soldier who had been my lover went off to 
Caria; during that time I met you. You know yourself how 
close you've been to me, and how completely I've trusted you. 

PHAEDR1A: Parmeno won't be able to keep quiet about that! 

PARMENO: Oh, is there some question about it? 

Tuais: Listen to me, please. Not so long ago, mother died. 
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Now, her brother is a bit greedy when it comes to money. 
When he saw that this girl was good-looking and nice- 
mannered and could play the lyre, right away he figured he 
could make a good thing out of her, so he took her out and 
sold her. It was just plain good luck that that soldier friend of 
mine happened to be at the sale. He bought her as a gift for 
me—of course, he hadn't any idea what he was doing and 
didn't know a thing about all this. He came here, but as soon 
as he saw that I was interested in you, too, he got busy and 
made up excuses for not giving the girl to me. He told me that 
if I'd give him my word that he would be preferred to you, 
and that if he didn't have to worry for fear I would drop 
him once I'd gotten the girl, he'd be perfectly willing to give 
her to me, but that's what he was afraid of. But it's my idea he 
had his eye on the girl. 

PHAEDRIA: Anything more than his eye? 

Tuais: No, nothing; I asked her. Now, Phaedria dear, there 
are lots of reasons why I want to get her away from him. First 
of all, because people called her my sister; second, to see her 
returned to her own family. I'm all alone; I haven't anybody 
here, friend or relation. Because of this, Phaedria, I'd like to 
get a few friends by doing a favor for somebody. Now, please 
help me; it will be easier if you do. Let the soldier be chief 
actor with me for a few days. . . . Aren't you going to say 
anything? 

PHAEDRIA: Aren’t you a fine one? How could I say anything 
to an arrangement like that? 

PARMENO: Very good, sir! That got through to her, all right! 
Good boy! 

PHAEDRIA: Or don't you think I knew what you were up to? 
"Poor little thing, she was kidnaped from here; mother 
brought her up like her own daughter; they called her my 
sister; I want to get her away so I can give her back to her 
family." Yes, all this talk comes to just one thing: I get shut 
out; he gets—in. And why? Why, if not because you love him 
more than you do me and are afraid that the girl he brought 
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you—that she'll grab him ahead of you—and such a man, 
too! 

'THAis: You think that’s what I'm afraid of? 

PHAEDRIA: What else is worrying you, then? Come on, tell 
me! He's not the only one who gives you gifts, is he? You 
haven't ever noticed any hesitation in my generosity, have 
you? When you told me you wanted a little Ethiopian maid, 
didn't I drop everything and go look for one? On top of that, 
you said you wanted a eunuch, because all the rich women 
have them. I found one, and paid two thousand drachmas 
apiece for them yesterday. Even when you scorned me I re- 
membered those things; is that why you're rejecting me now? 

THar: Why do you say things like that, Phaedria? Even 
though I am anxious to get her away and do think that this 
would be the best way to do it, still, rather than offend you, 
I'll do what you want. 

PHAEDRIA: I wish I could think that when you said, "rather 
than offend you," you really, sincerely meant it. If I could 
believe that you sincerely mean that, I could put up with 
anything. 

PARMENO: There he goes! One word, and he's down! Didn't 
take long! 

'THAis: Me, not mean it sincerely? Oh, dear! What have you 
ever wanted from me even in fun, that you haven't had? And I 
can't get you to give me just these two days. 

PHAEDRIA: Well, if it's going to be only two days. What I'm 
afraid of is that your two days will be more like twenty. 

Taars: No, absolutely. Not more than two days or... 

PuHaeEpria: I don't like that “or.” 

Tuais: There won't be any "or." Just let me have this one 
thing. 

PHAEDRIA: Well, all right. I can't help doing what you want. 

Tuas: Oh, thanks, thanks! Loving you is only doing what 
you deserve. 

PHAEDRIA: I'll go out to our country place; I'll just be mak- 
ing myself miserable if I stay here for these two days. Yes, 
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that's what l'Il do. I can't help being nice to Thais. Parmeno, 
have those two slaves brought to her. 

PARMENO: Certainly. 

PnaAEbRIA: For these two days, then, Thais, good-by. 

'TBAis: Good-by, dear Phaedria. There's nothing else? 

PuHAEDRIA: How could there be? Yes, there is; when you're 
with that soldier of yours, don't be with him; all day, all 
night, love me, miss me, dream about me, look forward to 
seeing me, think about me, be waiting for me, think of me as 
your happiness, be with me—all of you. You be my heart; I'll 
be yours. (Exit PHAEDRIA to his house, followed by PARMENO.) 

Tuas: Oh, dear, maybe he doesn't trust me much and 
judges me by the way other women are. But I know what I'm 
like, and I know this for sure, that I haven't said a thing that 
wasn't true, and that nobody's dearer to me than my Phaedria. 
And anything I've done here I've done for the girl's sake. 
Anyway, I think I've just about identified her brother. He's a 
real gentleman. He told me he'd come to my house today. I'll 
go on inside here and wait till he comes. (Exit Tuais into her 
house.) 


Act Two 


SCENE I 


(Enter PHAEDRIA and PARMENO, from PHAEDRIA’S house.) 

PHAEDRIA: Go on, the way I told you; take those slaves over 
to her house. 

PARMENO: I will. 

PHAEDRIA: No mistakes, now! 

PARMENO: All right. 

PHAEDRIA: And hurry up! 

PARMENO: All right!! 

PHAEDRIA: You understand now? 

PARMENO: Why are you asking that? As if it were a hard 
job! I wish you could find something else that would go right 
through the way this will, Phaedria. 
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PHAEDRIA: Go right through? It's going right through me, 
too, and that's more important to me. Don't be so calm about 
it! 

PARMENO: I’m not, I’m not! Ill take care of it. Is there 
anything else you want me to do? 

PHAEDRIA: Think up something nice to say about my gift, 
the best you can, and that other fellow—keep him away from 
her the best you can. 

PARMENO: I haven't forgotten that. You didn't need to say 
anything about it. 

PHAEbDR1A: I'm going out to the farm and I'm going to stay 
there. 

PARMENO: Good for you! (PHAEDRIA starts off.) 

PHAEDRIA: But wait a minute. 

PARMENO: What do you want? 

PHAEDRIA: Do you think I can really be firm, and see it 
through and not come back all that time? 

PARMENO: Who, you? I doubt it. Either you'll come right 
back, or else you'll lie awake nights thinking about coming. 

PHAEDRIA: I'll work hard; then I'll get so tired I'll go to sleep 
no matter what. 

PARMENO: You'll lie awake tired, that's more likely what 
you'll do. 

PHAEDRIA: No, not a chance, Parmeno. No, sir; I've got to 
stop being so soft. I’m too easy on myself. And anyway, I'm 
going to be away from her, if it has to be that way, for three 
whole days, isn’t that right? 

PARMENO: Three whole days—all of that? Better think that 
over! 

PHAEDRIA: No, I've made up my mind. (Exit PHAEDRIA, stage 
right.) 

PARMENO: Say, what kind of disease is this? When people 
are in love they change so much you would never recognize 
them. There never was a fellow less silly, more sensible, and 
more well behaved than Phaedria. (Enter GNaTHo, stage left, 
leading PAMPH1LA dressed as a slave.) But who's this coming? 
Oh-oh!—this, my friends, is Gnatho, the chap that sponges 
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on that army man. He's bringing the girl to give her to Thais. 
Say! Is she good-looking! Wouldn't surprise me if I looked 
rather stupid here today with that broken-down eunuch I've 
got. She's better looking than Thais herself! 


ScENE II 


GNaATHO: Ye gods, how does one man get to be so much 
smarter than another? What a difference there is between a 
fool and a philosopher! I got this idea from something that 
just happened. When I came here today I met a chap who 
does the same sort of thing and has the same kind of standing 
I have. Not a bad fellow; just like me, he'd thrown away what 
he'd got from his father. When I see him, he's in need of a 
haircut; his clothes are dingy; he's old and thin and ragged. 
“Hey!” I say. “What kind of getup is this?" “Well,” says he, “I 
had the bad luck to lose everything, so you see what I'm re- 
duced to. Everybody I know, all my friends—they just don't 
know me any more." I thought he was a pretty poor specimen 
compared to me. 

"For heaven's sake, man," I said, "haven't you got any ini- 
tiative? Have you lost all confidence in yourself? Did you lose 
your head along with your money? Look at me; I started just 
where you did. Look at the nice clothes I've got. You couldn't 
call me thin, either. I've got everything I want, and not a 
penny to my name. I haven't a thing, but I'm not short any- 
thing, either." "Yes, but, worse luck, I don't know how to 
make clever remarks and I can't stand being pushed around." 
"What," said I, "you think that's the way it's done? You're 
completely off the track. In the old days, long ago, there was 
money to make in that sort of thing, back in the last century. 
This is a new trade, and I’m the man, yes sir, who invented it. 
There's a sort of fellow who wants to be top man in every- 
thing, but isn't; those are the people I go after. I don't try to 
make them laugh at what I say; no, I laugh at what they say, 
and keep telling them how clever they are. Whatever they say, 
I say it's wonderful. If they say it isn't, I say that's wonderful, 
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too. They say ‘no,’ I say ‘no’; they say ‘yes,’ I say ‘yes.’ I make 
it a rule to ‘yes’ them in everything. You make more nowadays 
that way than any other.” 

PARMENO (aside): Smart fellow, I'll say! If a man didn't 
keep his wits about him, he would drive him plain crazy! 

GNATHO: While we're going on like this, we're 
coming to a store. Up they come running, glad to see me, all 
the candysellers, grocerymen, butchers, pastry cooks, sausage- 
makers, fishermen—fellows who've known me, and still know 
me for a good customer, good times or bad, any day. They 
grab me by the hand; they invite me to dinner; they tell me 
how glad they are to see me back. When this poor beggar 
sees what an important man I am and how easily I make a 
living, he starts right in begging me to let him take lessons 
from me. I told him to trot along with me and see if it wasn't 
true that, just as they call philosophies by the names of the 
men that started them, they call the members of my profession 
"Gnathonians." l 

PARMENO (aside): You see what happens when you take it 
easy and let somebody else feed you? 

GNaTHO: But what am I waiting for? Why don’t I take this 
girl to Thais and invite her to dinner? But there’s Parmeno in 
front of Thais’ house—and is he glum! He belongs to Thraso’s 
rival: Everything's fine. Yes, these fellows are out in the cold 
here. The idiot! By God, I’m going to have some fun with 
him! 

PARMENO (aside): And my boys think they’re going to win 
Thais with that gift! 

GNATHO: Greetings, greetings, to Parmeno from Gnatho! 
What are you up to? 

PARMENO: Oh, just standing around. 

GNATHO: I can see that. See anything here you don’t like? 

PARMENO: Yes—you! 

GNaTHO: No doubt! But isn't there something else? 

PARMENO: What do you mean? 

GNATHO: Well, you look glum. 

PARMENO: It's nothing. 
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GnaTuo: Cheer up, then! But what do you think of this bit 
of goods? (Pointing to PAMPHILA.) 

PARMENO: Not bad, not bad. 

GNATHO (aside): I'm burning him up! 

PARMENO (aside): What a tricky devil! 

GNATHO: How do you think Thais will like this present? 

PARMENO: All you mean is that we've been shown out. All 
right, but don’t forget—everything changes! 

GNATHO: Look, Parmeno, I'm going to get you a whole six 
months' vacation! You won't have to go running back and 
forth all the time and staying up all night. I'm pretty good to 
you, don't you think? 

PARMENO: To me? Yes—good for you! 

GNATHO: That's the way I always treat my friends. 

PARMENO: Nice of you! 

GNATHo: Maybe you were going somewhere? Don't let me 
keep you. 

PARMENO: No, nowhere. 

GNATHO: Well, then, give me a hand here, will you? Help 
me get in to see her. 

PARMENO: Go on, go on in. The door's wide open for you 
with what you've got. 

GNATHO: Nobody you'd like to have me ask to step out, is 
there? (Exit GNATHO into THals’ house.) 

PARMENO: Just wait till these two days have gone by! You're 
the favorite now, and can open that door with one finger. All 
right, but there will be many a time when you'll kick away at 
it and get nowhere. (Re-enter GNATHO.) 

GNATHO: What? Still waiting here, Parmeno? Say, they 
didn't station you here as a watchman, did they, so you could 
see if any messengers came sneaking over to her from Thraso, 
maybe? (Exit GNATHO, stage left.) 

PARMENO: Funny, isn’t he? No wonder! After all, Thraso 
likes him! (Enter CHAEREA, stage right, running and breath- 
less.) But here comes the master’s younger son. I wonder why 
he left Piraeus? He has a job as public watchman there now. 
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He didn’t leave for nothing. He's in a hurry, too. And he 
keeps looking around for something. 


SCENE III 


CHAEREA: Damn the luck! I can’t find the girl anywhere; 
might as well be lost myself, since I lost track of her. Where 
shall I look? Where will I find her? Who shall I ask? Which 
way shall I go? I just don’t know! "There's only one hopeful 
thing: Wherever she is, she can't stay hidden long. What a 
beauty! From now on, every other woman is out. I'm sick of 
these ordinary pretty girls. 

PARMENO (aside): Oh-oh! Here's number two! He's saying 
something about being in love. The master is in for some bad 
luck! If this fellow starts, you'll say the other one is just a joke, 
compared to what this one will do when he gets the madness. 

CHAEREA: Damn the old fool that held me up today— 
and damn me too, for waiting for him, and for putting my- 
self out for him, too! But there's Parmeno. Hello! 

PARMENO: What's the matter with you? What's your hurry? 
Where have you been? 

CHAEREA: Who, me? I really don't know—don't know where 
I've been or where I'm going. That's how crazy I am. 

PARMENO: What do you mean, for heaven's sake? 

CHAEREA: I'm in love. 

PARMENO: Oh, my! 

CHAEREA: Now, Parmeno, show me what kind of a man you 
are. You know you've often promised me, “Chaerea, just you 
find somebody to fall in love with, and Ill show you how 
useful I can be." That was when you were in the brig and I 
used to sneak my father's whole dinner in to you. 

PARMENO: Go on, you idiot! 

CHAEREA: Yes, you did, yes, sir! Now come on, let's see you 
do what you promised—that is, if this proposition is worth a 
little effort on your part. This girl's not like the others we 
know—the ones whose mothers try to get them to slump their 
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shoulders, and tie their breasts down tight, so they'll be slim. 
If any of them is a bit well upholstered they say she's too fat, 
and won't let her eat anything. Even if she's naturally real 
nice—you know!—they make her into a bean pole with their 
dieting, and that's the way they get men to fall in love with 
them. 

PARMENO: What about this one you've found? 

CHAEREA: She's got a different sort of face. 

PARMENO: Good! 

CHAEREA: Her complexion’s her own; she’s well built and 
nice and—juicy! 

PARMENO: How old? 

CHAEREA: How old? About sixteen. 

PARMENO: Bloom of youth, isn't she? 

CHAEREA: She's the one I want. Now you see that I get her. 
Beg, borrow, or steal her—it makes no difference to me as long 
as she's mine. 

PaARMENO: Well—whose daughter is she? 

CHAEREA: I really don't know. 

PaRMENO: Where did she come from? 

CHAEREA: Don't know that, either. 

PARMENO: Where does she live? 

CHAEREA: Nor that, either. 

PARMENO: Where did you see her? 

CHAEREA: On the street. 

PaRMENO: How did you happen to lose her? 

CHAEREA: That's the very thing I was annoyed about as I 
was coming here just now. I don't think there's anybody whose 
good luck turns sour faster than mine. What a rotten break! 
Damn it! 

PARMENO: What happened? 

CHAEREA: You're asking me? You know that relative of 
father’s—he’s about his age—Archidemides? 

PARMENO: Yes, of course. 

CHAEREA: While I was following her, he met me. 

PARMENoO: Inconvenient, I'd say. 


> 
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CHAEREA: Inconvenient? Just pure bad luck! "Inconveni- 
ent" is no word for this, Parmeno. I could have sworn I 
haven't seen the man any time in the last six months, except 
when I specially didn't want to and it was the least helpful. 
Like some kind of omen, isn't it? What do you think? 

PARMENO: Certainly is. 

CHAEREA: He hurried right up to me—he was a long way 
off, too—all hunched over, shaky, lower lip hanging out, and 
he whined at me, “Oh, say, say, Chaerea!" I stopped. “You 
know what I'd like you to do?" “What?” “Tomorrow I've got 
a lawsuit on." "Oh?" "Now you be sure to tell your father to 
remember to come and help me with it in the morning, early." 
I asked him if there was anything else I could do. “No, that's 
all,” he said. I got out of there. When I looked back up this 
way toward the girl, I saw that luckily she had turned into our 
Street 

PARMENO (aside): I'll be surprised if he doesn't mean the 
girl that’s just been given to Thais. 

CHAEREA: But when I got there, she was nowhere in sight. 

PARMENO: There were some people with the girl, weren't 
there? 

CHAEREA: Yes, that Gnatho fellow and a maid. 

PARMENO: That's the one. It's no good. Just forget it. She's 
already taken. 

CHAEREA: Go on, you don't mean it. 

PARMENO: Yes, I do. 

CHAEREA: You know who she is? Do you? Or did you see 
her? 

PARMENO: I saw her; I know her; I know where they've 
taken her. 

CHAEREA: Good old Parmeno, you know her? And you know 
where she is? 

PARMENO: She was taken in here to Thais’ place; they gave 
her to Thais. 

CHAEREA: Who's rich enough to give something like that? 

PARMENO: Thraso, the soldier, Phaedria’s rival. 
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CHAEREA: Hard lines for my brother, what you say there. 

PARMENO: Yes, and if you knew the gift he's got to put up 
against that one, you'd say "hard lines" even more. 

CHAEREA: What gift's that? 

PARMENO: A eunuch. 

CHAEREA: What? You mean that ugly fellow that he bought 
yesterday, that dried up old woman? 

PARMENO: That’s the one. 

CHAEREA: Why, they'll toss him and his gift right out the 
door! But I didn't know that this Thais lived next door to 
us. 

PARMENO: She hasn't been there long. 

CHAEREA: Oh, my! To think that I've never even seen her! 
Say, tell me, is she as good-looking as they say? 

PARMENO: Yes, she is! 

CHAEREA: But she can't compare with the one we've been 
talking about? 

PARMENO: No, she's something else again. 

CHAEREA: Please, please, Parmeno, help me get her! 

PARMENO: I'll do the best I can; Fl put my mind to it; PH 
give you a hand. Nothing else you want, is there? (He starts 
away.) 

CHAEREA: Where are you going now? 

PARMENO: Home, to take those bits of property to Thais, 
the way Phaedria told me to. 

CHAEREA: Lucky eunuch! He'll get to go in this house! 

PARMENO: What do you mean, "lucky"? 

CHAEREA: You ask that? There'll be a fellow slave, a real 
beauty, right in the house with him all the time. He'll see her; 
he'll talk to her; he'll be right there with her. Sometimes he'll 
eat with her; sometimes he'll sleep right beside her. 

PARMENO: How would you like to be that lucky? 

CHAEREA: What do you mean, Parmeno? Tel] me! 

PARMENO: You might put on his clothes. 

CHAEREA: His clothes? And then what? 

PARMENO: I could take you in his place. 

CHAEREA: I'm listening! 
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PARMENO: I could say you were he. 

CHAEREA: I get you! 

PARMENO: Then you'd have all the nice things you were just 
saying he'd be having. You'd eat with her; you'd be near her, 
touch her, have fun with her, sleep beside her. After all, none 
of those people knows you or has any idea who you are. Be- 
sides that, you're young and handsome; you could easily pass 
for a eunuch. 

CHAEREA: That's a wonderful idea! I've never heard better 
advice. Come on, let's go in now. Dress me up; take me away; 
take me over there as quick as you can! 

PARMENo: What are you talking about? Why, I was just 
joking. 

CHAEREA: No, sir, that won't get by. 

PARMENO: Good Lord! What have I done? Say! What are 
you getting me into? You'll have me in an awful mess. Wait, 
stop! 

CHAEREA: Let's go. 

PARMENO: You're going to do it? 

CHAEREA: I surely am. 

PARMENO: You had better watch out. This may get too hot 
for you. 

CHAEREA: No, it won't. Never you mind. 

PARMENO: Yes, but I'll have to pay for this. 

CHAEREA: Oh, now! 

PARMENO: What we're doing isn't right. 

CHAEREA: You mean to say it isn't right if I get myself taken 
into a house like that, and pay them back—those women who 
have no consideration for us young fellows and are always 
making us miserable, every way they know—pay them back 
good and proper, and do a little cheating on them just the 
way they're always cheating on us? Or do you think I ought to 
pull tricks like this on my father, and make a fool out of him? 
If people found out I was doing that, they'd say it was wrong; 
but this—why, they'll all say it's just what these women 
deserved. 
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PARMENO: Why talk about it? If you're going to do it, go 
ahead, but don't you put the blame on me afterwards. 

CHAEREA: I won't. 

PARMENO: That’s what you want me to do, is it? 

CHAEREA: Want? I insist! It's an order! I'll take the respon- 
sibility. Come on. 

PARMENO: I certainly hope it turns out all right. 

(Exeunt CHAEREA and PARMENO into PHAEDRIA's house.) 


Act THREE 


SCENE I 


(Enter 'T'HRAso and GNATHO.) 

Taraso: You say Thais is sincerely grateful to me? 

GNaTuHo: Sincerely? Tremendously! 

Turaso: I say—is she happy? 

GNATHO: Yes, but not so much because of the gift as because 
it’s from you. That’s really made it a red-letter day for her. 

(Enter PARMENO from PHAEDRIA'S house.) 

PARMENO: Ill have a look, so as to take them over at the 
right moment. Oh-oh! There’s Thraso! 

'IHRAso: Well, I gave it to her, of course, because I always 
want to do the right thing. 

GNATHO: Yes, I've noticed that. 

Turaso: Why, even the King always expressed the deepest 
gratitude for anything I'd done. It wasn't the same for other 
people. 

GNATHo: Yes, somebody works hard and gets something 
really great done, and then somebody else puts up a good story 
and gets all the credit-somebody who keeps his wits about 
him—the way you do. 

Taraso: Right! 

Gnatuo: And so the King thinks you're the apple... 

Taraso: Of course! 

GNATHO: ... the apple of his eye? 
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Taraso: Certainly. He leaves his whole army to me, and lets 
me in on all his plans. 

GNATHO: Amazing! 

Turaso: And then whenever he gets tired of people or 
whenever he gets sick of working, when he wants a bit of 
relaxation, the way you do... you know what J mean? 

GNaTHO: Of course. When he wants to forget his troubles. 

Turaso: Thats it. Then he invites me to dinner all by 
myself. 

GNATHO: Say, that's a king with real taste! 

Turaso: Yes, but you know the man; he's choosy about his 
friends. 

GNaATHO (aside): Yes, to the point of not having any at all, 
if you're the only one he has. 

'IHRAso: Everybody envies me, and they say unpleasant 
things about me behind my back. I don't care. They make 
themselves sick, they're so envious. But that one fellow, the 
captain of elephant troops, he really goes all out! When he's 
more than usually bothersome, I say to him, "Beg pardon, 
Strato, how does it happen that you're so uncivilized? Is it 
because you command wild animals?” 

GNATHO: Oh! That's marvelous! That's wit! Wonderful! 
That got him in the neck! What did he say? 

Turaso: Not a word. 

GNATHO: Naturally! 

PaRMENO (aside): Good God, what a lowlife! What a good- 
for-nothing! What a liar! 

Turaso: I say, Gnatho, did I ever tell you how I fixed that 
Rhodian fellow at the banquet? 

GNATHO: No, you didn't. Please tell me. (Aside) I’ve heard 
it more than a thousand times. 

Turaso: Well, he was at the banquet with us, this young 
whippersnapper from Rhodes. It so happened I had a girl 
with me. He starts to make funny remarks and snicker at me. 
“Hey, there, Fancy-pants," I say, "are you a bunny, looking 
for your honeybun?" 

GNATHO: Ha-ha-ha! 
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'THRAso: What do you think of that? 

GnatHo: Funny as can be! That was a laugh! Very neat! 
Couldn't be better! Did you think that up yourself? I thought 
that was an old one. 

Turaso: You've heard it before? 

GNATHO: Lots of times, and it's one of the best. 

Turaso: Well, I made it up. 

GNATHO: That fixed him, the impudent young fool! 

PARMENO (aside): Well, damn you! 

GNATHO: Tell me, what did he say? 

'THRAso: That finished him. Everybody there just about 
died laughing. After that they all steered clear of me. 

GNATHO: I don't blame them. 

'THRAso: But say, do you think I'm all straight with Thais 
now about the girl—because she had an idea I was in love 
with her. 

GNATHO: No, of course not. You don't want to do that. You 
want to make her even more suspicious. 

Taraso: Why? 

GNATHO: Don't be silly. You know, don't you, how it an- 
noys you if she makes any remarks about Phaedria or says he's 
a nice fellow? 

Turaso: Yes, I know. 

GNATHO: Well, this is the one sure way to fix that. When 
she mentions Phaedria, you bring up Pamphila. If she says, 
"Let's invite Phaedria to the party," you say, "Let's ask 
Pamphila to give us a song." If she says Phaedria's good- 
looking, you say the same about Pamphila. You just match her 
every time, and that'll give her something to think about. 

‘Turaso: I don't know, Gnatho. If she were in love with me, 
then what you suggest might help. 

GNATHO: Why, by the way she's anxious to get what you're 
giving her, and by the way she likes it, she's been in love 
with you for a long time. For a long time now it's been easy 
for you to get her where you want her. She's nervous every 


minute for fear you may give somebody else what she's getting 
now. 
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Turaso: That’s right; I hadn't thought of that. 

GNATHO: Nonsense! You just hadn't put your mind to it. 
Because if you had, Thraso, you'd have thought up something 
lots better than that. 


SCENE II 


(Enter Taars from her house.) 

Tuas: A minute ago I thought I heard Thraso’s voice. Oh, 
yes, there he is. Hello, Thraso, dear. 

Turaso: Oh, Thais, darling, honey, how are things? How 
much do you love me for that flute-girl I gave you? 

PARMENO (aside): Isn't that something! What a way to start, 
the minute he gets here! 

Taars: I love you just heaps. You've earned that, you know. 

GnaTHo: Well then, let's go in to dinner. What are you 
waiting for? 

PARMENO (aside); Hah! Number Two! Would you say he 
was a natural-born man? 

'THAIs: Any time you like. I'm ready. 

PaRMENO (aside): Ill go up and pretend I've just come 
out. Oh, Thais, are you going somewhere? 

Tuas: What? Oh, hello, Parmeno. Awfully nice of you. I 
have togo... 

PARMENO: Where? 

Tuais: Well, don't you see this gentleman here? 

PARMENO: Yes, I see him, and he makes me sick. Any time 
you like, I've got those gifts here for you from Phaedria. 

'THRAso: What are we waiting for? Why don't we get out of 
here? 

PARMENO (to "THRAsO): Listen, please. Won't you be good 
« 5ough to let us give her the things we want to, and meet her 
and talk to her? 

Turaso: Marvelous gifts, I'll bet, and just like the one I 
gave. 

PARMENO: You'll see. (Calls into PHaEpria’s house) Hey, tell 
those two to come out, the ones I told you about, and hurry 
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up. (Enter slave-girl, and CHAEREA dressed in eunuchs 
clothes.) Here, you, step up. This girl came all the way from 
Ethiopia. 

Taraso: Worth about three hundred drachmas, that one. 

GNATHO: Too much. 

PARMENO: Dorus, where are you? Come here. Now, here's a 
eunuch for you. Good-looking, what? Nice young fellow, what? 

Tuais: Well, well! He is handsome! 

PARMENO: What do you think, Gnatho? See anything here 
you don't like? What about you, Thraso? Not a word to say? 
Thats a good enough compliment. (Pointing to CHAEREA) 
Try him in literature; try him in athletic stunts, in music. 
Anything a well-educated boy ought to know, he knows all 
about it. 

THRASO (leers): Say, that eunuch... i£ I had a chance... 
even if I was sober... 

PARMENOo: And, Thais, the one who sent you these things 
doesn't expect you to give up your whole life to him and 
nobody else, and to shut out all the others just for his sake. 
And he doesn't talk about the battles he's fought in, or ask 
you to look at his scars, or make a nuisance of himself, the way 
some people do. No, sir! When it's convenient for you, when 
you're ready, when you have the time—just let him come then, 
and he's satisfied. 

Taraso: It's perfectly clear that this man belongs to a mas- 
ter who's a pretty poor sort. 

GNaATHO: Why, of course! Nobody could stand having him 
around, I'm sure of that, if they had any way of getting any- 
body else. : 

PARMENO: That'll be enough out of you. You're so low the, 
don’t come any lower. Anybody who could stoop to flatterine 
this fellow would steal the burnt offerings off the altar. 

Turaso: Shall we go in now? 

Tuas: Vl take these two in first and tell them what I want 
them to do; then I'll be right out again. (Exit Tuais into her 
house, with slave and CHAEREA.) 
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THRaso: I'm getting out of here. You stay and wait for 
her. 

PARMENO: Oh, of course! Wouldn't look right, would it, for 
the "General" to be seen on the street with his girl friend? 
(Turns and starts away.) 

Turaso: I don't know why I waste time on you. You're just 
like your master. (Exit PARMENO into PHAEDRIA'S house.) 

GNaTHO: Ha-ha-ha! 

Turaso: What are you laughing at? 

GNATHO: What? Oh, at what you said just now, and when I 
think of what you told me about the fellow from Rhodes. But 
here comes Thais. (Enter Tuas from her house, followed by 
two slave-girls.) 

Turaso: Run on ahead; hurry up. Have everything ready at 
the house. 

GNaTHO: Yes, sir! (Exit GNATHO into THRASO’S house.) 

Tuais (speaks back through door): Now be careful, 
Pythias, be sure you remember, if Chremes happens to come 
here, to ask him first of all to wait for me, and if that’s not 
convenient, ask him to come back. If he can’t do that, either, 
bring him to me! 

Pytuias (from within): I will. 

Tuas: Let's see, what else did I want to say? Oh, yes; all 
of you be sure to keep an eye on the girl, there. Stay right in 
the house. 

Turaso: Let's go. 

Tuas (to her slaves): Come along with me, girls. (Exeunt 
into THRASO’S house.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter CHREMES, stage right.) 

Curemes: Believe me, the more I think about it, this Thais 
is going to get me into plenty of trouble, the clever way she 
sneaked up on me the first time she sent for me. Maybe you'll 
ask, "What did you have to do with her?" I didn't have the 
slightest idea. When I got there, she made up excuses for 
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keeping me, said she had read up on her horoscope and had 
some serious matters to talk over with me. Even then I sus- 
pected that there was some trick to all this—her having me to 
dinner, being so friendly, wanting to talk with me. When 
she'd said everything she could think of, she wound up by 
asking me how long ago my father and mother had died. I told 
her a long time ago. "Well, did I have any property at 
Sunium, and how far from the coast was it?" I bet she's got her 
eye on it and hopes she can get it away from me. Finally, “Did 
I have a sister who had disappeared from there when she was 
little? Had anybody been with her at the time? What was she 
wearing when she was lost? Would anybody recognize her?" 
Now why did she want to know all that? Unless, maybe-that 
sister of mine who did disappear when she was little—maybe 
she's going to pretend to be her. She's got nerve enough to! 
But if my sister's alive she's sixteen, not a day older. 'Thais is a 
little older than I am. Now she's sent for me again, begging 
me to come to see her—and she was serious about it, too. Well, 
she'd better tell me what it's all about or else stop bothering 
me. I'm not coming again after this. (Knocks at door of THAIs’ 
house) Hello! Hello! Anybody home? It's Chremes. (PYTHIAS 
opens door.) 

Pythias: Oh! Why, isn't this sweet of you! 

CHREMES (aside): Didn’t I say there was something funny 
going on here? 

PvrHiAs: Thais is awfully sorry. She wanted to know, please, 
if you wouldn’t do her a real favor and come back tomorrow? 

CHREMES: No. I'm on my way out of town. 

PvrHiAs: Oh, now! Please come! 

CHREMES: I can't, I tell you. 3 

Pyruias: Well, then, wait here in our house till she comes 
back. 

CHREMES: Nothing doing! 

Pytuias: But why, Chremes? (She winks at him.) 

CHREMES: You go to the devil! 

PyTHIAS (shrugs): Well, if that’s the way you feel about it, 
won't you please go over to that house? (Points to THraso’s 
house) She’s over there. 
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CHREMES: Oh, all right. 

Pytuias (calls inside): Dorias, run along and show him the 
way to the soldiers. (Dortas enters; exeunt Dorias and 
CuREMES into 'THRAsO's house; exit PyTtHias into THAIS’ 
house.) 


Scene IV 


(Enter ANTIPHO, stage right.) 
ANTIPHO: Yesterday a few of us fellows got together in 
Piraeus and settled on today for having a party. We told 
Chaerea to make the arrangements, shook hands on it, and set 
the time and place. But the time has gone past, and at the 
place we decided on not a thing has been got ready; I can't 
find Chaerea himself. I don't know what to say or even what 
to guess. Now the other boys have given me the job of looking 
for him, and I'm going to see if he's home. (Enter CHAEREA, in 
eunuch's dress, from Tuais house.) Well! Who's this coming 
out of Thais’ place? Is that Chaerea, or isn't it? It is! But what 
sort of fellow is he? What's this getup? What the devil is all 
this? Am I ever surprised! I don't get it at all. Well, whatever 
it is, I’m going to hide here and see if I can figure out what's 
going on. (Withdraws into space between two houses.) 


ScENE V 


CHAEREA: Nobody here, is there? No, nobody. Nobody fol- 
lowing me? Not a soul. Now can I let loose a little bit about 
the fun I'm having? Ye gods! You know, I wouldn't mind 
dying right now, for if I go on living some bad luck will spoil 
it all! But to think there's nobody meeting me here who's 
curious, and who'd follow me around and pound and pepper 
me with questions: "What am I so happy about," "what's so 
funny," "where am I going," "where did I come from,” 
"where did I get these clothes,” “what am I looking for," 
“whether I'm out of my head or not!" 

ANTiPHO (aside): I'll go over and oblige him the way I see he 
wants. Chaerea, what are you so happy about? What's the idea 
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of these clothes? What are you feeling so good about? What are 
you up to? Are you crazy? What are you looking at me that 
way for? Why don't you say something? 

CHAEREA: Oh, man, what a lucky day! Hello, my friend! 
There isn't anybody I wanted to see right now more than 
you. 

ANTIPHO: For heaven's sake, tell me what this is all 
about! 

CHAEREA: Tell you? You just listen, will you? You know the 
woman here my brother's in love with? 

ANTIPHO: Yes—' Thais, isn't it? 

CHAEREA: That's the one. 

ANTIPHO: That's the way I remembered it. 

CHAEREA: Well, today somebody gave her a girl for a gift. I 
don't need to tell you what a beauty she is, Antipho. You 
know me; I know good looks when I see them. She's got me all 
excited. 

ANTIPHO: Is that so? 

CHAEREA: You'll say she’s first-class, I know, as soon as 
you've seen her. But I might as well just tell you, I fell in love 
with her. It happened—what luck!—that there was a eunuch 
at our house that my brother had bought for Thais, and they 
hadn't taken him to her yet. So Parmeno dropped a little hint 
to me that I picked up right away. 

ANTIPHO: What hint? 

CHAEREA: Keep quiet and you'll hear sooner. It was to 
change clothes with the eunuch and get myself taken there in 
his place. 

ANTIPHO: In the place of the eunuch? 

CHAEREA: "That's right. . 

ANTIPHO: What did you expect to get out of that? 

CHAEREA: What a question! I could see her, hear her, be 
with her, the girl I wanted to be with, Antipho. Isn't that a 
good enough reason and a good enough scheme? They took 
me over to Thais’. The minute she had got me, she was very 
happy, and took me into her house. Then, she gave me the girl 
to watch. 
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ANTIPHO: What? 'To you? 

CHAEREA: Yes, to me. 

ANT1PHO: Was that a safe thing to do, now? 

CHAEREA: She told me that no man was to get in to see her 
and that I was to stay with her. I was to take her into an inside 
room and we were to stay there all by ourselves. I nodded my 
head, keeping my eye on the ground and acting very well 
behaved. 

ANT1PHO: Well, shame on you! 

CHAEREA: Then she said, “I’m going out to dinner.” She 
took her girls with her. Just a few of those who live with her 
stayed home—novices in the business. They got the girl ready 
for her bath. I kept telling them to hurry up. While they were 
getting things set, the girl was sitting in a room looking at a 
picture—a picture about how Jupiter once dropped golden 
rain into Danae's lap. Well, I began to look at it, too, and 
because he once played a similar trick, I began to feel a lot 
better—a god changing himself into a man, dropping on 
somebody else's roof, and letting himself in through the sky- 
light to play a trick on a woman! And what a god, too! "He 
shaketh the realm of Heaven with an awful sound." Me—I 
was only a man; wasn't I going to do it? While I was sitting 
there like this, they came to get the girl for her bath. She went 
out, had her bath, and came back. Then they put her to bed. I 
stood there waiting to see what they'd want me to do. One of 
them came up. "Here, Dorus," she said, "take this fan and 
make a nice little breeze for her, like this, while we're taking 
our baths. When we've had ours, you can take one, if you 
like." I took the fan, looking as glum as I could. 

AntipHo (laughs): I surely would have liked to see that 
bright face of yours then! What a sight—you standing there 
holding a fan! Just a jackass! 

CHAEREA: As soon as she'd said that, they all ran out to- 
gether and went to take their baths, making a lot of noise, 
the way it is when master's away. Meanwhile, the girl went to 
sleep. I peeked sideways at her like this, through the fan, 
without her knowing it; at the same time I took a good look 
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around everywhere else, to see if the coast was clear. I saw it 
was. Then I locked the door. 

ANT1PHO: Then what? 

CHAEREA: What do you mean, "then what," stupid? 

ANTIPHO: All right, I'm stupid. 

CHAEREA: Here's a chance practically thrown at me, marvel- 
ous chance, and not much time, either; something I'd wanted 
but didn't dare hope for. Do you think I was going to let that 
go by? If I had, I'd have been exactly what I was pretending to 
be. 

ANTiPHO: How right you are! But, say, what about our 
party, now? What have you done? 

CHAEREA: It's all set. 

ANTIPHO: Good boy! Where? At your house? 

CHAEREA: No. At our freedman's, Discus. 

ANTIPHO: "That's a long way off, but let's make it that much 
faster. Change your clothes. 

CHAEREA: Where shall I do it? I don't dare go home; I'm 
afraid my brother may be there. Besides, father might be back 
from the farm by now. 

ANTIPHO: Let's go to my place; that's closest. You can 
change there. 

CHAEREA: All right, let's go. And, say, about that girl -how 
am I going to get her again? I'd like to talk that over with 
you. 

ANTIPHO: Sure thing! (Exeunt, stage left.) 


Act Four 


ScENE I 


(Enter Dortas, from Turaso’s house.) 

Dortas: Heavens! The sort of fellow I see he is, I’m awfully 
worried for fear he'll lose his head and make a lot of disturb- 
ance or get violent with Thais. Because when that young fel- 
low, Chremes, the girl’s brother, got there, she asked Thraso to 
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have him come in. He got awfully angry, but still he didn't 
dare say no. Thais kept on insisting that he had to invite 
Chremes in. She did that just to keep Chremes from leaving, 
because she couldn’t tell him what she wanted to about his 
sister right then. Thraso invited him in, but he wasn’t too 
pleasant about it. He stayed. Right away he and Thais started 
talking together. Then Thraso decided that she had brought 
in a rival right in front of his face, so he wanted to make it 
unpleasant for her, too. He said, “Boy, go get Pamphila to 
entertain us here." She said, "Good heavens, no! Bring her to 
a party like this?" Soldier boy kept right on. Then they got 
into a fight. While this was going on, my mistress took off her 
jewelry and gave it to me to take with me. That means just 
this: She’ll get out of there the minute she can; I’m sure of it. 
(She stands by THrRaso’s doorway, peering toward it.) 


ScENE II 


(Enter PHAEDRIA, stage right.) 
PHAEDRIA: While I was on my way to the country, going 
along the road, I got to thinking—you know how it is when 
something’s worrying you—I got to thinking about one thing 
after another, and it all looked pretty bad. And can you 
imagine?—while I was thinking about all this, I walked right 
by the house and never noticed it. I was a long way past when 
I realized it. I came back, feeling pretty low. When I came to 
the place where you turn off, I stopped in my tracks. I began 
to think to myself, “What! Do I have to stay here two days 
away from her? And then what? Not a blessed thing for me! 
Not a thing? If you can’t touch her, nobody’s keeping you 
from looking at her, are they? One or the other I ought to be 
able to do. And after all, just being in love with her is hardly 
‘not a thing.’ " I walked right on past the house—but this time 
on purpose. (Enter Pyrmias from 'THais' house, crying and 
wringing her hands.) But what's this? What's Pythias so upset 
about, coming out here in such a hurry? 
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SCENE III 


Pytuias: Where will I find him? Oh, my! The dirty... ! 
The sneak! Where shall I look for him? To think that he'd 
dare do a thing like that! Of all the nerve! 

PHAEDRIA (aside): Oh-oh! I don't like the looks of this! 

PvrHias: As if that wasn’t enough, he not only played 
around with the girl, but then he tore her clothes and even 
pulled out some of her hair! 

PHAEDRIA (aside): What the... ? 

Pytuias: I'd just like to catch him; I'd scratch out his eyes 
before he knew it, the filthy thing! 

PHAEDRIA (aside): "There's been some kind of trouble here 
while I was away, that's sure. TII go over. (To PyTuias) 
What's the matter with you? Where are you going in such a 
hurry? Who are you after, Pythias? 

PvrHiAs: Oh, hello, Phaedria. Who, me? Who am I after? 
You get out of here, will you, with those gifts of yours! Pretty 
ones, Pll say! 

PHAEDRIA: What in the world's the matter? 

Pytuias: You've got the nerve to ask me that? That eunuch 
you gave us—what a fine mess he's made! The girl Thraso 
gave my mistress—he's raped her! 

PHAEDRIA: What did you say? 

PvrHIAs: Oh, dear, oh, dear! (Bursts into tears.) 

PHAEDRIA: You must be drunk. 

Pytuias: I wouldn't wish my worst enemy such bad luck. 

Dorias (coming running): Oh, dear, dear, dear! Pythias, 
honey, what awful thing has happened? 

PHAEDRIA (to PvrHiAs): You're crazy. How could a eunuch 
do what you said? 

Pytuias: I don't know how he did it, but what he did is 
clear enough. 'The girl is in tears, and when you ask her what's 
the matter, she can't bring herself to tell you. And that fine 
specimen, he's nowhere around. And—oh, my-Tli just bet 
he helped himself to something on his way out of the house, 
too. 
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PHaAEDRIA: It would surely surprise me if that old devil 
could have got very far away. He may have gone back to our 
house. 

Pyruias: Please, go and see if he’s there. 

PHAEDRIA: You'll find that out right away. Yes, sir! (Exits 
into his house.) 

Doras: Oh, heavens! What an awful, awful thing! My dear, 
I've never heard anything like it. 

Pyruias: But golly! I always heard that they wanted to bad 
enough, but couldn't. But I didn't even think of that, worse 
luck! I'd have locked him up somewhere and wouldn't have 
put him in charge of the girl. 


ScENE IV 


(Enter PHAEDRIA from his house, dragging Dorus roughly 
behind him.) 

PHAEpRIA: Get out there, you dirty . . . ! (Dorus braces 
himself against door.) What? Still hanging back, you old so- 
and-so? Come on out! Some bargain, you were! (Kicks him.) 

Dorus: Hey, stop it! 

PHAEDRIA: Just look at that! Look at the ugly expression on 
his face! What did you come back here for? Why did you 
change your clothes? What do you have to say for yourself? If 
I'd been a few minutes later, Pythias, I wouldn't have caught 
him at home. Why, he was all set to run away! 

PvrTHiAs: Have you got the fellow, for heaven's sake? 

PHAEDRIA: Of course I’ve got him. 

Pytuias: Oh, good, good! 

Dors: “Good” is right. 

PyrH1As: Where is he? 

PHAEDRIA: What do you mean? Don't you see him? 

PvrHiAs: See him? Who? 

PHAEDRIA: Why, this fellow, of course. 

Pytuias: Who's he? 

PHAEDRIA: The one that was brought to your house earlier 
today. 
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Pytuias: This one? Why, nobody in our house has ever laid 
eyes on him before, Phaedria. 

PHAEDRIA: They haven't? 

PvrHiAs: You mean to say you think that this is the one that 
was brought to us? 

PHAEDRIA: Why of course; I never had any other. 

PvrHiAs: Goodness! You can’t even compare this one with 
the one I mean. He was a good-looking boy, a real gentleman. 

PHAEDRIA: Oh, he just looked that way then because he 
was all dressed up in fancy clothes. He looks tacky to you now 
because he hasn't got those on. 

PvrH1As: No, no, you can't say that—as if there was only a 
little difference between them! No, the one that was brought 
to our house this morning was a real young one; you'd have 
liked to look him over yourself, Phaedria. This one—he's a 
dried-up, halfasleep old man, with a face like a dried apple. 

PHAEDRIA: Say, what is this? Are you trying to make me not 
know what I did, myself? (To Dorus) See here, you, did I buy 
you? (Threatens him.) 

Dorus (cowering) : Yes, sir. 

PvrHiAs: You tell him to answer my questions now. 

PHAEDRIA: Ask him anything you like. 

Pyruias: Did you come to our house today? (Dorus shakes 
his head.) He says he didn’t. But that other one did. He was 
about sixteen years old; Parmeno brought him. 

PHAEDRIA (to Dorus): Come on now, answer me this: Those 
clothes you've got on—where did you get them? Can't you say 
anything? You idiot, are you going to say something or not? 
(Kicks him.) 

Dorus (whimpers): Chaerea came. 

PHAEpRIA: My brother? 

Dorus: Yes. 

PHAEDRIA: When? 

Dorus: This morning. 

PHAEDRIA: How long ago? 

Dorus: A little while ago. 

PHAEDRIA: Who did he come with? 
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Dorus: With Parmeno. 

PHAEDRIA: Had you ever seen him before? 

Dorus: No. 

PHAEDR1A: How did you know he was my brother, then? 

Dorus: Parmeno said he was. He gave me these clothes. 

PHAEDRIA (aside): Good God! 

Donus: He put on mine. After that they both went out. 

PvrHias: Now do you think I'm sober and that I haven't 
told you anything that wasn't so? Now do you believe the girl 
was raped? 

PHAEDRIA (to PyTH1As): Oh, go on, stupid, would you be- 
lieve anything he says? 

Pytuias: What difference does that make? Facts are facts. 

PHAEDRIA (to Dorus): Come over here a little way, you 
hear? No, a little farther. (Aside to Dorus) All right. Now tell 
me again; Chaerea took your clothes off you? 

Dorus: Yes, he did. 

PHAEDRIA: And put them on? 

Dorus: Yes, he did. 

PHAEDRIA: And then got taken over here in your place? 

Dorus: Yes. 

PHAEDR1A: Ye gods! The nervy little devil! 

PvrHiAs: Oh, what shall I do? Do you still think we haven't 
had the meanest, meanest trick pulled on us? 

PHAEDRIA (£o Pyruias): Yes, you would believe what he 
says. (Aside) I don't know what to do. (Aloud to Dorus) 
Here, you, tell them again now, it wasn't so. Do you suppose I 
can beat the truth out of you? Did you see my brother 
Chaerea? (Threatens him.) 

Dorus: N-n-n-no! 

Puaepria: You can't get the truth out of him without beat- 
ing him up. I can see that. Come along this way. Sometimes 
“yes,” sometimes "no"—that's him. Bend over! 

Dorus: Please, Phaedria, please don't! (PHAEDRIA beats 
him.) 

PHAEDRIA: Go on in the house, now. (Kicks him.) 

Donus: Ow! (Exits into PHAEDRIA's house.) 
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PHAEDRIA (aside): I don't know any other way of getting out 
of here without losing face. (Shouts after DoRus) It's all over 
with you, if you play any tricks on me, too, damn you. (Exit 
into his house.) 

Pyruias: I'm sure as I'm alive it was Parmeno thought this 
up. 

Dorus: That’s it, all right. 

Pytuias: I'll find some way to pay him back, and right 
away, too. But what do you think we'd better do now, Dorias? 

Dortas: You mean about the girl? 

PvTHi1As: Yes. Should I keep quiet about it, or tell Thais? 

Donias: Hah! If you have any sense, you don't know any- 
thing about anything, nothing about the eunuch and nothing 
about what happened to the girl. That way you'll keep clear 
of any kind of trouble and you'll be doing a favor for 
Phaedria. Just say that Dorus ran away. 

PvTHiAs: That's what I'll do. (Enter Curemes, very drunk, 
from 'YHRAso's house.) 

Donius: But look, is that Chremes I see? Thais will be here 
any minute. (She hands Tuais’s jewelry to PyrRiAs.) 

PvrHi1As: How do you know that? 

Dortas: Because when I left there they were already begin- 
ning to get quarrelsome. 

Pvruias: Here, you take this jewelry in. I'm going to find 
out from Chremes what it's all about. (Gives the jewelry back 
to Dortas, who goes into Tuais house.) 


SCENE V 


CHREMES: Oh, my! Somebody tricked me! That wine I 
drank—it's got me. And while I was sitting there I thought I 
was cold sober! Then when I got up I couldn't walk straight 
and my head felt all fuzzy. 

Pytuias: Chremes! 

CHREMES: Who is it? Oh, Pythias! Say, you look a lot pret- 
tier to me now than you did a little while ago. 

PyTuias: Yes, and you look a lot happier. 
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CHREMEs: Yes, sir, the old proverb has it right—" Without 
food and drink, Venus is cold." But did Thais get here much 
ahead of me? 

Pytuias: Why, has she already left Thraso’s? 

Curemes: Long ago, years ago. They got into a fight—what 
a fight! 

Pytuias: Didn't she tell you to come with her? 

CureMes: No. When she went out she just nodded at me. 

Pytuias: Well, what more do you want? 

CunEMzs: But I didn't know that was what she meant, that 
is, not until Thraso set me straight about it. (Snickers) He put 
me out. (Enter 'THAis from Turaso’s house. But here she 
comes; now how did I get ahead of her? 


ScENE VI 


Tuais: I suppose he'll be along any minute now to take her 
away; just let him come. But if he lays one finger on her, IH 
tear his eyes out before he knows it. I can put up with his 
stupidity and his big talk, so long as it's just talk, but if he 
starts to do anything, I'll fix him. 

CHREMES: Thais, I've been here a long time. 

Tuais: Oh, Chremes dear, you're the very person I was hop- 
ing to see. Did you know there's been some trouble here all 
because of you? And that this whole business is really your 
affair? 

CHREMES: My affair? How so? 

Tuais: Because it's your sister I've been trying to get hold of 
and give back to you. And what a lot I've had to put up with 
all the while! 

CHREMEs: Where is she? 

Tuas: At my house. 

CHREMES: Hah! 

Tuais: What do you mean by that? She's been brought up 
the way that's right for her, and for you, too. 

CHREMES: What do you mean? 

THArs: I’m just telling you the facts. I'm giving her to you 
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outright and I don't ask for any kind of payment from you for 
her. 

CHREMES: I appreciate that, Thais, and you'll get everything 
that's coming to you. 

Tuais: But you'd better watch out, or you'll lose her before 
you get her, Chremes. Because she's the one Thraso is coming 
to take away from me, and he's going to use force, too. Pythias, 
run in and bring the little box with the mementoes in it. 

(THRASO, GNATHO, SiMAL10, Donax, Syriscus, SANGA, and 
other soldiers enter from Turaso’s house. They form ranks 
and start to march across stage.) 

CHREMES: Yes, but Thais, do you see... 

PvrHias (to Tuats) : Where is it? 

Thais: In the trunk. You make me tired, you're so slow! 

CHREMES: .. . do you see what a gang Thraso is bringing 
with him? Oh-oh! 

THAis: You aren't scared, are you, for heaven's sake? 

CHREMEs: Go on! Me, scared? There isn't a man in the 
world less so! 

Tuas: You've got to stand up to him, you know. 

CHREMES: Ah, I'm afraid you don't have much of an opin- 
ion of me. 

Taars: No, no. Just remember this: The fellow you're deal- 
ing with is a foreigner. He hasn't as much influence as you 
have; people don't know him as well; he hasn't as many 
friends here. 

CHREMES: I know that. But look, it's foolish to let yourself 
in for trouble you can keep out of. I'd rather we'd watch our 
step than be beaten up and then get the man jailed for it. You 
go on in and lock the door. I'll run along downtown. I'd like 
to have some assistance here; there's going to be trouble. 
(Starts off, stage left.) 

Tunas: Wait a minute! 

CHREMES: No, it's better that way, really. (Goes on.) 

Tuats: Wait, I say! 

CHREMES: Never mind; I'll be right back. (Goes farther.) 

Tuais (runs after him, stops him): We don't need any of 
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your "assistance," Chremes. Just tell Thraso she's your sister, 
that you lost her when she was a little girl, and that now 
you've recognized her again. Show him the proofs. (Enter 
PvrHias, with box.) 

PvrH1As: Here they are. (Gives box to THAIS.) 

Tuais (to CHREMES): Here, take the box. If he tries to use 
force, get him arrested. Understand? 

CHREMES: Oh, sure. 

Tuais: Just keep your wits about you. 

CHREMES: I will. 

Tuais: Get ready, now. (CHREMES turns, starts toward 
Tuais’ house.) Oh, Lord, this fellow needs a protector himself. 
and I thought he might help me out! (Exeunt Tuais, PYTHIAS, 
and CHREMES into Tuats’ house. They appear at upper window.) 

(THRAso and the rest march up, GNATHO in lead, with 
Turaso. They halt before Tuais door.) 


ScENE VII 


Turaso: Am I going to stand for being insulted this way, 
Gnatho? I’ll die first. Simalio, Donax, Syriscus, this way! First, 
I’m going to take the house by storm. 

GnaTHo: Right! 

Turaso: Then I'll grab the girl. 

GNATHO: Fine! 

Turaso: Then I'll give Thais herself a good beating. 

GNATHO: Splendid! 

Turaso: Donax! Front and center with the crowbar! 
Simalio, by the left flank, march! Syriscus, by the right flank, 
march! All right, you other men. Where's Sergeant Sanga and 
the burglar company? 

SANGA (saluting): Present, sir! 

Turaso: What's that, you fool? Are you planning to fight 
with the swab you've got there? 

SANGA: Who, me? Oh—I know how brave my captain is, sir, 
and how strong his army is. I didn't think this could be done 
without a little blood; how was I to clean up the wounds? 
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Taraso: Where are the others? 

GNATHO (aside): What do you mean, "others"? Sannio's the 
only one that stayed home. 

Turaso: All right, Gnatho, get your men placed. I'll be 
here in back of the front line, and I'll give you all the order to 
charge from there. 

GNaATHoO (aside): "There's smartness for you: gets his men 
placed, and then gets out of the way himself. 

Taraso: There's good precedent; that's the way Pyrrhus did 
it. 

CHREMES: Do you see, Thais, what he's up to? Yes, sir, that 
was good advice I gave you about locking up the house. 

Tunas: Why, that thing you call a man is just a big wind- 
bag. Don't be afraid of him. 

Turaso: What do you think we'd better do? 

GNATHo: I certainly wish you had a sling; then you could 
mow them down at long range and keep under cover. They'll 
turn and run! 

'THRAso: But look! I see Thais herself! 

GNaTHO: Well, when are we going to charge? 

THRAso: Wait a minute. A smart man ought to try every- 
thing else before he shoots. How do you know? Maybe she'll 
do what I want without force. 

GNATHO: God bless us! It's wonderful to be smart! Every 
time I see you I come away wiser. 

Turaso: Thais, first of all, answer me this: When I gave you 
that girl, didn't you say I could have you all to myself for 
these days? 

Tnais: Yes. Then what? 

Taraso: What do you think? Why, you dragged your boy 
friend in right in front of my face, where everybody 
could see... 

Tnars: What’s he to you? 

THRAso: ... and then, when I wasn't looking, you sneaked 
off with him. 

Tuars: Well, I wanted to. 

Turaso: All right, then, give me back Pamphila, unless you 
want me to come and take her. 
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CHREMES: She give her back to you? You lay a hand on her? 
Mouse 

GNATHo: Say, who are you talking to? Hold your tongue! 

Taraso: What do you mean? Not lay a hand on my own 
property? 

CHREMES: Your property, you old... ? 

GNATHO: Watch what you're doing, boy. You don't know 
who it is you're talking to that way. 

CHREMES: Get out of here, will you? You know what's going 
to happen? If you start any rumpus now, you'll never forget 
this place, or this day, or me—I’ll see to that. 

Gnatuo: I really feel sorry for you—making an enemy of a 
man like him. 

CHREMES: I'll knock your block off, if you don't get out. 

GNaTHO: Oh, you will, will you? Getting tough, are you? 

‘THRASO (to CHREMES): Who are you, anyway? What do you 
want. What have you got to do with Pamphila? 

CHREMES: You'll find out. First of all, I tell you she's 
free-born. 

Taraso: Hah! 

CHREMES: A citizen of Athens. 

Turaso (sneers): My-oh-my! 

CHREMES: My own sister. 

Taraso: What crust! 

CHREMES: Listen, soldier, I'm telling you now, you'd better 
not use any violence on her. Thais, I'm going to go to my old 
nurse, Sophrona. I'll get her to come here and I'll show her 
these proofs. 

Turaso: You're telling me not to touch what's my own 
property? 

CHREMES: Yes, I'm telling you. (Disappears from window.) 

GNaTHo: Did you hear that? Why, the fellow's making him- 
self an accessory to theft. That’s all you need! 

Turaso: Is this what you think, too, Thais? 

Tuais: Go find somebody else to answer your questions. 
(Disappears.) 

Turaso: Now what are we going to do? 
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GNATHO: Oh, lets go back home. Shell be there before 
long, on her knees, begging you. 

'THRAso: Do you think so? 

GNATHO: Why, of course! I know how women are. They 
don't want you when you want them; when you don't want 
them, they get awfully anxious for you. 

Turaso: That’s it, all right. 

GNATHO: Shall I dismiss the company now? 

'THRAso: Any time you want. 

GNATHO: Sergeant Sanga, attention! You are all brave men, 
so now's the time to remember your own hearth and fireside. 

SANGA: Yes, sir. My mind has been on what's cooking there 
for some time. 

GNATHO: Good boy! 

Taraso: All right, men, about—face! Forward—march! 
(Exeunt into TurRaso’s house.) 


Act Five 


SCENE I 


Tuam: For heaven's sake, Pythias, will you stop getting all 
tangled up in your story? "I know . . . I don't know . . . he 
went away... I heard... I wasn't there!" Will you please tell 
me straight out what you've got to say, whatever it is? Poor 
girl! Her dress is torn; she's in tears; I can't get a word out of 
her. The eunuch's gone. Why? What happened? Say some- 
thing, will you? 

Pytuias: Oh, dear, what can I say. They*say he wasn't a 
eunuch. 

Tuais: Who was he, then? 

PytHias: That Ghaereal 

Taas: What Chaerea? 

PvrHiAs: Phaedria's younger brother. 


Har: What's that you say, you little. wretch? (Threatens 
her.) 
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PvrHiAs: But I know it's so; I found out. 

Taas: Well, what was he doing in our house? Why was he 
brought there? 

PvrHias: I don't know, but I think he was in love with 
Pamphila. 

Tuais: Good heavens! I'm in a fine mess—that is, if what 
you say is true. That isn't what the girl's crying about, is it? 

PvrHiAs: I think so. 

THais: What? Why you ... ! (Threatens her) Didn't I warn 
you about that sort of thing when I was leaving? 

PvrHiAs: Well, what was I to do? I did what you told me to, 
gave her to him to take care of, all alone. 

Tuais: Oh, you... ! You gave a lamb to a wolf to take care 
of. Makes me ashamed to think I could be fooled like that. 
What sort of fellow is he? (Enter CHAEREA, stage left, peering 
around.) 

Pytuias: Sh! mistress, sh-sh! Please! Everything's all right; 
we've got him! 

'I HAis: Where is he? 

PvrHi1As: Over there to your left, see? 

Tuais: Yes, I see. 

Pyruias: Have them catch him, as fast as you can. 

Tuais: What'll we do with him, stupid? 

PvrHias: What will we do with him? Just look, please! 
Can't you see right away he's absolutely shameless? Can't you? 
The nerve of him! (CHAEREA advances, looking around.) 


ScENE II 


CHAEREA: At Antipho's house, both his mother and father 
were home, just as if it had been planned, so there wasn't any 
way I could get in without their seeing me. Then while I was 
standing waiting at the door, somebody I know came along. As 
soon as I saw him I ran as fast as I could into a back alley, and 
from there to another, and another, and another. What a 
mess!—running all the time for fear somebody would recog- 
nize me. But is that Thais I see there? It is. Now I’m stuck! 
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What shall I do? But after all, what's it to me? What can she 
do to me? 

'THAis: Let's go to him. Well, Dorus, my fine fellow, hello! 
Tell me, did you run away? 

CHAEREA: Yes, ma'am. 

Tuais: Do you think that was nice? 

CHAEREA: No, ma'am. 

Tuais: Do you think you're going to get away with it? 

CHAEREA (whining): Please excuse me this once. If I ever do 
anything else wrong, you can kill me. 

Tuas: You weren't afraid I'd be hard on you, were you? 

CHAEREA: No, ma'am. 

Tuas: What were you afraid of, then? 

CHAEREA: I was afraid of her. (Points to Pythias) I was 
afraid she’d tell on me. 

Tuais: What did you do? 

CHAEREA: Nothing very much. 

PvrHias: “Nothing very much"? The nerve! Do you think 
it's nothing very much to rape a respectable girl? 

CHAEREA: What? I thought she was a slave, like me. 

Pytuias: A slave like you! I can hardly keep from tearing 
your hair out, you awful thing. Why, he even comes and tries 
to make fun of us! 

Tuais: Oh, get along, silly girl, will you? 

PvrHias: What do you mean, "get along"? I suppose I'd 
really be in for it, wouldn't I, if I'd done anything to him! 
Especially since he admits he's your slave. 

Tuais: Well, let's just forget all about it. Chaerea, you had 
no right to do what you did. Even if it was no more than I had 
a right to expect, still you had no business doing it. And, 
really, I don't know what to do about the girl, now. You've 
upset all my plans. I can't give her back to her people the 
way she ought to be and the way I wanted her to be, and that 
was the only way I could really put them under obligation to 
me. 

CHAEREA: No, no, Thais. I think you've done us a favor that 
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we'll never forget as long as we live. Lots of times really great 
friendships have started out of something like this, bad begin- 
ning and all. Maybe the gods wanted it this way. 

Tuais: Well, as far as I'm concerned, I'm willing to look at 
it that way. 

CHAEREA: Yes, please do. Just be sure of this one thing: I 
didn't do it to hurt anybody; I did it because I was in love 
with her. 

'THars: I understand, yes, I do. And I’m all the more willing 
to forgive you because of that. I’m not so hardhearted, 
Chaerea, or so inexperienced, that I don't know how strong a 
thing love can be. 

CHAEREA: So help me, Thais, I love you, too! 

Pyruias: Well, if that's so, ma'am, I can see you'd better 
watch out for him. 

CHAEREA: I wouldn’t dare...! 

Pyras: Hah! I don't believe anything you'd say. 

TuHats (to Pytutas) : That's enough, now. 

CHAEREA: Now I'm going to ask you to help me out. I put 
myself entirely in your hands. I take you for my backer, Thais; 
please help me. I'll just die if I don't get to marry her. 

ants: Ves, but if your father. ? 

CHAEREA: What? Oh, he'll agree, I’m sure, provided she’s a 
citizen. 

THar: If you want to wait a little while, the girl's brother 
will soon be here. He went to get the nurse who took care of 
her when she was a baby. You'll be here yourself, Chaerea, 
when they identify her. 

CHAEREA: Well! I certainly will stay! 

Tuais: Wouldn't you like to wait in the house till they 
come, instead of standing here outside? 

CHAEREA: Like to? I'd love to! 

PvTH1As: What in the world are you going to do? 

Tuais: Why? What's the matter? 

PvrHiAs: What a question! Are you thinking of taking him 
into the house after . . . that? 
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Tuais: Why not? 

PvrHias: Just you believe me, he'll start making trouble 
all over again. 

Tuais: Oh, be quiet, will you? 

Pytuias: I don't think you realize how shameless he is. 

CHAEREA: I'll be good, Pythias. 

PvTH1As: I'll believe that when I see it, Chaerea. 

CHAEREA: Well, all right, Pythias, you keep an eye on me. 
(Winks.) 

Pytuias: My goodness! I wouldn't think of giving you any- 
thing to keep an eye on, and I wouldn't keep an eye on you, 
either. (CHAEREA pinches her.) Stop that! 

Tuas: Oh, this is lucky! Here comes her brother himself. 
(Enter CHREMES, stage left, leading the old nurse, SoPHRONA.) 

CHAEREA: Ye gods! Please let's go in, Thais! I don't want 
him to see me in the street with these clothes on. 

Tuais: But why? Ashamed? 

CHAEREA: Yes, ashamed. 

PytuiAs: Ashamed? My! Innocent little boy, isn't he? 

Tuais: You go on ahead. I'll be right with you. You wait 
out here to let Chremes in, Pythias. (Exeunt CHAEREA and 
Thais into Tuais house.) 


SCENE III 


Pytuias (aside): What, oh, what can I think of now, what 
in the world, to pay back that good-for-nothing Parmeno, for 
foisting this boy off on us? 

CHREMES: Come on, nurse, hurry up. 

SoPHRONA: I'm hurrying. > 

CHREMES: I can see that, but you're not getting anywhere. 

Pytuias: Have you shown the proofs to the nurse yet? 

CHREMES: Yes, all of them. 

Pytuias: Oh, please: What did she say? Did she recognize 
them? 

CHREMES: Recognize them? She had them by heart! 
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PvrHiAs: Oh, that's marvelous, because I really like that 
girl. Go on in. My mistress has been waiting for you there for 
a long time. (Enter PARMENO, from PrAEDRIA's house.) Aha! I 
see my dear friend, Parmeno, coming. Look at him! Isn't he 
the man of leisure! So help me, I think I know how to put him 
over the hurdles just the way I want. I’ll go in so as to be sure 
about their recognizing her. Then I'll come out and IIl give 
him the scare of his life, the dirty devil! 


ScENE IV 


PARMENO: I'll just have a look and see what Chaerea's up 
to. If he has handled the thing the smart way, what a lot of 
nice things he'll have to say about Parmeno—and he'll mean 
them, too! To say nothing of this: Here he was in love with a 
girl who's very hard to get at and very high-priced—in love 
with a girl kept by a money-grabbing woman, and I fixed her 
up for him, without any trouble to him—didn't cost him any- 
thing, didn't spend a penny. On top of that—and this is what 
I think gets me first prize—I fixed it for him to get to know 
what these women are like and how they act, right now while 
he's still young and innocent. And now that he's found out 
about them he'll stay clear of them for good. When they're all 
fixed up to go out, they look as if there's nothing sweeter in the 
world, nothing better dressed or more refined—they're so 
dainty when they're out having dinner with a gentleman. But 
to see how sloppy they are, and dirty, and messy, and ugly 
when they're home, how they gobble their food, and gulp stale 
bread sopped in yesterday's gravy—just to have seen all that is 
enough to save any young man from them! 

PvrHiAs (aside): Yes, sir, you wretch, I'll get back at you for 
all you said and did! You're not going to get away with mak- 
ing fools of us! (Aloud) Oh, heavens! What an awful thing! 
That poor boy. Oh, that good-fornothing Parmeno, who 
brought him here! 

PARMENO (aside): What's this? 
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Pyruias: I feel just awful, and I've run out of the house so I 
won't have to see it! Oh, dear! The terrible thing they said 
they were going to do to him! 

PARMENO (aside): Ye gods! What's this all about? I haven't 
got myself in trouble, have I? I'll go see. (To Pyras) What's 
the matter with you, Pythias? What's that you're saying? Who 
are they going to do terrible things to? 

PvrHi1as: You're asking me? Of all the nerve! You've as good 
as killed that boy you brought to us in place of the eunuch. 
Just had to pull a trick on us, didn't you? 

PARMENO: What do you mean? What happened? Tell me. 

Pythias: II tell you, all right. That girl that was given to 
Thais today: Do you know she's a citizen? And that her 
brother is from one of the best families here? 

PARMENO: No. 

PvrHiAs: Well, that's what they found out. And that’s the 
girl your young man raped, poor boy. When he found that 
out—her brother, I mean, and he's a very hot-tempered 
man... 

PARMENO: What in the world did he do? 

PvrHi1As: First he tied him up hand and foot—oh, it was 
awful! 

PaRMENO: What? Tied him up? 

PvrHi1As: Yes, sir, even though Thais begged him not to. 

PARMENO: You don't say! 

PvrH1As: Now he’s threatening to go on and do what they 
usually do to adulterers. I've never seen that and I don't want 
to see it. 

PARMENO: Where does he get the nerve to do such a terrible 
thing? 

Pytuias: What do you mean, “such a terrible thing"? 

PARMENO: Well, you can't think of anything worse, can you? 
Who ever saw anybody arrested for adultery in a house like 
yours? 

Pytuias: I don't know. 

PARMENO: Just you remember this, Pythias: I tell you—I’m 
telling you, now—that boy is my master’s son. 
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PvrH1As: What? Is that who he is, for heaven’s sake? 

PARMENO: Thais better not let him get hurt! Come to think 
of it, why don't I go in there myself? (Starts for Tuais’ house.) 

Pyrsas: Watch what you're doing, Parmeno, or you won't 
help him any and you'll just get yourself in trouble. They 
think you're responsible for what happened. 

PARMENO: Well, what in the world am I going to do, then? 
Where shall I start? (Enter OLD Man, stage right.) Oh, look, 
there's our master coming back from the farm. Shall I tell him 
or not? By God, I'm going to tell him, even though I know I'll 
catch hell for it. But somebody's got to help Chaerea. 

Pytuias: Now you're being smart. I'm going in. You just 
tell him the whole story from beginning to end. (Exit into 
Taars house.) 


SCENE V 


Orp Man: Here's one good thing I get from having my farm 
near town: I never get tired of either place. When I begin to 
feel as if I'd had enough of one, I switch. But isn't that our 
man, Parmeno? Yes, it certainly is. Who are you waiting for, 
Parmeno, here at the door? 

PARMENO (pretends not to see him): Who's that? Oh, hello 
there, sir! Glad to see you back! 

Or» Man: Who are you waiting for? 

PARMENO (aside): It's all over with me; my tongue's stuck, 
I'm so scared. 

Orp Man: Here, what is this? What are you shaking for? 
Are you all right? Speak up! 

PARMENO: Well, sir, first I'd like to put you straight on the 
facts: whatever happened here, it wasn't my fault that it 
happened. 

Orp Man: What are you talking about? 

PaRMENo: I'm glad you asked me that; I really need to get 
my version of the story in first. Phaedria bought a eunuch to 
give to her. 

Orp Man: To whom? 
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PaRMENO: To Thais. 

Orp Man: He bought one? Ye gods! How much? 

PARMENO: Two thousand drachmas. 

Orp Man: We're sunk! 

PARMENO: Then Chaerea went and fell in love with one of 
those girls there. 

Orp Man: What's that? Fell in love? Has he already found 
out what those women are for? What's he doing in town? 
One thing after another! 

PARMENO: Don't you look at me, sir. I didn't put him up to 
it. 

Orp Man: Never mind the excuses! Why, you scoundrel, 
sure as I live, I'll... ! But first, explain what this is all about. 

PARMENO: Chaerea was taken to this Thais' house in place 
of the eunuch. 

Orp Man: In place of the eunuch? 

PARMENO: That’s right. And now they've charged him with 
adultery and they've got him tied up in there. 

Orp Maw: Good heavens! 

PARMENO: Yes! The nerve of these women! 

Orp Man: There isn't any other sort of trouble or damage 
that you haven't mentioned, is there? 

PARMENO: No, that's all. 

Orp Man: What am I waiting for? I'm going in there. (Exit 
into 'TRArs' house.) 

PARMENO: No doubt about it, this is going to make plenty 
of trouble for me. The only thing is, I had to do what I did, 
and I'm glad that all because of me these women are going to 
catch it, too. For a long time now the master has been looking 
for an excuse to show them a thing or two; now he's got it. 


ScENE VI 


PvTHi1As: Goodness! It's been a long time since anything 
happened to me that I wanted more than the way the old 
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gentleman just now blundered into our house! I was the only 
one who thought it was funny—but then I knew what he was 
scared about. 

PARMENO (aside): What's all this? 

Pytuias: Now I’m going to see if I can find Parmeno. 
Where in the world is he? 

PARMENO (aside): Looking for me, she is. 

Pytuias:Oh, there he is. Here I go! (Bursts out laughing.) 

PARMENO: Well, what is it, stupid? What do you want? 
What's so funny? Stop it, will you? 

PvrHiAs: Oh, dear, dear, dear! I just about died laughing at 
you! Oh, my! 

PARMENO: What's the joke? 

PvrHias: The joke? I've never seen and never hope to see a 
sillier man. I can't even begin to tell you the laughs you gave 
us in there. I used to think the fellow was clever and smart! 
Come on now, did you have to fall right away for what I said? 
Or was it that you felt so guilty about the awful thing you 
helped the boy to do that you just had to go give the poor 
fellow away to his father? For how do you think he felt, when 
he saw him dressed in those clothes—his own son, too! Well, 
what do you say? Can you see that you're in for it now? 
(Bursts out laughing again.) 

PaRMENO: What's that you said? Did you lie to me? Are you 
still laughing at me? You think it's so clever, don't you, to 
make a fool out of me? 

PvrTH1iAS: And how! 

PaRMENO: If you think you're going to get away with 
thaws, 

PvrHiAs: I certainly do! (Still laughing.) 

PARMENO: ... I'll pay you back! 

Pytuias: No doubt. But that's a long way off, what you're 
threatening, Parmeno. You're going to catch it right now. You 
went and got a silly young boy talked about for doing dis- 
graceful things, and then told his father on him. Both of them 
will take it out of you. 
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PARMENO: Good Lord! 

Pyruias: Now you've been paid back for that present you 
brought us. Good-by. (Exit into Tars’ house.) 

PARMENO: Well, I surely gave myself away! They've got me 
like a rat in a trap. It's curtains for me. (Goes and sits a little 


way off.) 


Scene VII 


GNATHO: Now what? What are you looking for? What have 
you got in mind, that we're coming here? What are you up to, 
Thraso? 

Turaso: Who, me? I’m going to surrender to Thais and do 
what she tells me. 

GNATHO: What do you mean? 

Turaso: Well, I could at least put myself at her service, the 
way Hercules did for Omphale. 

GNaATHO: An excellent precedent. (I hope she bounces a 
shoe off your head!) But, listen, her door creaked. (Enter 
CHAEREA, from Tuais house.) 

Turaso: Good Lord! What's up now? I've never even seen 
this fellow before. Why is he in such a hurry? (PARMENO looks 
up, sees CHAEREA, approaches him.) 


ScENE VIII 


CHAEREA: Oh, my friends and fellow citizens, is there a 
luckier man alive today than I? No, sir! The gods have made 
me an example of how powerful they are! Look how they've 
all of a sudden piled the good luck on me. . 

PARMENO (aside): What is he so happy about? 

CHAEREA: Oh, dear old Parmeno, all the fun I'm having! 
You figured it out, you started it, you finished it! Have you 
any idea how happy I am? Do you know they've found that 
my Pamphila is a citizen? 

PARMENO: So I've heard. 
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CHAEREA: Do you know that we're engaged? 

PARMENO: That's fine! 

GNATHO (to THRASO) : Say, did you hear what he said? 

CHAEREA: Besides that, I'm glad because my brother Phaed- 
ria’s love affair is all straightened out; we're all one big happy 
family. Thais has put herself under father's protection; we've 
become her official sponsors. 

PARMENO: So your brother has Thais all to himself? 

CHAEREA: Yes, sir! 

PARMENO: Now there's something else we can be glad about— 
that soldier will be driven out. 

CHAEREA: Look, now, wherever my brother is, let him know 
about this as quickly as you can. 

PARMENo: I'll go see if he's at home. (Exit into PHAEDRIA'S 
house.) 

Turaso: Well, Gnatho, I guess there's no doubt about it; 
I'm finished here for good. 

GNATHO: No doubt about it; that's right. 

CHAEREA: What had I better tell first? What is the nicest 
part? Should I congratulate Pariueno for advising me to do it, 
or myself, for having the nerve to try it, or my luck for leading 
me to it, and for packing into one day so many wonderful 
things, or father, for being so good-natured and so decent 
about it? Oh, dear God, keep it this way, please! 


SCENE IX 


(Enter PHAEDRIA, from his house.) 

PHAEpDRIA: For heaven’s sake! I can't believe what Parmeno 
just told me! Where's my brother? 

CHAEREA: Right here, Phaedria. 

PraEDRIA: Congratulations! 

CHAEREA: Thanks a lot. And, Phaedria, there isn't a woman 
more deserves to be loved than Thais, here. Why, she has been 
so kind to our whole family! 

PraEpR1A: Hah! You're telling me she's nice? 
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'Tunaso (to GNATHO): Oh, my! The less hope I have the more 
I'm in love. Help me out, Gnatho. Everything depends on you. 

GNATHO: What do you want me to do? 

Turaso: Get him to let me keep some small part here in 
Thais' house. Beg him if you have to; tell him I'll pay. 

GNATHO: It’s not easy. 

Turaso: If you really want to, you can do it. I know you. If 
you can put this across, just ask for anything you want from 
me. Ask for it and you'll get it. 

GNATHO: You mean that? 

TurRAso: Yes, I do. 

GNATHO: If I put this deal over, I demand that I'm always 
to be welcome at your house, whether you're home or not, and 
that I'm to have a place at the table all the time, without 
having to be invited. 

Turaso: All right, I give you my word. 

GNATHO: Here I go! 

PHAEDRIA: Who's that I hear talking? Oh, Thraso. 

'THRAso: Hello, both of you. 

PHAEDRIA: Maybe you don't know what's happened here. 

TuHraso: Yes, I know. 

PHAEDRIA: Well, why do I see you around here, then? 

Turaso: I'm relying on you. 

PHAEDRIA: Relying on me? Listen, soldier, I'm telling you, if 
I catch you on this street again, it won't do any good to say, “I 
was looking for somebody. I just happened to pass this way." 
It will be the end for you. 

GNATHO: Oh, say now, that's not very nice. 

PHAEDRIA: That’s all I have to say. 

'"THRAso: I didn't think you were so particular... 

PHAEDRIA: Well, I am. 

GNaTHo: Now just listen a minute. When I've told you 
what I have to suggest, you can do it or not as you like. 

CHAEREA: Let's hear it. 

GNATHO: Thraso, just you step aside a bit, will you? (To 
PHAEDRIA and CHAEREA) First of all, I want you both to get 
this perfectly straight: Whatever I’m doing, I’m doing it en- 
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tirely for my own good. But if it happens to be to your advan- 
tage, too, you're just plain stupid if you don't agree to it. 

PHAEDRIA: Well, what is it? 

GNATHo: I think you ought to let the soldier share Thais 
with you. 

PHAEDRIA: What? Let him share her? 

GNATHO: Now just think a minute. It's very nice for you to 
live with her, Phaedria, I know, and you like that sort of fun, 
but you haven't very much to give her, and Thais requires a 
lot. Now, to get what you need to keep your sweetheart well 
supplied, without its costing you anything, there isn't a man 
in the world who could do it better or with less inconvenience 
to you. First of all, he has plenty to give, and there isn't 
anybody who's more free about giving it. He's a silly, stupid, 
fool—snores all day and all night. You don't need to be afraid 
that "Thais will fall in love with him. You can get rid of him 
any time you want. 

CHAEREA: What shall we do? 

GNATHO: Besides, there's this, and I think it's the most im- 
portant: There isn’t anybody who entertains better or more 
lavishly. 

CHAEREA: I don't know, now; maybe we could use that fel- 
low some way. 

PHAEDRIA: I don't know but you're right. I'l agree to it. 

GNATHO: "That's fine! "There's just one more thing I want to 
ask you: Let me join up with you. I've been rolling this stone 
(indicating THRaso) for a long, long time. 

PHAEDRIA: All right. 

CHAEREA: Yes, glad to have you. 

GNATHO: Thanks. And in return for this, Phaedria—and 
you, too, Chaerea—T'l set this fellow up for you. He'll be your 
dish. You can have a lot of fun with him. 

CHAEREA: Fine! 

PHAEDRIA: He has it coming. 

GNATHO: Thraso, you can come back now any time. 

THRASO: Please, what's the decision? 

GNATHO: The decision? These gentlemen just didn't know 
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you. As soon as I'd showed them what you were like, and told 
them what a fine fellow you were—kept to the facts, too—and 
what great things you had done, I got them to agree. 

'THRAso: Good boy! Thanks very much. I've never yet been 
anywhere that everybody didn't think I was pretty fine. 

GNATHO (to PHAEDRIA and CHAEREA): Didn't I tell you he 
had a real Attic wit? 

PuaEpRIA: He's just the way you said he would be. Come 
on, everybody, this way. (Exeunt into 'TRAIS' house.) 

CANTOR: Good-by, all, and give us a hand! 


